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From the Editor's Desk 


E HAVE taken the liberty, beginning with volume 60, of changing the 

face of this journal. It has been our intent to do so since we first sat at 
this desk, but there never seemed to be sufficient time and the decision was 
always laid over to another day. Or perhaps it was courage that was lacking, 
for we discovered early that the cover of the ANTHROPOLOGIST has personal as- 
sociations for many, and that editors are apt to receive more criticism for 
changing it than for less visible but more important influences inside. However, 
if we expected an increase in our mail, we were disappointed—only one col- 
league has written, and then to register a favorable reaction. 

It does not require a long tenure as an anthropologist to have witnessed 
changes in this department. The most important break from tradition was 
made in 1948. The old-fashioned cover with five lines of credits (Organ of the 
American Anthropological Association, the Central States/Branch of the 
American Anthropological Association, the American/Ethnological Society, 
the Anthropological Society of Hawaii, the/Anthropological Society of Wash- 
ington, and the/Philadelphia Anthropological Society) forming an inverted 
pyramid under the masthead was replaced by the clean, white ultramodern 
cover carrying only the title, issue, date, and publisher. The white cover lasted 
two years and remains, for those of us who do not bind our journal, as a white 
stripe on a blue shelf. The table of contents was placed on the back cover. 

During his tenure as editor, Herskovits returned the ANTHROPOLOGIST to 
its traditional blue, returned the table of contents to the front cover, and, by 
keeping the tall print and the Kennerley type face, opened out the masthead. 
The functional value of a front cover with table of contents outweighs for most 
of us the esthetic satisfaction of a clean cover. Tax tried to enliven a com- 
promise between the two with short titles of selected items. 

Ruby Gee, who is assistant to the book review editor and studies art at 
UCLA, offered to design a cover. The result is before you. The Times Roman 
type face is cleaner and more modern (though less moderne) than its predeces- 
sor, and is more clearly read in 9-point than the old face was in the much larger 
12-point. This makes it possible to reduce the size of the tables of contents 
without loss of readability. We want to take this opportunity to thank Miss 
Gee. 

Efforts have repeatedly been made to devise a colophon to serve as a trade- 
mark that evokes the image of anthropology. It is not easy, for anthropology 
is many things to many people. The Covarrubias seal that Wenner-Gren 
adopted is satisfactory but too complex for our purposes, while the single 
object or item of native art inevitably has too narrow a referent. Until some 
adequate symbol is devised, we must be satisfied with the calligraphic. 

GEORGE D. SPINDLER (University of California, Los Angeles, 1952) and 
LouIsE S. SPINDLER (Stanford, 1956) have collaborated on Menomini research 
for many years, and have published jointly and separately on aspects on 
Menomini culture, personality, and society. George Spindler is Associate Pro- 
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fessor of Anthropology and Education at Stanford University where he has 
taught since 1950, and is currently at the Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences. He is the author of Menomini Acculturation and editor of 
Education and Anthropology. Louise Spindler is research associate at Stanford 
University. They held a joint grant from the Wenner-Gren Foundation in 
1952, and are planning research on the personality aspects of acculturation 
among a series of American Indian groups. 

ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE (Pennsylvania, 1950) is Research Associate Pro- 
fessor of Anthropology at the University of Pennsylvania where he has been 
since 1955, and is Senior Research Associate in Anthropology at the Eastern 
Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute. He has engaged in historical studies and 
ethnological visits to various Iroquoian communities over the past fifteen 
years, with support from the Social Science Research Council, the United 
States Public Health Service, and the American Philosophical Society. 

WALTER MiscHeEL received his Ph.D. in clinical psychology from Ohio 
State University in 1956, while FRANCES MISCHEL anticipates receipt of hers 
in anthropology from the same institution in the near future. The Mischels 
collaborated in fieldwork in Trinidad in the summer of 1956 and anticipate 
further work on syncretic cults in the West Indies and South America. Walter 
Mischel is Assistant Professor of Psychology at the University of Colorado 
where he has taught since 1956; Frances Mischel is Extension Instructor in the 
Department of Anthropology at the University of Colorado and Visiting 
Lecturer in the Department of Psychology at the same institution. 

Joun BusuHneE Lt (University of California, Berkeley, 1955) is Staff Anthro- 
pologist and Research Associate at the Mary Conover Mellon Foundation for 
the Advancement of Education, Vassar College, where he has served since 
1955. Bushnell engaged in fieldwork in San Juan Atzingo in Mexico. He previ- 
ously investigated aspects of Hupa Indian behavior and is presently collabo- 
rating on a study of ‘“‘campus culture.” 

MELVILLE J. Herskovits (Columbia, 1923) is Professor of Anthropology 
and Director, Program of African Studies at Northwestern University where 
he has taught since 1927. He served as editor of this journal from 1949 to 
1952, and is the first president of the African Studies Association, which was 
formed in 1957. In addition to his long-term study of Africa and African cul- 
ture in the Americas, Herskovits has been particularly interested in the prob- 
lems of cultural relativism. 

RoBertT L. RANps (Columbia, 1952) is Associate Professor of Anthropology 
at the University of Mississippi, where he has taught since 1952. He has en- 
gaged in archeological research in Panama, Mississippi, and at Palenque, sup- 
ported by grants from the Wenner-Gren Foundation for Anthropological Re- 
search and by a John Simon Guggenheim Fellowship. He has also excavated 
at Comalcalco, Tabasco, for the American Museum of Natural History, and 
has engaged in ethnohistorical research in the Southwest. CARROLL L. RILEY 
(University of New Mexico, 1952) is Assistant Professor of Anthropology and 
Curator of Physical and Social Anthropology in Southern Illinois Museum, 
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with which he has been associated since 1955. He has engaged in ethnological 
fieldwork among the Panare Indians of Venezuela as an SSRC Fellow, has 
done research on the Northwest Coast, and participated in the Southern 
Illinois University Third Anthropological Field Session in northern Mexico 
in 1956. He is currently investigating the mental health conditions in southern 
Illinois under a Public Health Service grant. 

KwANG-CuHIH CHANG received a Bachelor of Arts degree from the National 
Taiwan University (Taipei, Taiwan, China) in 1955 and is presently a graduate 
student at Harvard University as a recipient of a Harvard-Yenching Fellow- 
ship. He is continuing his interest in the study of settlement patterns, directing 
his attention to the circumpolar area and Southeast Asia. 

JeAN-CLAUDE GARDIN received his Bachelor of Science degree in economics 
from the University of London (1947) and a Bachelor of Arts degree in lin- 
guistics, ethnology, and the history of religion from the University of Paris 
(1950); he is presently Chargé de Recherches, Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique. His experiments in new methods of recording and searching in- 
formation relating to archeological documents has been supported by the 
Centre National de la Recherche Scientifique and the French Institute of 
Archaeology in Beirut, Lebanon. He engaged in fieldwork in Afghanistan as 
a member of the Délégation Archéologique Francaise en Afghanistan (1950— 
1952), and has published “Céramique de Bactres.” 

CorRECTIONS: Having from time to time noted the tendency for error to 
creep through the editorial process, we now note with embarrassment some 
errors on our own part. We wish to correct the biographic notice for Dr. Grace 
G. Harris in the December 1957 issue, and to call attention to the fact that 
she actually received her Ph.D. degree from Cambridge University. A similar 
error was made in an earlier issue with respect to A. I. Hallowell, who received 
his Ph.D. from University of Pennsylvania. We also note with chagrin the 
failure to list the Brief Communication in the February 1958 (60:1) issue by 
D. H. Hymes and Harold E. Driver, and the rejoinder by Charles B. White. 
They appear on pages 125-156. 

W. G. 
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Male and Female Adaptations in Culture Change 


LOUISE SPINDLER anp GEORGE SPINDLER 
Stanford University 


THE PROBLEM 


HIS paper has a dual purpose: to compare the psychological adaptations 

of adult males and females to the exigencies of sociocultural change in an 
historically primitive but rapidly acculturating population—the Menomini 
Indians of Wisconsin—and to present the methodology that makes it possible 
to describe these differences accurately.' In so doing, we hope to help to fill a 
lacuna in anthropological literature on the differential adjustment of the two 
sexes in culture change situations, and to illustrate a method of analysis for 
such situations that may prove useful as a model for comparisons in other situa- 
tions. 

Although an awareness of the problem has long existed, few anthropologists 
have explicitly dealt with differences between the adaptations of males and fe- 
males in their adjustment to a new environment created by the impact of an 
alien culture. Among those writing on American Indians, Mead (1932) was one 
of the first to recognize that acculturating females in one Plains Indian group 
undergo fewer abrupt changes in role playing than do the males. Joffe (1940) 
was impressed with the conservatism displayed by Fox Indian women in accu!- 
turation, as were the Hanks (1950) in their study of the Blackfoot, Vogt (1951) 
in his study of the Navaho, Elkin (1940) with the Arapaho, and Caudill (1949) 
with the Ojibwa. In studies where psychological tests such as the Rorschach 
were used, male-female differences in adjustment were again noted by Hallo- 
well (1942), who found that Saulteaux women were in general making a better 
adjustment to white culture than were the males. Caudill (1949) likewise found 
acculturating Ojibwa women less anxious than the men. While these studies 
are suggestive, they were not mainly concerned with male-female differences, 
and make little or no attempt to analyze these observed differences system- 
atically. 

In a general way, the Menomini data fit the model of male-female dif- 
ferences in culture change suggested by these studies. Menomini males appear 
to be more anxious and less controlled than do the women. And the women are 
psychologically more conservative. This suggests that for some reason the dis- 
ruptions created in rapid culture change hit the men more directly, leaving the 
women less changed and less anxious. We will first demonstrate that these psy- 
chological differences are present, and in so doing apply some new techniques 
of analysis to Rorschach data that will permit accurate location of the sources 
of these differences on the Menomini acculturative continuum. Then we will 
turn to the sociocultural context, and particularly to differences in male and 
female roles, to seek explanation of the psychological observations. 
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Particular attention is given in this paper to methodology and its deriva- 
tion. This is done in part because the Rorschach technique is used in this study 
and we wish to illustrate a method of analyzing Rorschach data that is not 
dependent upon acceptance of the usual interpretations of the meanings of 
scores developed by Western psychologists, since the validity of many of them 
has been questioned. Further, we wish to show how the technique used in this 
manner can provide essential information on modalities and distribution of 
psychological adaptations in culture change that would be difficult to gather 
or treat without a tool that provides quantitative data. And finally, we hope 
to show that when the subjects from whom protocols are taken are accurately 
located with respect to group identifications, acculturative and social status, 
and degree of social deviancy, meaningful relationships may be inferred be- 
tween the psychological and the sociocultural processes in culture change. 

The data and sample used in this study consist of 68 Rorschachs from 
males, and 61 from females, all over 21 years of age, one-half Menomini or 
more, and in the same acculturative categories (70 per cent of the females are 
married to Menomini males in the sample) ;? a schedule of 23 sociocultural 
indices for each subject (house type, language, religious identification, etc.) 
which afforded data for placing subjects on an acculturative continuum and de- 
fining explicit values associated with the native or American culture; and 
short autobiographies expressly structured in terms of culture change process 
(15 from women, 8 from men) collected from individuals in each accultura- 
tive category and selected for their representation of both modal and deviant 
characteristics.’ Interviews of each individual in the sample (and many 
others), participant observation over seven summers of field work, and ethno- 
historical data, provide context for the sample data listed above.‘ 

INITIAL TREATMENT OF THE DATA 

So that new procedures developed in this paper will be clear, it is necessary 
to summarize the methodological steps taken up to this point and described in 
detail elsewhere (G. Spindler 1955; L. Spindler 1956). 

For purposes of study, the Menomini sample was divided into four accul- 
turative categories, ranging from a native-oriented group, through transitional 
levels, to a fully acculturated category. Religious identification and participa- 
tion were used as initial criteria for tentative placement of individuals (first 
men, later women). The categories thus constituted were then validated for 
both sexes separately by application of a measure of association (tetrachoric r) 
to each sociocultural index from the schedule of indices referred to previously, 
in relationship to the posited placement of individuals in the acculturative 
categories, and by statistical tests of differences between categories with 
respect to these same items (using chi square). The fully acculturated category 
was then subdivided into two socioeconomic status groups on the basis of group 
memberships, residence, income, and occupation. 

The five categories thus distinguished for both males and females are: 


1. Native-oriented—all members of the Medicine Lodge and/or Dream Dance group 
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where the patterns of traditional culture survive to the greatest extent. 
2. Peyote Cult—composed of participating members of the Cult and constitutes a 
unique variation of culture conflict resolution within the transitional position. 
3. Transitional—consisting of persons in cultural transition who have participated 
in native-oriented religious activities and groups but have moved towards Catholi- 
cism and Western culture during their lifetimes, and are at present not clearly 
identified with either Western or native-oriented groups and values. 
4. Lower status acculturated—persons who were born Catholic and maintained this 
identification, know little or nothing of native traditions, but who have accul- 
turated to a laboring class standard. 
Elite acculturated—composed of persons who participate regularly in Catholic 
services, are members of the prestigeful Catholic Mother’s and Holy Name Socie- 
ties, and, if male, occupy managerial or semiprofessional positions in the reserva- 
tion lumber industry or agency. 


The figure below expresses the relationship between these categories in 
graphic form. 
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Fic. 1. Sociocultural categories in Menomini acculturation. 


Standard statistical techniques (chi square and “exact probability”) were 
applied first to the Rorschach data for the male sample to discover what statis- 
tically significant differences existed in the distributions of various Rorschach 
scores and combinations of scores among the acculturative categories. The dif- 
ferences revealed for the males were numerous, highly significant statistically, 
and ‘‘made sense”’ with respect to convergences between psychological and 
sociocultural process. There is no space here for discussion of the psychological 
content of these differences (G. Spindler 1955:107—166). In summary, this ap- 
plication of standard statistical techniques revealed that there was a homoge- 
neous psychological structure characterizing the native-oriented males which 
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was like that of Hallowell’s least acculturated Ojibwa (1951) and which ap- 

parently represented psychological as well as cultural continuity with the past. 

This structure tended to persist among the ungrouped transitionals but ex- 

hibited clear signs of corrosion in anxiety and breakdown of emotional control. 

The Peyotists exhibited high homogeneity of psychological structure marked 

by the same signs of anxiety and loss of control that appeared among the un- 

grouped transitionals, but exhibited special and deviant (within the Menomini 

sample) forms of introspective fantasy and self-concern that seemed to be a 

direct function of identification with cult ideology and experience in cult ritual. 

The lower-status acculturated were not clearly differentiated from either the 

transitionals or elite acculturated. The latter exhibited a dramatic psychologi- 

cal reformulation, in the setting of the Menomini continuum, that is apparently 
appropriate to their comparatively full participation in the structure of be- 
haviors and rewards associated with middle class American culture. 

GROSS MALE-FEMALE DIFFERENCES 

We anticipated that the same order of differences would be exhibited by the 
females. Consequently, the same statistical procedures were initially applied 
to the Rorschach data from females. The laborious process of applying exact 
probability and chi square tests (where size of sample permitted) to all possible 
comparisons of acculturative categories among the women, and between com- 
parable categories of men versus women, revealed very little by way of either 
statistically significant or logically consistent differences. Apparently the fe- 
males were a sample of a universe that was not responding to the same forces 
as the males. Or they were responding to the same forces, but differently. 

In an attempt to discover statistically the differences in Rorschach re- 
sponses between the two sexes that we hypothesized as existing on the basis 
of participant observation, autobiographies, and interviews, we applied chi 
square tests to the Rorschach data of all females compared to all males, in 
a massive test of difference without respect to acculturative categories. Signifi- 
cant differences were revealed by this technique? 

1. Women as a whole respond to the Rorschach ink blots with quicker reaction 
time than do the males (significant at .005). 

Women exhibit less loss of emotional control (.05), in spite of the fact that they 

tend to express their emotions more openly (marginally significant at .06). 

3. Women use more animal content than do men, to the greater exclusion of other 

types of content, indicating a less wide range of interests and experience (.001). 

4. Protocols of the women contain more animal movement than do those of the 
men. There is thus the possibility that women are more involved with biologi- 
cally oriented drives (eating, sex, reproduction) and exhibit less compulsion to pro- 
duce abstract concepts (.05). 

. Women exhibit fewer tension and anxiety indicators than do the men: less 
anxiety of a free floating type (.05); less tension and conflict awareness (.005); 
and less attempt at introspection as a possible resolution of personal problems 
(.02). 

6. Women as a whole show a higher degree of reality control than do the men (.05). 
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While we do not wish to make a case for these differences at this point, it is 
apparent that they are psychologically consistent within themselves. Women 
appear to be more controlled both intellectually and emotionally and yet re- 
tain enough open affect to be flexible. They appear to ruminate less about 
problems of conflict and are more involved with the problems of everyday life. 
There is apparently some significant tendency for females to adapt with less 
difficulty to the exigencies of culture change than do the males. All of the sep- 
arate signs listed above, and they are all the signs isolated by this technique, 
are consistent in this respect. 

But this information is not a very sizeable advance over what we already 
had hypothesized on the basis of other data, and does not go very significantly 
beyond what other studies have revealed. Furthermore, this technique affords 
no way of discovering the contribution of the various separate acculturative 
categories to the overall differences exhibited by the two sexes. Nor is it possi- 
ble to isolate the contribution of what might be quite unlike personality types 
to the fractionated differences in specific indices that were revealed. In short, 
the differences in psychological adaptations for males and females thus revealed 
are too abstract and too gross, and do not permit the positing of relationships 
between psychological and sociocultural adaptations in discriminating terms. 


THE APPLICATION OF A MODAL PERSONALITY TECHNIQUE 


With the knowledge that these gross overall differences did exist between 
males and females in the adaptive processes, the problem became one of finding 
a technique that would make it possible to refine and exploit the meaning of 
these differences and explicate the contributions to them of personality type 
and acculturative position. After much exploration it was decided that the 
modal personality technique applied to Tuscarora Rorschachs by Wallace 
(1952:60-68) would serve best. In contrast to the application of the technique 
in Wallace’s study, however, the modal personality is related to the accultura- 
tive groups delineated for the Menomini. The technique was first applied to the 
data from the Menomini women in a separate study by Louise Spindler (1956), 
then to the males and in terms of relationship to the females in the present 
study. 

A brief description of the technique will be necessary in order to make its 
application intelligible. One of the most crucial values in the technique is 
that the personality structure (as revealed by the Rorschach) is not frac- 
tionated—it permits expression of a holistic configuration of interrelated psy- 
chological characteristics. This configuration is most directly expressed by the 
Rorschach psychogram, a bar graph of the thirteen most important determi- 
nants of perception (see Fig. 2) such as human movement (M), animal move- 
ment (FM), form in outline (F), form-controlled shading (Fc), form-controlled 
color (FC), color predominant (CF), and so on, in usages standardized in the 
Klopfer system of scoring responses (1956). A psychogram of this kind, sum- 
marizing the total number of responses given in each determinant category, 
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can be constructed for any individual protocol or for a group of protocols in 
some expression of central tendency such as the mean. 

The difficulty with using the mean of a group of protocols as a measure of 
central tendency is that the distribution of most scores in Rorschach usage are 
highly skewed (most people give 1 or 2 ‘‘M”’ for example, but some give a few, 
or many more), and the extreme scores bias the mean out of proportion to their 
significance. Other objections of this kind apply also to the raw mode and the 
median. In addition, what is wanted is an expression of range around the meas- 
ures of central tendency that will include the Rorschach records of all those 
individuals who are enough alike to be psychologically indistinguishable, so 
that this ‘‘class” of individuals can be located wherever they may be in the 
acculturative continuum. 

The following is the procedure of construction of modal personality types, 
in the form of modal Rorschach psychograms, with expressions of acceptable 
range. First, the crude mode was found for each score (of which there are 21) 
for all males and all females separately. Then a function of the standard error 
of measurement for Rorschach scores, based on an estimated reliability for the 
Rorschach test of 0.800 (Wallace 1952:65), was used to set limits on either side 
of these crude modes. This operation defined the ‘“‘modal range” for each 
score. All scores falling in the modal range are considered indistinguishable 
from each other. Therefore, all individuals whose Rorschach protocol scores 
fall within the modal ranges for all 21 scores were regarded as belonging to a 
‘*modal class.’’ One such modal class was found for the males, and one for the 
females. The scores of all the individual protocols in each modal class were 
then averaged, so that a modal psychogram could be drawn for the men and for 
the women. The results are expressed in Figure 2, and will be discussed later. 

It will be noted that the use of twenty-one Rorschach indices (thirteen of 
which are expressed in the modal psychograms) provides rigcvous selective cri- 
teria for what is modal or most representative. In most populations, even 
homogeneous ones, the selective criteria will eliminate more from the modal 
class than are included. But the fact that the number of indices used as criteria 
is large, and that the indices are organized in the form of a personality type, 
means that selection is dependent upon a configuration of indices rather than 
upon single criteria. 

With a modal psychogram established for the Menomini women, and an- 
other for the men, it became possible to answer certain questions that could 
not be asked until now. What are the salient features of difference in these 
psychograms, as complex expressions of psychological adaptation, between 
males and females in the Menomini sample? Do these modal characteristics 
account for the differences between the sexes in psychological adaptation which 
were uncovered in the statistical test of fractionated factors? Or are the latter 
the result of fortuitous, nonrepresentative convergences? What is the distribu- 
tion of the modal psychological type throughout the continuum of accultura- 
tion for the two sexes? What is the location of what we have chosen to call ‘‘the 
psychocultural center of gravity” for the men and women in the acculturative 
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continuum, and how is it different for the two sexes? The remaining pages will 
be devoted to analysis of data relevant to these questions and to discussion of 
the corollary sociocultural processes. 


MODAL MENOMINI: MALE AND FEMALE 


The modal psychograms for Menomini males and females are presented in 
Figure 2 below. 

We will try to avoid the technical language of standard Rorschach inter- 
pretation and confine the following discussion to application of ‘‘middle range” 
interpretive hypotheses that make extremes of nonoperational assumptions 
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Fic. 2. Modal Menomini Rorschach profiles. 


about the meaning of scores unnecessary. Later we will demonstrate a tech- 
nique that makes even these modest assumptions unnecessary. Upon examina- 
tion of the modal psychograms, it is apparent that the one for the males is 
quite different from that for the females. The ‘‘m,” ‘k,” and 
determinants are represented in the former and absent in the latter, and the 
“FC”/“CF” ratios are reversed. These determinants express inanimate move- 
ment in tension or conflict (m), “squeezed down” two-dimensional percepts of 
what are ordinarily three-dimensional concepts (k), diffuse, vague percepts 
(K), vista (introspective) percepts (FK), and use of achromatic color (C’). The 
CF dominance over FC in the male psychogram indicates that there is less 
control by form perception (F) over color perception (C) than is the case with 
the modal women. These determinants together, as usually interpreted, com- 
bine to produce a picture of disturbance, tension, and diffuse anxiety, and de- 
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crease in emotional controls among the modal males that is not represented 
among the females. While the presence or absence of one or two of these in- 
dices would be insufficient evidence, and while specific interpretive hypotheses 
for any one of them may be only tentatively acceptable, the presence of a 
complex of factors pointing to an internally consistent picture in one case, and 
the total absence of this same complex in the other, is highly convincing. 

It is interesting that all of the differences uncovered by the gross test of 
male-female difference described previously are represented by the differences 
between the two modal psychograms (with the exception of the difference in 
reaction time, which cannot be represented in a psychogram). These factors 
are all congruent in contributing to a complex of less anxiety and disturbance 
for females in adaptation. And apparently it is the modal type in the sample 
of each sex, and from all acculturative categories, that is contributing to this 
differential relationship, and not fortuitous convergence of fractionated psy- 
chological factors drawn from diverse psychological types. 


THE PSYCHOCULTURAL CENTER OF GRAVITY 


With the modal psychological structures established and compared, the 
next problem in the analysis of male-female adaptations in culture change is 
to locate them for males and females separately on the acculturative con- 
tinuum. The points on the continuum where these structures are concentrated, 
as located by three convergent techniques to be described below, we have 
chosen to call ‘“‘psychocultural centers of gravity.”” We are not strongly com- 
mitted to the label but wish to use it as a matter of convenience. The ramifica- 
tions of the concept wil! become clear as we locate the p.c.g.’s (as they will 
henceforth be called) for men and women, compare them, and compare the 
departures from them in the acculturative continuum. This application of the 
Rorschach, combined with data on acculturative position, requires minimal 
acceptance of conventional interpretive hypotheses about the meaning of 
scores. While the other usages developed in this paper have been as operational 
as possible, given the purposes of the analysis, this application depends pri- 
marily upon the concentration and dispersion of a complex of behavioral in- 
dices of psychological process and not upon the formal psychological meaning 
ascribed to Rorschach scores. The only assumption we must grant is that the 
Rorschach reliably samples psychological, perceptual process. We do not have 
to grant the validity of the conventional meanings of the sampling in order for 
the results to have significance for the study of psychological adaptation in 
culture change. 

The p.c.g. can be located through several convergent procedures. The first 
is to compare the modal psychogram for each sex to the typical psychograms of 
each acculturative category. The construction of typical psychograms for each 
category requires a separate operation not described in this paper, but pre- 
sented elsewhere by G. Spindler (1955:169-170). When this is done for the 
male sample of Menomini it is clear that the modal male psychogram for the 
whole sample is most like that of the transitional acculturative category, and 
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TABLE 1, DISTRIBUTION OF MODAL PERSONALITY TYPE IN 
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that for the females is most like that of the native-oriented group. This loca- 
tion of the p.c.g. by inspection is a simple but forthright procedure which sug- 
gests that Menomini females tend typically to be psychologically more con- 
servative than do males. It also suggests that the males typically tend to be 
neither acculturated nor native-oriented, psychologically speaking, but sus- 
pended between the two more culturally coherent stages of acculturation. 

The second procedure for locating the p.c.g. is to find the proportion of 
each acculturative category which is composed of members of the modal class 
for males and for females, on which the modal psychograms for each sex are 
based. Figure 3 presents this information in graphic form; Table 1 details the 
basis for the chart. The percentages of each acculturative category composed 
of modal class representatives are denoted. Of course, the percentages do not 
total 100 per cent, since they are proportions of different total numbers. For 
example, the native-oriented female category ‘‘A’’ numbers 8 women, 4 of 
whom are in the modal class; ‘‘C’’? numbers 12 women, 4 of whom are in the 
modal class; and ‘“‘D” totals 26 women, 6 of whom are in the modal class. 

This procedure produces additional information concerning the p.c.g., and 
affords new data on the distribution of typical psychological adaptation for 
each sex. The p.c.g. for the women is still clearly the native-oriented group. 
The picture of psychological conservatism is strengthened. It is also important 
that all acculturative categories excepting that of the elite acculturated con- 
tributes significantly to the female modal class. The prototype is the native- 
oriented psychological structure and cultural position but apparently this pro- 
totype, in both of its dimensions (as indicated by data to be analyzed shortly), 
exhibits continuity throughout the acculturative continuum for the women 
until the elite acculturated position is reached. At this point there is a ‘‘cutoff.” 
Elite Menomini women are clearly deviant in terms of central tendency in the 
Menomini acculturative continuum. 

The distributional chart for males both confirms and modifies the interpre- 
tation of the results of location of the p.c.g. by inspection. The p.c.g. is even 
further along the acculturative continuum than the inspection procedure in- 
dicated—-in the lower status acculturated category. The psychocultural posi- 
tion of the males is therefore practically the reverse of that for the females. 
The central tendency in psychological adaptation for Menomini males is far 
toward full acculturation. For females it is toward a least acculturated status. 
The distributional chart also conveys the information that each acculturative 
category contributes in some degree to the male modal class. Apparently there 
is continuity here also, but in lesser degree, and the continuity is in terms of 
transitional psychological characteristics and cultural position rather than 
native. 

The third procedure for locating the p.c.g. is to turn to the actual people 
composing the modal class for each sex and ask what characteristics, in both 
psychological and sociocultural dimensions, they exhibit with respect to the 
norms of their groups. Such an analysis could quickly reach proportions that 
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would be unfeasible for presentation in this paper, so only a summary of salient 
features will be included. 

The native-oriented women in the female modal class are typical members 
of their group. They all exhibit a full complement of nativistic cultural reten- 
tions, and self-consciously try to raise their children as Indians. The one modal 
class woman in the Peyote Cult group was born a Peyotist, not driven to it by 
the experience of culture conflict as were most others, and retains social and 
cultural ties with the native-oriented group. She is thus deviant in the context 
of the cult. The nature of the Peyote group as a “systematic deviation” within 
the Menomini continuum must be taken into account here (G. Spindler 1955: 
89-90). The transitional women in the modal class lack any clear-cut group 
identifications but express traditional Menomini values in their behaviors. 
They are not psychologically deviant within their group in the sense that 75 
percent of the women in this acculturative category either fall within the modal 
class or exhibit all but one scoring criterion of this class—a fact that dramat- 
ically bespeaks the psychological conservatism of this group. With one excep- 
tion, the modal class lower status acculturated women self-consciously chose 
to interact and identify with older relatives who had experience with the tradi- 
tional Menomini culture, even though these modal women themselves have 
had no direct experience in groups or patterns representative of it. They are 
deviant in their group, since the majority of lower status acculturated women 
are second or third generation Catholics who, at the verbal level at least, ex- 
hibit values not unlike those of middle class white women. There are no modal 
class women in the elite acculturated group. This category is composed of 
women striving for acceptance on middle class white terms, but they represent 
a marked deviant minority in the acculturative continuum for women (see L. 
Spindler 1956), together with others from the lower status acculturated cate- 
gory, though these two status groups are separated by rather impermeable 
social barriers. 

The analysis of individual cases in the modal class of Menomini males does 
not require so full a treatment. The males in this class all express in varying 
degrees, in both their Rorschach records and in other behaviors,’ the psycho- 
logical features of disorganization in emotional control, presence of anxiety 
and tension, and worrisome introspection that are aspects of what may be 
called a transitional syndrome in the Menomini acculturative continuum. 
There are three partial exceptions to this statement. They are men who exhibit 
highly constricted personality structures that presumably represent the result 
of social withdrawal and psychological defense against threat. This latter 
structure may be considered a permutation of the first. 

These modal class males represent the central tendency of psychological 
adaptation in the male acculturative continuum. However, they are al! deviant 
in some degree within their particular acculturative categories. This is neces- 
sarily the case because the male categories are so sharply differentiated from 
each other, as the statistical treatment of the male Rorschach data indicated. 
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Each represents an ingroup homogeneity of psychological adaptation which 
differentiates it from each other category—with the exception of the transi- 
tionals. This group is psychologically more heterogeneous than the others. The 
process of adaptation for the males is apparently more disjunctive than for the 
females. 

The picture of disjunctive psychological adaptation for the males and con- 
tinuous adaptation for the females is strengthened by the fact that only 12 
percent of the males in the whole sample are in the modal class, and 25 percent 
of the females. This means that there is a greater tendency for the latter to 
exhibit psychological homogeneity in adaptation; it also helps to account for 
the fact that no important differences were found between the various accul- 
turative categories for women, and conversely, for the fact that acculturative 
categories for males were highly differentiated, in the initial statistical tests 
applied to the sample. 

The information revealed by individual case analysis confirms and amplifies 
conclusions concerning the p.c.g. for each sex in the acculturative process exist- 
ing at present among the Menomini. The p.c.g. for women is the native-ori- 
ented type, which is retained in surprising degree all the way through the 
acculturative continuum (disregarding the Peyote group as a special case) 
until the acculturated departure, which represents a small minority, takes 
place. Other forms of adaptation constitute deviations from the p.c.g. For 
males, the information again conveys a quite different picture. The male p.c.g. 
in terms of individual cases is transitional-disturbed. The acculturative process 
is sharply disjunctive for males, but permits the maintenance of psychological 
continuity for women in conservative terms. 

CONTRIBUTING SOCIOCULTURAL FACTORS 

Having observed covariance in psychological and sociocultural process, 
and having compared this covariance for Menomini males and females, we are 
obliged to attempt an explanation of the observed processes. Our attempt to 
explain rests at the level of plausibility, and with reference to role expectations 
and life experience in the social environment patterned by the influence of 
traditional Menomini culture, the impact of Western culture, and the condi- 
tions of contemporary reservation life. We can only draw selectively from this 
complex of factors and summarize briefly what appear to be factors of possible 
significance.’ 

Important social factors which serve to generate and support female psy- 
chological differences are found in the dynamics of the Menomini reservation 
social system. For example, it is pertinent that the mobility pattern for the 
males differs markedly from that for the females. Women may change groups 
readily and easily, by marriage and by adoption of the accessory behaviors, 
among the native-oriented, Peyote Cult, and Transitional categories. By defini- 
tion, only those males and females who are born Catholic and have no religious 
identification with native groups comprise the acculturated categories. How- 
ever, unlike the situation found for the males, comparatively impermeable 
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class barriers exist for the acculturating females between the lower status 
acculturated group and the elite. Lower status acculturated females are rarely 
accepted in the elite group, where status is almost hereditary. The males, on 
the other hand, through gaining occupational and economic success and the 
proper symbols of middle class culture, do move from lower status to elite 
status within the reservation community. Having achieved elite status, the 
males select wives who are less than one-half Indian or entirely white, since 
middle class values are associated with white skin color, in Menomini percep- 
tion. 

Many lower status acculturated women, realizing that the status and goals 
of white middle class culture are unavailable to them, either choose to identify 
with relatives raised in Menomini traditions, join the drinking crowd of women, 
or attempt to achieve the material symbols of middle class culture, disregard- 
ing the appropriate means for attainment. The female modal psychological 
structure was exhibited by all those women in the lower status acculturated 
category who chose to identify with Menomini relatives, and by no others. 
But none of these kinds of adjustments facilitate the radical psychological re- 
organization necessary for a change from a Menomini cultural position to that 
of a middle class white. 

Another explanation lies in the relationship between traditional and con- 
temporary role expectations, values, and their psychological corollaries. His- 
torically speaking, Menomini culture was male oriented, with most public 
activities such as hunting, warfare, ceremony and ritual, centering on the 
male. The men, who took these important public “instrumental” roles, op- 
erated within rigidly defined role prescriptions.* On the other hand, women’s 
oles, almost by default, were loosely defined and were interpreted in a flexible 
manner. Women had the choice of either assuming traditional female roles or 
they could gain respect without censure if they chose also to engage in male 
activities such as fishing, hunting, dancing in a male fashion, or foot racing. 
They could even become practitioners of native medicine. During the accul- 
turative process, women continue to adapt in this flexible fashion. Except in 
the most acculturated categories, Menomini women continue to play the affec- 
tive, supportive, ‘expressive’ roles (Parsons et al. 307-20) of wife, mother, 
and social participant in a more or less traditional Menomini fashion, un- 
hampered by rigid role prescriptions stemming from either the traditional cul- 
ture or from Western culture. It is hypothesized that because of this role 
continuity, they do not find the flux and conflict of rapid culture change as 
disturbing as do the males. 

In contrast to the females, the acculturating Menomini males continue to 
take instrumental roles of public leadership and gaining of livelihood in the 
acculturation situation, as they did in the pattern of native culture, but roles 
in which the prescriptions for behavior have changed drastically. The male 
wage earner, for example, is forced into making immediate accommodations to 
role expectations patterned into the socioeconomic structure in which he must 
make his own and his family’s living, and from which he must in part derive his 
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self-concept. And these expectations are often discontinuous or in direct con- 
flict with those of his traditional Menomini culture, even the attenuated part 
that is ‘‘built into” his personality under contemporary conditions. He must 
learn to be punctual in his arrivals and departures, and run his daily and 
weekly cycle by the clock and calendar. He has to learn that accumulation of 
property and money is the way ‘“‘to get ahead.”’ And he has to learn that 
getting ahead in this fashion is the most important thing a man can do. There 
are no precedents for these and many other expectations in the traditional 
pattern of instrumental roles for males in Menomini culture. Not only does 
the male have to learn new behavior patterns and accept new goals that are in 
conflict with the traditional ones, but in so doing he meets with prejudicial 
attitudes of whites toward Indians, even in the relatively favorable situation 
of the Menomini, that women encounter more infrequently in their habitual 
roles. So in his very striving toward acculturated values he experiences rejec- 
tion, and this must in many instances engender anxieties and self-doubt. In 
short, the crucial respects in which contemporary American culture conflicts 
with native culture and maintains barriers against full acceptance, are en- 
countered most directly and dramatically, by tiie males in their exercise of 
instrumental roles. Furthermore, the wives of these men, in continuing to play 
their expressive roles in more or less traditional fashion, make it more difficult 
for their husbands to play the contemporary male instrumental roles appropri- 
ately, since the men are encountering problems of adjustment which their 
wives do not fully understand, at least at the emotional level. Therefore, the 
women cannot play the supportive aspect of their expressive roles adequately, 
and this probably helps to account for the insecurity of males in the instru- 
mental roles. 

A dimension of behavior lending support to this interpretation is furnished 
by the comparatively high degree of retention of traditional Menomini values 
exhibited by the women. These values apparently are not directly contested 
during the acculturative process and the only drastic changes that take place 
in value retention are at the elite acculturated level where women have had 
little or no contact with the old culture. 

Table 2 presents a few explicit indices from which the differential rate of 
value change between males and females may be inferred. 

The data are self-explanatory. These indices of specific value retentions 
begin to drop sharply in the Peyote Cult category for the males, while females 
retain them in much greater proportion through the lower status acculturated 
category. 

CONCLUSION 

Menomini women do not encounter the sharply disjunctive role expecta- 
tions in acculturation that the men do, as long as they continue to play the 
feminine, expressive roles. Even when they move into the arena of instru- 
mental roles in acculturation, as a minority of women do, the traditional flexi- 
bility of the feminine position probably helps make it possible for them to 
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adapt to new expectations without much disturbance and without deep psy- 
chological reformulation. Furthermore, these movements into the instru- 
mental roles are usually tentative or partial, and rarely dominate the woman’s 
purposes or energies. But for the males, the new roles that they must neces- 
sarily appropriate in acculturation and that dominate their lives, are in sharp 
conflict with what they have had ‘‘built into” their personality systems by 
their usually less acculturated parents, and particularly by their mothers, 
who, being women, maintain in greatest degree the traditional cultural pat- 
terns and their psychological concomitants and must pass them on to their 
children. The struggle of psychocultural forces—values, attitudes, and role 


TABLE 2. COMPARISON OF THE RETENTION OF NATIVE 
VALUES BETWEEN MALES AND FEMALES 


Accul- Know Some Use Full Display of 


turative Sex No. Native Indian Knowledge Native 
Category Lore Medicines of Menomini Objects 
A F 8 100% 100% 100% 100°% 

M 17 100 100 88 88 

B F 7 100 100 86 100 

M 13 84 92 54 15 

Cc F 12 100 100 67 100 

M 15 67 86 40 6 

D F 26 73 61 50 12 

M 10 10 10 30 0 

E F 8 25 12 25 0 

M 13 30 7 30 0 


expectations internalized during early socialization, versus their contemporary 
complements in the role expectations which men must adopt in getting a living 
and acting in the context of public affairs—is mirrored in the anxiety, tension, 
constriction, and breakdown of emotional controls characterizing the modal 
Menomini male in acculturation. This role conflict, the preconditions for 
which are laid down in socialization, is maintained and heightened by the 
acculturative lag between husbands and wives. The discontinuity of roles for 
males is concomitant with the psychological discontinuity they exhibit. And 
the impelling nature of the new instrumental roles they must adopt is pro- 
jected in the location of their psychocultural center of gravity further along the 
continuum of acculturation than is the case with the women. The psychological 
differences between Menomini males and females may therefore be seen as the 
result of a complex of interlocking factors that appear to assume the form of a 
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self-sustaining cycle, the key factor of which may be the psychocultural posi- 
tion of the women. 


NOTES 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is made to the Center for Advanced Study in the Behavioral 
Sciences for the time and support that enabled us to collaborate on this article and do the analysis 
upon which it is based. A shortened version of the paper was presented at the American Anthro- 
pological Association meetings in Chicago, December 1957. 

2 The sample was selected sociometrically. Persons with whom necessary rapport had been 
established, and who represented known sociocultural characteristics, were asked to recommend 
others to be studied who were “like” and ‘‘unlike” themselves. The process was repeated with 
each new case. 

’ See L. Spindler (1956) for a full treatment of relevant data for Menomini women. 

* All Rorschachs for both males and females, sixteen short autobiographies from women and 
eight for the men, and personal documents collected from Menomini Peyotists are included in 
Primary Records in Culture and Personality. Vol. I, edited by Bert Kaplan. Microcard Founda- 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin; 1957. 

5 The Rorschach signs and scores used in these tests of difference are not included in this 
paper because they are meaningless to readers not trained in their usage without explanation for 
which we do not have space. L. Spindler (1956) includes this information. A probability at .05 or 
less is considered significant. 

6 For various reasons the usual test-retest and split-half tests of reliability are not strictly 
appropriate for the Rorschach. Despite the difficulties, coefficients of reliability are obtained 
ranging from .40 to above .90 for the various scores and ratios. See Ainsworth’s review of 
Rorschach validity and reliability in Klopfer 1954. 

7 By “other behaviors” we mean drinking, fighting, wife-beating, political outbreaks, social 
withdrawal, and feelings expressed in interviews and autobiographies. 

8 Extended treatment of the sociocultural context of psychological adaptations among the 
women is given by L. Spindler (1956). 

® The concepts “‘instrumental,” and ‘“‘expressive”’ roles are taken from Parsons, Bales, et al. 
(1955). Instrumental roles are those concerned with relations of the larger socioeconomic system 
to the family group. Expressive roles are those concerned with the maintenance of integrative 
relations between members of the family group. 
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Dreams and the Wishes of the Soul: A Type of Psychoana- 
lytic Theory among the Seventeenth Century Iroquois! 


ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE 
Eastern Pennsylvania Psychiatric Institute and 
University of Pennsylvania 


NTHROPOLOGISTS have traditionally paid attention to the dreams and 

dream-related behavior of primitive peoples. Three sorts of anthropo- 
logical interest may be distinguished: the ethnographic, the historical, and the 
psychoanalytic. The ethnographer describes the beliefs and customs of his 
subjects, including the customary way in which they regard and use dream 
experiences. The ethnologist may look to dreams as the point of origin for 
innovations, or—and I think here particularly of Tylor—he may regard primi- 
tive theorizing about the meaning of dreams as the source of fundamental and 
widely-distributed assumptions about the nature of the world; Tylor thought 
the experience of dreaming of distant or deceased persons might have suggested 
to early man the concept of the soul, and thus have contributed to the “‘theory”’ 
of animism. Finally, the cultural anthropologist of this generation has some- 
times used reported dreams as data for psychoanalytic types of interpretation, 
with a view to determining what personality organizations might be regarded 
as typical of whole peoples or even of mankind, or as a portal to the under- 
standing of the individual’s relationship to his culture. 

This paper is essentially ethnographic; it describes the theory and practice, 
relative to dreams, reported by Jesuit missionaries among the seventeenth- 
century Iroquois. However, the data raise questions of both theoretical and 
historical interest: for we find here a ‘‘primitive” people actively using a 
theory of the mind similar in many essentials to that expressed by Sigmund 
Freud and his intellectual heirs in Western European cultural tradition of two 
centuries later. It is at least an interesting case of independent invention (for I 
see no evidence of Iroquois dream theory having influenced Freud, directly or 
indirectly). It emphasizes again the probable importance of dreams as sources 
of innovation in human cultural history. And it poses an interesting question 
in the sociology of knowledge: what (if any) common sociocultural forces can 
be found to explain the existence of such similar psychological theories in two 
such different societies as Vienna and Iroquoia? While it is evident that Iro- 
quoian and Freudian dream theory are not precisely the same (and the Iro- 
quoian theory introduced an animistic thesis as well as the psychoanalytic 
one), the differences are not much more marked than the differences between, 
for instance, Jungian and Freudian varieties of psychoanalytic theory. It 
seems to the writer that this curious case of independent invention, in two 
such different cultures and in an area of culture peculiarly subject (so one 
might think) to functional explanations of various kinds, raises the dormant 
theoretical question of the nature of the psychic unity of mankind, and sug- 
gests the importance of the now unfashionable interest in the philosophical 
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activities of “‘primitive”’ peoples for the evaluation of psycholinguistic studies 
and theories of ‘‘primitive” thought.? 


The black-robed Jesuit fathers began the preaching of the gospel to the 
Seneca nation in the year 1668. They quickly found that the Seneca were 
rigidly attached to Iroquoian religious traditions and were particularly ob- 
stinate in looking to their dreams for guidance in all the important affairs of 
life. Father Fremin wrote: 

The Iroquois have, properly speaking, only a single Divinity—the dream. To it they 
render their submission, and follow all its orders with the utmost exactness. The Tson- 
nontouens [Seneca] are more attached to this superstition than any of the others; 
their Religion in this respect becomes even a matter of scruple; whatever it be that they 
think they have done in their dreams, they believe themselves absolutely obliged to 
execute at the earliest moment. The other nations content themselves with observing 
those of their dreams which are the most important; but this people, which has the 
reputation of living more religiously than its neighbors, would think itself guilty of a 
great crime if it failed in its observance of a single dream. The people think only of that, 
they talk about nothing else, and all their cabins are filled with their dreams. They spare 
no pains, no industry, to show their attachment thereto, and their folly in this particular 
goes to such an excess as would be hard to imagine. He who has dreamed during the 
night that he was bathing, runs immediately, as soon as he rises, all naked, to several 
cabins, in each of which he has a kettleful of water thrown over his body, however cold 
the weather may be. Another who has dreamed that he was taken prisoner and burned 
alive, has found himself bound and burned like a captive on the next day, being per- 
suaded that by thus satisfying his dream, this fidelity will avert from him the pain and 
infamy of captivity and death,—which, according to what he has learned from his 
Divinity, he is otherwise bound to suffer among his enemies. Some have been known to 
go as far as Quebec, travelling a hundred and fifty leagues, for the sake of getting a dog, 
that they had dreamed of buying there. . . . 


Father Fremin and his colleagues were appalled: some Seneca might, any 
night, dream of their deaths! *‘What peril we are in every day,” he wrote, 
“among people who will murder us in cold blood if they have dreamed of do- 
ing so; and how slight needs to be an offense that a Barbarian has received 
from someone, to enable his heated imagination to represent to him in a dream 
that he takes revenge on the offender” (letter of Father Fremin, in Kenton 
1927, 2:191-92). It is small wonder that the Jesuits early attempted to dis- 
abuse the Seneca of their confidence in dreams, propounding various subtle 
questions such as, ‘Does the soul leave the body during sleep?” and ‘‘Can in- 
fants in the womb dream?”’, either affirmative or negative answers to which 
would involve the recognition (according to the Jesuits) of logical contradic- 
tions in native theory (Relation of Father Carheil, 1669-70, in Kenton 1927, 
2:186-89). 

But Jesuit logic did not discourage Seneca faith. The Quaker missionaries 
who reached the Senca one hundred and thirty years later found in them much 
the same ‘‘superstitious”’ respect for dreams which their unsuccessful predeces- 
sors had discovered. ‘‘They are superstitious in the extreme, with respect to 
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dreams, and witchcraft,’’ wrote Halliday Jackson (1830) ‘‘and councils are 
often called, on the most trifling occurrences of this nature. To elucidate this— 
in the winter of 1799, while one of the Friends was engaged in instructing the 
children in school learning, a message came from a confederate tribe, eighty 
miles distant, stating that one of their little girls had dreamed that ‘the devil 
was in all white people alike, and that they ought not to receive instruction 
from the Quakers, neither was it right for their children to learn to read and 
write.’ In consequence of this circumstance, a council was called, the matter 
was deliberated on, and divers of them became so much alarmed, as to prevent 
their children from attending the school for some time.” 

This faith in dreams is still alive, although somewhat diminished in 
strength, in the twentieth century. For many Seneca, dreams even today con- 
trol the choice and occasion of curing ceremonies, membership in the ‘‘secret’’ 
medicine societies, the selection of friends, and degree of confidence in life. At 
the New Year’s ceremony, people still go about asking that their dreams be 
guessed, and a particularly vivid dream still is brought to a clairvoyant (usu- 
ally a woman) for interpretation (Fenton 1953; and personal communications 
from M. H. Deardorff). Over the course of nearly three hundred years and 
probably longer, the Seneca—like the other Iroquois—have let dreams direct 
their lives. 

The Iroquois theory of dreams was basically psychoanalytic. Father 
Ragueneau in 1649 described the theory in language which might have been 
used by Freud himself: 

In addition to the desires which we generally have that are free, or at least voluntary 
inus, [and] which arise from a previous knowledge of some goodness that we imagine to 
existin the thing desired, the Hurons [and, he might have added, the Seneca] believe that 
our souls have other desires, which are, as it were, inborn and concealed. These, they 
say, come from the depths of the soul, not through any knowledge, but by means of a 
certain blind transporting of the soul to certain objects; these transports might in the 
language of philosophy be called Desideria innata, to distinguish them from the former, 
which are called Desideria Elicita. 

Now they believe that our soul makes these natural desires known by means of 
dreams, which are its language. Accordingly, when these desires are accomplished, it is 
satisfied; but, on the contrary, if it be not granted what it desires, it becomes angry, 
and not only does not give its body the good and the happiness that it wished to pro- 
cure for it, but often it also revolts against the body, causing various diseases, and even 
death. ... 

In consequence of these erroneous [thought Father Ragueneau] ideas, most of the 
Hurons are very careful to note their dreams, and to provide the soul with what it has 
pictured to them during their sleep. If, for instance, they have seen a javelin in a dream, 
they try to get it; if they have dreamed that they gave a feast, they will give one on 
awakening, if they have the wherewithal; and so on with other things. And they call 
this Ondinnonk—a secret desire of the soul manifested by a dream (Kenton 1927, 
1:503-04). 


But the Hurons recognized that the manifest content or emptiness of a 
dream might conceal rather than reveal the soul’s true wish. And so: 
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... Just as, although we did not always declare our thoughts and inclinations by 
means of speech, those who by means of supernatural vision could see into the depths 
of our hearts would not fail to have a knowledge of them—in the same manner, the 
Hurons believe that there are certain persons, more enlightened than the common, 
whose sight penetrates, as it were, into the depths of the soul. These see the natural 
and hidden desires that it has, though the soul has declared nothing by dreams, or 
though he who may have had the dreams had completely forgotten them. It is thus 
that their medicine-men . . . acquire credit, and make the most of their art by saying 
that a child in the cradle, who has neither discernment nor knowledge, will have an 
Ondinnonk—that is to say, a natural and hidden desire for such or such a thing; and 
that a sick person will have similar desires for various things of which he has never had 
any knowledge, or anything approaching it. For, as we shall explain further on, the 
Hurons believe that one of the most efficacious remedies for rapidly restoring health 
is to grant the soul of the sick person these natural desires (Relation of Father Rague- 
neau, 1647-48, in Kenton 1927, 1:503-04). 


According to Iroquois theory, disease or bodily infirmity could arise from 
three sources: from natural injuries, such as the wounds of war or physical 
accident; from witchcraft, by which certain foreign articles such as balls of 
hair, splinters of bone, clots of blood, or bear’s teeth were projected magically 
into a victim’s body; and from 
the mind of the patient himself, which desires something, and will vex the body of 
the sick man until it possesses the thing required. For they think that there are in 
every man certain inborn desires, often unknown to themselves, upon which the 
happiness of individuals depends. For the purpose of ascertaining desires and innate 
appetites of this character, they summon soothsayers, who, as they think, have a di- 
vinely-imparted power to look into the inmost recesses of the mind. These men declare 
that whatever first occurs to them, or something from which they suspect some gain can 
be derived, is desired by the sick person. Thereupon the parents, friends, and relatives 
of the patient do not hesitate to procure and lavish upon him whatever it may be, how- 
ever expensive, a return of which is never thereafter to be sought . . . (Relation of 
Father Jouvency, 1610-13, in Kenton 1927, 1:7). 


The Huron, Seneca, and other Iroquoian peoples ascribed to the soul 
several faculties which are not unlike the faculties which European psychol- 
ogists of the day (i.e. the theologians) recognized. The Huron considered that 
the human body was inhabited by a single soul with several functions, and 
depending on the function which was being alluded to at the moment, a differ- 
ent name was used. There was a name for the soul in its capacity to animate 
the body and give it life; in its capacity to have knowledge; in its capacity to 
exercise judgment; in its capacity to wish or desire; and in its capacity to leave 
the body, as it might during dreams or after death. The soul occupied all parts 
of the body, and so had head, arms, legs, trunk, and all the rest of the anatomy 
(in ethereal counterpart) of the corporeal body (Relation of Father LeJeune, 
1636, in Kenton 1927, 1:255-56). 

Intuitively, the Iroquois had achieved a great degree of psychological 
sophistication. They recognized conscious and unconscious parts of the mind. 
They knew the great force of unconscious desires, and were aware that the 
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frustration of these desires could cause mental and physical (“‘psychosomatic’’) 
illness. They understood that these desires were expressed in symbolic form by 
dreams, but that the individual could not always properly interpret these 
dreams himself. They had noted the distinction between the manifest and 
latent content of dreams, and employed what sounds like the technique of 
free association to uncover the latent meaning. And they considered that the 
best method for the relief of psychic and psychosomatic distress was to give 
the frustrated desire satisfaction, either directly or symbolically. 


The dreams reported by the Jesuit fathers, and in the ethnological litera- 
ture up to the present time, provide a measure of the range and types of mani- 
fest content, and to a degree of the latent content, of Iroquois dreams. Dreams 
involving overt sexuality were not rare, and since they were freely reported 
and often acted out in therapeutic orgies, they gave the fathers great concern. 
Normally the Iroquoian peoples were modest in dress, often rather shy in 
heterosexual contacts, and although premarital affairs were freely permitted to 
the young people and divorce and remarriage were easy for adults, chastity 
and marital fidelity were publicly recognized ideals. The fulfillment of dream 
wishes, however, took priority over other proprieties. 

In 1656, at Onondaga, three warriors came to the village during the Mid- 
winter Ceremony. They had been absent for a year in an unsuccessful campaign 
against the Cat, or Erie, Nation. One of the warriors ‘‘was as wasted, pale, and 
depressed, as if he had spoken with the Devil. He spat blood, and was so dis- 
figured that one scarcely dared to look him in the face.’”’ This man, when he 
arrived, announced that he had a matter of great importance to communicate 
to the elders. When they had assembled, he told them that during the campaign 
he had seen Tarachiawagon, He-who-holds-up-the-sky, the culture hero, in the 
guise of a little dwarf. Tarachiawagon had addressed the warrior thus: 


I am he who holds up the Sky, and the guardian of the earth; I preserve men, and 
give victories to warriors. I have made you masters of the earth and victors over so 
many Nations: I made you conquer the Hurons, the Tobacco Nation, the Ahondihron 
nons, Atiraguenrek, Atiaonrek, Takoulguehronnons and Gentaguetehronnons; in short, 
I have made you what you are: and if you wish me to continue my protection over you, 
hear my words, and execute my orders. 

First, vou will find three Frenchmen in your village when you arrive there. Secondly, 
you will enter during the celebration of the Honnaouroria. Thirdly, after your arrival, 
let there be sacrificed to me ten dogs, ten porcelain beads from each cabin, a collar 
[belt of wampum] ten rows wide, four measures of sunflower seed, and as many of beans. 
And, as for thee, let two married women be given thee, to be at thy disposal for five 
days. If that be not executed item by item I will make thy Nation a prey to all sorts of 
disaster,—and, after it is all done, I will declare to thee my orders for the future 
(Father deQuens, Relation of 1655-56, in Kenton 1927, 2:80-81). 


The dreamer’s demands were fulfilled. 

The Jesuits noted also, among the Huron, a formal ritual of gratification 
of sexual wishes expressed in dreams. In 1639, Father LeJeune met an old man 
(‘in the common opinion of the Savages, . . . one of the most respectable and 
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virtuous men of the whole country’’) who was dying of an ulcer which had 
spread from his wrist to his shoulder and finally had begun to eat into his torso. 
This man’s last desires were ‘‘a number of dogs of a certain shape and color, 
with which to make a three day’s feast; a quantity of flour for the same pur- 
pose; some dances, and like performances; but principally . . . the ceremony 
of the ‘andacwander,’ a mating of men with girls, which is made at the end of 
the feast. He specified that there should be 12 girls, and a thirteenth for him- 
self’ (Relation of Father LeJeune, 1639, in Kenton 1927, 1:388). 

During the dream guessing rites at Midwinter and, on occasion of illness, 
at other times of the year, persons propounded riddles in a sacred game. Each 
person or a group announced his ‘“‘own and special desire or *‘Ondinonc’ 
according as he is able to get information and elightenment by dreams—not 
openly, however, but through Riddles. For example, someone will say, ‘What I 
desire and what I am seeking is that which bears a lake within itself’; and by 
this is intended a pumpkin or calabash. Another will say, ‘What I ask for is 
seen in my eyes— it will be marked with various colors’; and because the same 
Huron word that signifies ‘eye’ also signifies ‘glass bead’, this is a clue to 
divine what he desires—namely, some kinds of beads of this material, and of 
different colors. Another will intimate that he desires an Andacwandat feast 
that is to say, many fornications and adulteries. His Riddle being guessed, 
there is no lack of persons to satisfy his desire” (Father LeJeune, Relation of 
1639, in Kenton 1927, 1:398). 

Nightmares: of torture and personal loss were apparently not uncommon 
among warriors. In 1642 a Huron man dreamed that non-Huron Iroquois had 
taken him and burned him as a captive. As soon as he awoke, a council was 
held. ‘‘The ill fortune of such a Dream,” said the chiefs, ‘‘must be averted.” 
At once twelve or thirteen fires were lighted in the cabin where captives were 
burned, and torturers seized fire brands. The dreamer was burned; ‘he shrieked 
like a madman. When he avoided one fire, he at once fell into another.”’ Naked, 
he stumbled around the fires three times, singed by one torch after another, 
while his friends repeated compassionately, ‘‘courage, my Brother, it is thus 
that we have pity on thee.”’ Finally he darted out of the ring, seized a dog held 
for him there, and paraded through the cabins with this dog on his shoulders, 
publicly offering it as a consecrated victim to the demon of war, ‘begging him 
to accept this semblance instead of the reality of his Dream.” The dog was 
finally killed with a club, roasted in the flames, and eaten at a public feast, ‘tin 
the same manner as they usually eat their captives” (Father Lalemant, Rela- 
tion of 1642, in Kenton 1927, 1:455-56). In the period 1645-49, Father 
Francesco Bressani saw a Huron cut off a finger with a sea-shell because he had 
dreamed that his enemies had captured him and were performing this amputa- 
tion (Bressani’s Relation of 1653, in Kenton 1927, 2:42). In 1661-62, Father 
Lalemant describes three similar cases among the Five Nations. One man, in 
order to satisfy the dictates of his dream, had himself stripped naked by his 
friends, bound, dragged through the streets with the customary hooting, set 
upon the scaffold, and the fires lit. ‘But he was content with all these prelim- 
inaries, and, after passing some hours in singing his death song, thanked the 
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company, believing that after this imaginary captivity he would never be 
actually a prisoner.”’ Another man having dreamt that his cabin was on fire, 
“could find no rest until he could see it actually burning.” The chief’s council 
in a body, ‘‘after mature deliberation on the matter,” ceremoniously burned 
it down for him. A third man went to such extremes of realism, after a captivity 
nightmare, that he determined “‘that the fire should be actually applied to his 
legs, in the same way as to captives when their final torture is begun.’’ The 
roasting was so cruel and prolonged that it took six months for him to recover 
from his burns (Father Lalemant, Relation of 1661-62, in Kenton 1927, 2:74 
fn.). 

Some dreams were violently aggressive. One Huron dreamed that he killed 
a French priest. “I killed a Frenchman; that is my dream. Which must be ful- 
filled at any cost,’”’ he yelled. He was only appeased by being given a French 
coat supposedly taken from the body of a dead Frenchman. A Cayuga man 
dreamed that he gave a feast of human flesh. He invited all the chief men of 
the Cayuga nation to his cabin to hear a matter of importance. ‘‘When they 
had assembled, he told them that he was ruined, as he had had a dream im- 
possible of fulfillment; that his ruin would entail that of the whole Nation; 
and that a universal overthrow and destruction of the earth was to be ex- 
pected. He enlarged at great length on the subject, and then asked them to 
guess his dream. All struck wide of the mark, until one man, suspecting the 
truth, said to him: ‘Thou wishest to give a feast of human flesh. Here, take 
my brother; I place him in thy hands to be cut up on the spot, and put into 
the kettle.’ All present were seized with fright, except the dreamer, who said 
that his dream required a woman.” A young girl was adorned with ornaments 
and, unaware of her fate, led to the dreamer-executioner. ‘‘He took her; they 
watched his actions, and pitied that innocent girl; but, when they thought him 
about to deal the death-blow, he cried out: ‘I am satisfied; my dream requires 
nothing further’ ”’ (Father deQuens, Relation of 1655-56, in Kenton 1927, 
2:69-75). During the ‘‘Feast of Fools,” the annual Ononharoia or ‘‘turning the 
brain upside down,’’ when men and women ran madly from cabin to cabin, 
acting out their dreams in charades and demanding the dream be guessed and 
satisfied, many women and men alike dreamt of fighting natural enemies. 
Dreams in which hostility was directed at members of other nations were 
properly satisfied by acting them out both in pantomime and in real life; but 
bad dreams about members of the same community were acted out only in 
some symbolic form, which had a prophylactic effect. Thus, someone on the 
Cornplanter Seneca Reservation (during the nineteenth century) dreamed 
that a certain young woman was alone in a canoe, in the middle of a stream, 
without a paddle. The dreamer invited the young lady to a dream-guessing 
ceremony at his home. Various people gathered and each one tried to guess 
what the dream was. Finally the dream was guessed. A miniature canoe with a 
paddle was thereupon presented to the girl. This ceremony was expected to 
forestall the dream disaster from happening in real life (Skinner Ms: 
13-14). 
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Dreams were very common in which the dreamer met a supernatural being 
who promised to be a friend and patron and to give his protegé special powers 
and responsibilities. They were often experienced by boys at puberty who de- 
liberately sought such guardian spirits. One case was described in some detail 
by the Jesuits. At the age of fifteen or sixteen, the youth retired alone into 
the woods, where he spent sixteen days without food, drinking only water. 
Suddenly he heard a voice, which came from the sky, saying, ‘*Take care of 
this man, and let him end his fast.’’ At the same time, he saw an old man “‘of 
rare beauty”’ descend from the sky. This man approached, gazed kindly at 
him, and said, ‘‘Have courage, I will take care of thy life. It is a fortunate thing 
for thee, to have taken me for thy master. None of these Demons who haunt 
these countries, shall have any power to harm thee. One day thou wilt see thy 
hair as white as mine. Thou wilt have four children; the first two and the last 
will be males, and the third will be a girl; after that, thy wife will hold the 
relation of a sister to thee.’”’ As he concluded speaking, the old man held out to 
him a piece of raw human flesh. The youth turned aside his head in horror. 
“Eat this,” then said the old man, presenting him with a piece of bear’s fat. 
When the lad had eaten it, the old man disappeared. On later occasions, how- 
ever, he frequently reappeared with assurances of help. Most of the old man’s 
predictions came true: the youth, become a man, had four children, the third 
of whom was a girl; after the fourth, ‘‘a certain infirmity compelled him to 

. continence’’; and, as the eating of the bear’s meat augured, the man be- 
came a noted hunter, gifted with a second sight for finding game. As an old 
man, looking back, he judged that ‘the would have had equal success in war 
had he eaten the piece of human flesh that he refused.” In his later years this 
man became a Christian and was baptized (Father Lalemant, Relation of 1642, 
in Kenton 1927, 1:453-54). 

Dreams of supernatural protectors (or persecutors) also came often to sick 
persons, and the appropriate therapeutic ritual was deduced from the identity 
of the spirit. Thus, dreams of false-faces call for the curing rituals of the Society 
of Faces; dreams of birds (in recent years, particularly of bloody or headless 
chickens) indicated that the Dew Eagle Ceremony was required. Sick persons 
often dreamed of someone (or a relative of the sick person dreamed), and the 
dream was interpreted to mean that the sick person ‘wants a friend.’’ During 
the Eagle Society Ceremony, the sick person is given a ‘‘ceremonial friend’’; 
thereafter the two treat one another as kinfolk, and the relationship of mutual 
helpfulness is life-long. If a boy’s friend, for instance, is an older man, he 


. must help the child to grow up to be a man. He must advise the boy, acting as his 
counsellor. ... When one is ill, they choose a friend for him from the other side 
(moiety). It is believed that the ceremony of making friends merges the relatives of the 
two principals into one kindred unit: the relatives of the man are linked with the rela- 
tives of the child. The older man must act as an example to his junior friend. The older 
man’s conduct shall be observed by the younger boy who considers the older friend a 
model of behavior. The creator has ordained that these two be friends and it is hoped 
the younger one will grow up to be the fine man bis older partner is supposed to be. 
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Whatever he observes the older man doing, he shall do it. The old man bears the onus 
of the child’s future. As a reward he will see the Creator when he dies. When the two 
meet on the road, the older person speaks first. ‘Thanks you are well my friend?” The 
younger one answers, ‘“‘Truly thank you I am well my friend.”’ Every time he sees me, 
he calls me “friend” (Fenton 1953:126; quoting Seneca informant, He-strikes-the- 


rushes). 


The force of the unconscious desires of the individual, which are so com- 
pelling that “it would be cruelty, nay, murder, not to give a man the subject 
of his dream; for such a refusal might cause his death,”’ sometimes was rein- 
forced by the fact that in native theory they were the vehicle for expressing the 
desires and commands of the supernatural beings whom his wandering dream- 
soul had met. Some of these supernatural dreams have already been men- 
tioned. Those involving powerful supernaturals like Tarachiawagon were apt 
to achieve a great notoriety, and (if the chiefs considered the dream ominous) 
the whole nation might exert itself to fulfill the dreamer’s demands; neglect 
invited national disaster. In the winter of 1640, during an epidemic of smallpox 
among the Huron, a young fisherman had a vision: a demon appeared to him 
under the form of a tall and handsome youg man. ‘‘Fear not,” said the being, 
“T am the master of the earth, whom you Hurons honor under the name of 
Iouskeha. I am the one whom the French wrongly call Jesus, but they do not 
know me. I have pity on your country, which I have taken under my protec- 
tion; I come to teach you both the reasons and the remedies for your mis- 
fortune. It is the strangers who alone are the cause of it; they now travel two 
by two through the country, with the design of spreading the disease every- 
where. They will not stop with that; after this smallpox which now depopulates 
your cabins, there will follow certain colics which in less than three days will 
carry off all those whom this disease may not have removed. You can prevent 
this misfortune; drive out from your village the two black gowns who are 
there.” The demon continued with prescriptions for distributing medicinal 
waters to the sick; but after a few days, apparently, the popular disturbance 
subsided and the priests were not expelled (Father Lalemant, Relation of 1640, 
in Kenton 1927, 1:254-55 fn.). In the winter of 1669-70, a woman at Oneida 
was visited in a dream by Tarachiawagon, who told her that the Andaste 
(southern enemies of the Five Nations) would attack and besiege the Oneida 
village in the spring, but that the Oneida would be victorious and that they 
would capture one of the most famous Andaste war-captains. In her dream 
she heard the voice of this man coming from the bottom of a kettle, uttering 
wailing cries like the cries of those who are being burned. For a time, this woin- 
an became a prophet; every day people foregathered at her house to hear her 
pronouncements; and all she said was believed absolutely (Father Bruyas, 
Relation of 1669-70, in Kenton 1927, 2:80 fn.). Of course, prophetic dreams of 
this kind derived much of their impact from the conviction of the community 
that while some dreams expressed only the wishes of the dreamer’s soul, others 
expressed the wishes of his personal guardian spirit or of various supernatural 
beings—particularly of Tarachiawagon, the Holder of the Heavens, the Master 
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of Life, he who decided the fate of battles, the clemency of the seasons, the 
fruitfulness of the crops, and the success of the chase. 


The effectiveness of the Iroquois dream-therapy was sometimes admitted 
even by the Jesuits, who had neither psychological insight nor religious sym- 
pathy for the primitive dream-theory. Father LeJeune described the case of a 
woman who had gone to live with her husband in a strange village. One moon- 
lit night, during a feast, she walked out from her cabin with one of her baby 
daughters in her arms. Suddenly, she saw the moon dip down to earth and 
transform itself into a tall, beautiful woman, holding in her arms a little girl 
like her own. This moon-lady declared herself to be the ‘immortal seignior”’ of 
the Hurons and the several nations allied to them, and announced that it was 
her wish that from each of the half-dozen or so tribes she named, a present of 
that tribe’s special product should be given to the dreamer—from the Tobacco 
Nation, some tobacco; from the Neutrals, some robes of black squirrel fur; 
and so on. She declared that she liked the feast then being given, and wanted 
others like it to be held in all the other villages and tribes. *‘ Besides,”’ she said, 
“T love thee, and on that account I wish that thou shouldst henceforth be like 
me; and as I am wholly of fire, I desire that thou be also at least of the color 
of fire,’’ and so she ordained for her a red cap, red plume, red belt, red leggings, 
red shoes, red all the rest. 

The moon-lady then vanished and the mother returned to her cabin, where 
she collapsed ‘‘with a giddiness in the head and a contraction of the muscles.” 
Thereafter she dreamt constantly of “‘goings and comings and outcries through 
her cabin.” 

It was decided by the chiefs that this was an important matter and that 
every effort should be made to give satisfaction to the sick woman: not only her 
wishes but those of the moon-lady were involved. She was dressed in red; the 
disease was diagnosed (from the symptom of giddiness) as demanding the 
Dream Feast or Ononwharoria (‘turning the brain upside down’’) and mes- 
sengers collected for her the articles she required. The Jesuits sounded a sour 
note, refusing to contribute the blue blanket she wanted from a ‘‘Frenchman,”’ 
but the lady went through the five-day ritual, supported on the arms of sym- 
pathetic friends. She hobbled in her bare feet through more than two hundred 
fires; she received hundreds of gifts; she propounded her last desire in dozens 
of cabins, relating her troubles “in a plaintive and languishing voice” and 
giving hints as to the content of the desire, until at last it was guessed. Then 
there was a general rejoicing, a public council, a giving of thanks and con- 
gratulations, and a public crowning and completing of her last desire (which 
Father LeJeune, exasperatingly, does not describe or even hint at): 

An honest man, the father was compelled to admit that all this worked: 


It is to be presumed that the true end of this act, and its catastrophe, will be nothing 
else but a Tragedy. The devil not being accustomed to behave otherwise. Neverthe- 
less, this poor unhappy creature found herself much better after the feast than before, 
although she was not entirely free from, or cured of her trouble. This is ordinarily at- 
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tributed by our Savages to the lack or failure of some detail, or to some imperfection in 
the ceremony ... (Father LeJeune, Relation of 1639, in Kenton 1927, 1:393-401). 


Not all therapeutic dream-fulfillments ended in even a partial cure, of 
course, but this was not felt as any reflection on the principles of dream-ther- 
apy. The whole village vied to give the sick person his every wish, for any frus- 
tration was a threat to life. A dying man might be surrounded by literally 
thousands of scissors, awls, knives, bells, needles, kettles, blankets, coats, caps, 
wampum belts, beads, and whatever else was suggested by the sick man’s 
fancy or the hopeful guesses of his friends. If he died at last, ‘“‘He dies,’’ the 
people would say, ‘‘because his soul wished to eat the flesh of a dog, or of a 
man; because a certain hatchet that he wished for could not be procured; or 
because a fine pair of leggings that had been taken from him could not be 
found.” If he survived, the gift of the last thing that he wished for during his 
illness was cherished for the rest of his life. 


Looking over the material on Iroquois dreams, it is apparent that there 
were two major types of dreams or visions recognized by the society and 
separately institutionalized (although in many dreams the two types were 
blended). These two types may be called symptomatic dreams and visilalion 
dreams. 

A symptomatic dream expressed a wish of the dreamer’s soul. This wish 
was interpreted either by the dreamer himself or by a clairvoyant, who for a 
fee diagnosed the wish by free association in reverie, by drinking a bowlful of 
herb teas while chanting to his guardian spirit, by consulting his guardian 
spirit in a dream or trance (sometimes going to sleep with a special herb under 
his head), by water scrying, and in later days by reading tea-leaves and cards. 
Anyone could become a clairvoyant and there were many in each community, 
some occupying roles of repute—like famous doctors—and others of more 
humble pretensions helping their immediate families (See Fenton 1953: 
passim; Jesuit Relations, passim, in Kenton 1927). These diagnoses served as 
signals for the execution of various rather conventional patterns of acting out 
the wish, either literally or symbolically. Some of these acting-out patterns 
were prophylaxes against the fate implicit in the wish—for example, the sym- 
bolic or partial tortures and the abortive cannibal feasts. 

This sort of acting out seems to have been based on the idea that a wish, 
although irrational and destructive toward self or friends, was fateful, and 
that the only way of forestalling realization of an evil-fated wish was to fulfill 
it symbolically. Others were curative of existing disorders, and prophylactic 
only in the sense of preventing ultimate death if the wish were too long frus- 
trated. The acting out patterns can also be classified according to whether 
the action required is mundane or sacred and ceremonial. Thus dreams of buy- 
ing a dog, and then travelling a long distance to obtain the dog, involve no 
particular sacred ceremony revolving around the wish itself, nor would a dream 
of going on a war-party require more than participation in the normal course 
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of military enterprise. But most of the symptomatic dreams of mentally or 
physically sick people demanded a ceremonial action, often not only at the time 
of the dream, but periodically thereafter during the dreamer’s whole life span. 
The annual festival at Midwinter not merely permitted but required the 
guessing and fulfillment of the dreams of the whole community. There were 
probably several dozen special feasts, dances, or rites which might be called 
for at any time during the year by a sick dreamer: the andacwander rite, re- 
quiring sexual intercourse between partners who were not husband and wife; 
the ohgiwe ceremony, to relieve someone from persistent and troubling dreams 
about a dead relative or friend; the dream guessing rite, in which the dreamer 
accumulated many gifts from unsuccessful guessers; the Striking Stick Dance, 
the Ghost Dance, and many other feasts, dances, and even games. The reper- 
toire could at any time be extended by a new rite, if the dreamer saw a new 
rite or a nonsacred rite in a dream, or if his clairvoyant divined that such a 
rite was called for; normally social dances became curative when performed 
for someone at the instigation of his dream. Some rites were the property of 
‘secret’? medicine societies, membership in which was obtained by having re- 
ceived the ministrations of the society upon dream-diagnosis of its need. 
Visions of false faces called for the rituals of the False Face Society; visions of 
dwarf spirits indicated a need for the “dark dance”’ of the Little People’s 
Society; dreams of bloody birds were properly diagnosed as wishes for mem- 
bership in the Eagle Society; dreams of illness or physical violence and injury 
were evidence of need for the Medicine Men’s Society Rite or for the Little 
Water Society. The relationship of dreams to ritual was such that the reper- 
toire of any one community might differ from that of the next because of the 
accidents of dreams and visions, and any element might at any time be ab- 
stracted from the annual calendar of community rituals and performed for the 
benefit of an individual (See Fenton 1936; Speck 1949; Skinner Ms; Jesuit 
Relations in Kenton 1927, for details on the relation of ritual and dream). 
The symptomatic dreams described above displayed, in their manifest con- 
tent, relatively humble and mundane matters: wanted objects such as dogs, 
hatchets, knives, clothing; familiar dances and rituals, and their ceremonial 
equipment; familiar animals, birds, and plants. However, the second category 
of dreams showed powerful supernatural beings who usually spoke personally 
to the dreamer, giving him a message of importance for himself and often also 
for the whole community. Sometimes these were personality transformation 
dreams, in which the longings, doubts, and conflicts of the dreamer were sud- 
denly and radically resolved; the dreamer emerged from his vision with a new 
sense of dignity, a new capacity for playing a hitherto difficult role, and a new 
feeling of health and well being. Such experiences were particularly common 
among boys at puberty. Retiring alone to the woods, fasting and meditating in 
solitude, the youth after a week or two of self-denial and thought experienced 
a vision in which a supernatural being came to him, promised aid and protec- 
tion, and gave him a talisman. In a sense, the guardian spirit took the place of 
the parents upon whom the boy had hitherto depended, and from whom he 
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had now to emancipate himself emotionally if he were to become a whole man. 
Guardian spirits varied in character and power: some gave clairvoyant powers; 
some gave unusual hunting luck and skill; some gave luck, courage, strength 
and skill in war. Clairvoyants possessed especially potent guardian spirits 
which enabled the shaman, simply by breathing on a sick man’s body, to 
render it transparent. Prominent shamans claimed the power to foretell com- 
ing events, such as approaching epidemics and other great public calamities. 
A few such men became known as prophets, and were ‘‘apt to acquire great 
influence and their advice [was] usually followed without much question.” 
This gift of prophecy was the endowment of a particularly good and powerful 
guardian spirit (see Jesuit Relations, in Kenton 1927: passim; and Ely S. 
Parker Ms [n.d.] on medicine men and Indian dances, in Parker Collection 
1802-1846, in the Henry E. Huntington Library). 

In Iroquois theory, a dream could thus reveal the wishes not only of the 
dreamer but also of the supernatural who appeared in his dream. Frustration 
of the wishes of a supernatural was dangerous, for he might not merely aban- 
don or cause the death of the dreamer, but bring about disaster to the whole 
society or even cause the end of the world. Hence, dreams in which such power- 
ful personages as Tarachiawagon (culture hero and a favorite dream-figure) 
appeared and announced that they wanted something done (frequently for 
the dreamer) were matters of national moment. Clairvoyants were called 
upon; the chiefs met, and discussed ways of satisfying the sometimes expensive 
or awkward demands of the dreamers (representing the powers above), or of 
averting the predicted catastrophe. Not infrequently this type of dream also 
bore elements of personality transformation for the dreamer, who in his 
identification with the gods assumed a new role as prophet, messiah, and 
public censor and adviser. Such prophets might make detailed recommenda- 
tions about the storage of crops, the waging of war, diplomatic policy toward 
other tribes and toward the French or the English, measures to avert epi- 
demics or famine. Rarely, however, did such prophets maintain a lasting influ- 
ence. 

The theory of dreams among the Iroquois is in evident accord with the 
theme of freedom in the culture as a whole. The intolerance of externally im- 
posed restraints, the principle of individual independence and autonomy, the 
maintenance of an air of indifference to pain, hardship, and loneliness—all 
these are the negative expression, as it were, of the positive assertion that 
wishes must be satisfied, that frustration of desire is the root of all evil. But 
men are never equally aware and equally tolerant of all their desires; and 
dreams themselves, carefully examined, are perhaps the quickest portal to 
that shadowy region where the masked and banished wishes exist in limbo. 
What, if anything, can we learn about the unconscious of Iroquois Indians 
from the scattered dreams recorded by the Jesuits and other casual observers? 

The manifest content of Iroquois dreams is probably as various as the 
wishes of mankind: there are dreams of love and hate, pleasure and pain, of 
lost loved ones and longed-for guardians; inconsequential and absurd things 
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happen, and trivial objects are transfixed by the arrow of desire; abhorrent ac- 
tions and repulsive thoughts plague the restless sleeper. Dreams as reported 
in the literature seem to have held a prevailingly anxious tone, ranging from 
nightmare fantasies of torture to the nagging need to define the unconscious 
wish and satisfy it before some disaster occurs. The most dramatic and most 
frequently mentioned dreams seem to come from three groups of people: 
pubescent youths (who must renounce childhood’s indulgences) ; warriors (who 
fear capture and torture); and the sick (who fear to die). These are perhaps the 
stress points which generate desire. Adolescent conflict, dreams of battle, and 
the silent panic of the sick: these are things of which men of many cultures, 
including our own, have experience. 

The manifest content, and the conscious rationale the Seneca themselves 
give to dreams, are largely in active voice; such passivity as shows itself is 
laden with pain, unless it occurs in transformation dreams, where a man may 
be passive in relation to a god. But the latent content, representative of the 
underlying wish, may be seen in the acting out which is so often passive or self- 
destructive. Dreams are not to brood over, to analyze, and to prompt lonely 
and independent action; they are to be told, or at least hinted at, and it 
is for other people to be active. The community rallies round the dreamer 
with gifts and ritual. The dreamer is fed; he is danced over; he is rubbed with 
ashes; he is sung to; he is given valuable presents; he is accepted as a member of 
a medicine society. A man whose dream manifests a wish to attack and kill 
is satisfied by being given a coat; a man who dreams of sleeping with a woman 
does not attempt to woo his mistress, he is given an available female by the 
chief’s council. Only in the personality-transformation dreams of pubescent 
boys and adult prophets is passivity accepted in the dream; and these are the 
dreams of men in extremis. 

This observation suggests that the typical Iroquois male, who in his daily 
life was a brave, generous, active, and independent spirit, nevertheless cher- 
ished some strong, if unconscious, wishes to be passive, to beg, to be cared for. 
This unallowable passive tendency, so threatening to a man’s sense of self- 
esteem, could not appear easily even in a dream; when it did, it was either ex- 
perienced as an intolerably painful episode of torture, or was put in terms of a 
meeting with a supernatural protector. However, the Iroquois themselves un- 
wittingly make the translation: an active manifest dream is fulfilled by a pas- 
sive, receiving action. The arrangement of the dream guessing rite raises this 
dependency to an exquisite degree: the dreamer cannot even ask for his wish; 
like a baby, he must content himself with cryptic signs and symbols until some- 
one guesses what he wants and gives it to him. 

The culture of dreams may be regarded as a useful escape-valve in Iroquois 
life. In their daily affairs, Iroquois men were brave, active, self-reliant, and 
autonomous; they cringed to no one and begged for nothing. But no man 
can balance forever on such a pinnacle of masculinity, where asking and being 
given are unknown. Iroquois men dreamt; and, without shame, they received 
the fruits of their dreams and their souls were satisfied. 
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NOTES 


1 The data presented in this paper were in part assembled in the course of a study of the 
Handsome Lake religion conducted while the writer was a Faculty Research Fellow of the Social 
Science Research Council, and were analyzed in the course of a comparative study of religious 
movements supported by Grants M-883 and M-1106 from the National Institute of Mental 
Health and Grant 1769 (Penrose Fund) from The American Philosophical Society. Research as- 
sistance was provided by Josephine Dixon; W. N. Fenton gave valued criticism. It should be 
noted that I use the word “‘psychoanalytic” in this paper to denote a group of theories rather than 
a specific one. Rigorous usage would exclude many variants and dilutions which, for want of a 
better term, I gather under the rubric “‘psychoanalytic.”” Psychoanalytic in this usage thus in- 
cludes any theory of dreams which regards the dream as the symbolic expression of unconscious 
wishes. As the following pages will indicate, the Iroquois theory differed from Freudian theory 
in regard to substantive interpretation: the Iroquois did not use the incest (Oedipus) formula- 
tion, did not give a central role to the concept of intrapsychic conflict, and did not reduce content 
regularly to sexual symbols. The Freudian theory of course did not use the concept of a detachable 
soul nor did it admit the presence of supernatural beings. 

2 There is another area of Iroquois psychological theory which neatly parallels current psy- 
chiatric formulations: the process of mourning. In a separate paper I hope to delineate this matter 


too. 
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Psychological Aspects of Spirit Possession’ 


WALTER MISCHEL anp FRANCES MISCHEL 
University of Colorado 


THE PROBLEM 


PIRIT possession is known to occur in many areas of the world. Chief 

among these is Africa, particularly the West Coast, where ‘‘possession by 
the God (is) the supreme religious experience”’ (Herskovits 1941:215). The 
Negroes in the New World have to a great extent retained their African forms 
of worship in the West Indies and parts of South America. In these areas are 
found large syncretic groups, such as Vodun in Haiti (Simpson 1940, 1945), 
Shango in Trinidad (Herskovits 1947: Appendix I), the Macumba in Rio, the 
Candomblé of Bahia (Ramos 1939; Pierson 1942), and others. Spirit posses- 
sion plays a major role in all of them. A less exotic form of possession, but still 
potentially part of the same phenomenon, occurs in the Negro (and white) 
Pentecostal and Revivalistic churches in many parts of the United States 
(Fauset 1944; Myrdal 1944; Holt 1940); shamanism and related rituals 
among many Indian groups may also be considered as a form of spirit posses- 
sion. Despite the apparently wide distribution of this behavior, little other 
than fairly limited physical descriptions of possession have thus far been 
offered by social scientists. Historically, this behavior, at least in Western cul- 
ture, has been interwoven with interpretations of mental illness, demonology, 
and the like (Oesterreich 1930). More recently, an interpretation has been 
offered which stresses the mental illness of individuals who become possessed, 
and the therapeutic value of the possession experience (Courier 1956). 

In view of the lack of systematic study, a detailed description of spirit 
possession behavior will first be offered. The reference group throughout will 
be the Shango worshippers in Trinidad.? Following this, we shall attempt a 
tentative analysis of possession behavior from a psychological viewpoint, 
primarily guided by learning theory. Here we shall explore some of the major 
positive and negative reinforcements which appear to be the consequences of 
particular behavior patterns during possession. 


DESCRIPTION OF POSSESSION 


An Illustration: The following description of one example of spirit posses- 
sion is offered to illustrate some of the physical manifestations of this kind of 
behavior. A fairly typical case in Trinidad’s Shango group is ‘Tanti’ under 
possession by Ogun-St. Michael.’ With this specific example as our reference 
point, we shall then indicate the range and variability of the behavior. 

Tanti is a short, powerfully built, heavy-set woman in her middle forties. 
Her skin color is medium brown, her hair is short and kinky and generally 
covered by a head tie. Nothing in her behavior when in the nonpossessed 
state particularly distinguishes her from other Trinidadian woman of her age 
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and class. She appears to be a pleasant-mannered, verbal, intelligent, and 
highly active person. 

When the ‘spirit begins to manifest on” or “‘catch”’ Tanti, a dramatic 
physical transformation takes place. If in a standing position, she staggers, 
appears to lose her balance, begins to sway (bending her body forward and 
backward rhythmically), and may fall either to the ground or into the arms 
of bystanders. Her entire body begins to vibrate, while her arms are either 
rigid at her sides or stretched out above her. Her feet are planted widely apart 
and she may lurch back and forth from toe to heel. The vibrations increase 
in intensity, and somewhat resemble the convulsions of a seizure state. At 
the same time, she emits deep grunts and groans. Her jaw begins to protrude, 
her lips pout and turn down sharply at the corners, her eyes dilate and stare 
fixedly ahead. An expression of masculinity and fierceness envelops her face. 
She rises from the ground or breaks away from her supporters. She dresses 
herself, or is dressed by others, in the costume and implements appropriate to 
the power possessing her. (In this case, as Ogun-St. Michael, she dons a red 
head-tie and waist-band, and selects a cutlass or sword and bottles of olive 
oil as her implements.) In the standing position her stomach and pelvis are 
thrust forward, her head and shoulders are thrown back, legs wide apart, 
hands on hips. The entire posture is quite rigid. At this point the spectators 
recognize that full possession by the particular power has occurred. From 
then on the individual who is possessed, the ‘‘horse,’’ becomes identified with 
the power, and is referred to and treated as such. 

The particular gait and/or dance, as well as other elements of behavior 
which follow, are to some degree prescribed for the particular power who is 
manifesting, and vary considerably both for the different powers and within 
the varying interpretations given by different individuals to the same powers. 
In Tanti’s behavior as Ogun, the gait is slow; as each leg is extended there is a 
momentary rest on the toes or ball of the foot, a swaying of the Jeg, and finally 
a heavy step as the weight is placed on the heel. Throughout, the fixed stare 
is retained. 

Range of Behavior under Possession: The ‘‘ Work” of the Powers. The specific 
behavior in which a particular power may engage covers a wide range. The 
power may talk in a mixture of Patois, English, and nonsense syllables—for 
example, ‘‘bon soir tout monde. . . good, good, people me say Hilda big Shango 
woman ...ooh...ooh... must live clean... bon, bon.’’ The power, in 
the form of the possessed person, may alternately stalk about and dance to 
the drums when they are present, or ‘‘work” with implements, e.g., brandish 
a sword or pour oil, do divining, deliver messages, give advice, and prescribe 
medicines. The activities vary with the power, the individual under possession, 
and the circumstances during which possession (e.g., a formal ceremony, a 
private meeting in the chapelle, within one’s home). At a formal feast some 
powers may manifest violently, hurling their horses to the ground and “‘mak- 
ing them”’ roll or writhe in the dust or dance with great agitation and force. 
Others may manifest very gently and behave benignly, greeting individuals 
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in a friendly way by name, extending suggestions, questioning about health. 
Some require the undivided attention of the entire audience and engage in 
activities requiring the participation of everyone. Others are content to do their 
work unobtrusively in some corner simultaneously with the more dominant 
activities of other powers. Although each power is characterized by more or 
less unique patterns of behavior, these are sufficiently broad in range to permit 
virtually any interpretation or enactment by a specific horse within a particu- 
lar manifestation. Thus, although there is a good deal of similarity in the 
behavior of the same power when manifested by different individuals, there 
is also a good deal of variety in interpretations of different horses, or even 
by any one horse at different times. 

Range of Occurrence: Within one Shango ceremony in Trinidad, from none 
to twenty or more possessions may occur in the same night. Possession may 
never occur during the lifetime of an individual who regularly attends cere- 
monies, or it may occur five or more times in one night. The same individual 
may be possessed repeatedly by the same power, or by different powers at 
different times, or by different manifestations of the same power. The age of 
those experiencing possession ranges from 16 to 65. Although stories were told 
of small children in possession, no examples of this were seen. Most active 
participants are between 25 and 45; the majority of individuals who experience 
possession are women (75 percent). A comparable sex ratio holds for those 
attending ceremonies without undergoing possession. The temporal duration 
of possession may be but a few moments; it is then referred to as ‘‘over- 
shadowing,’ and shows only some of the characteristics described earlier. 
Excluding such ‘‘overshadowing,” the duration may vary from ten minutes to 
five or more hours, with an average of somewhat less than one hour. Some of 
the more active participants may go from possession to possession, inter- 
spersed only by brief respites, for the duration of a four-day ceremony. 

Induction of Possession; Immediate Factors. Of the numerous factors most 
immediately and directly involved in the induction of possession, the cate- 
gorization into ‘‘falling with or without the drums” is most commonly made 
by the participants. ‘‘Falling with (or to) the drums” refers to possession in 
response to, or in the presence of, drumming. Drumming is an integral part of 
formal ceremonials. In combination with the crowd excitement, singing, 
darkness, candles, circular rhythmic dancing, and other ceremonial aspects, 
drumming engenders an atmosphere in which possession has become the ex- 
pected, desired, and usual behavior. This is by far the most common immediate 
stimulus for possession. ‘‘Falling to the drums” occurs at the regularly sched- 
uled ‘“‘feasts’”’ or ‘‘sacrifices,’’ and it is here that the less active followers as 
well as the more dominant leaders and “‘old heads” have the opportunity to 
“manifest the powers.”’ 

In addition to individual responses to the drumming, the power may be 
“passed on’? from person to person. Thus, those already in possession may 
approach bystanders and rub their heads, faces, chests, and arms, pour oil 
on them, pick them up, and hold them in the air, or the possessed person may 
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spin onlookers by the waist. Such behavior is the final inducement to posses- 
sion. 

Possession without the stimulation of drumming and formal ceremony is 
much more rare and almost completely restricted to the Orisha leaders and 
dominant followers. Within this prestigeful group, possession may take place 
at any time and in almost any setting, but the following are examples of the 
more usual settings. 

Dreams and vision may serve as the immediate stimulus. The individual 
may report such dreams or their interpretation through the power possessing 
him shortly after his dream or vision experience. The transition is often ex- 
tremely short, the one following so quickly from the other that it is apparently 
an extension or expansion of it. 

Leaders occasionally undergo possession to give medication, advice, aid 
in recovering lost objects, and other such functions outside the context of 
formal ceremonies. Virtually all leaders have regularly scheduled times when 
they perform such functions for the multitudes who seek their help. On such 
occasions the leaders are sometimes said to be ‘‘in power,” at least for brief 
periods. However, the behavior involved in such manifestation of power is 
quite different from that observed in connection with possession in response to 
drumming. There is less motor activity and less dramatic facial and behavioral 
change. Usually there is some dilation of the eyes. Changes in speech are less 
marked; the utterances are mostly in English, and primarily coherent. Persons 
who are “‘in power” are said to have a “‘special gift,’’ but all the ‘“‘old heads”’ 
and leaders are credited with this gift. A much higher value is attributed to this 
kind of possession. Leaders are said to be able to ‘‘get power” at any time 
because of their constant close association and communication with the 
powers. They “‘just concentrate” or “look for a time at the (statue of the) 
saint.’’ Cult followers express different views on the nature of this kind of 
power. Some appear to interpret the leader as actually being in power or 
possessed; others appear to feel that the leader is ‘‘still himself’? but by virtue 
of his ‘‘gift’”’ is ‘‘always close to the powers,’’ and thus able to communicate 
with them and interpret their wishes (by means of readings of the obi seeds 
and similar devices) without undergoing possession. 

Another important stimulus is a crisis. The individual is apt to experience 
possession when confronted by serious marital or other interpersonal prob- 
lems, by difficult decisions, by involvement in court cases, or by other severely 
frustrating or conflict-producing events. At such times, particular emphasis 
is placed on the messages and advice delivered by the power through the 
horse, as reported and reconstructed by the audience to the manifestation. 

Finally, a form of possession known as ‘‘weré’’ occurs with some frequency. 
Individuals in this state are considered ‘‘messengers of the powers.” Weré 
possession is a half-way state between full possession and normal behavior, 
and a high degree of consciousness is retained. It is marked by disobeying 
ceremonial regulations by such acts as smoking, swearing, or mocking sacred 
places by spitting on the fombs of the powers. The behavior becomes ex- 
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tremely childish; the possessed may speak with a marked lisp, wet or soil him- 
self, and use vulgar language and gestures. He is treated tolerantly by on- 
lookers, as one might treat a naughty but loved child. One person in this state 
maintained that he had just landed from ‘‘New York Thity” and that his 
plane was parked outside the gate. He cordially invited all available females 
to examine the inside of the plane with him (invoking gales of hysterical 
laughter from all present). Weré possession may or may not follow actual 
possession. Most often, an individual who has just been strongly possessed 
will manifest a weré, but many cases were also observed where the weré per- 
sons had not undergone a previous possession. 

Although the weré is termed a messenger, he delivers no actual messages. 
The term indicates that a power sent the weré in his place, since the former 
was ‘‘too busy to stay.’’ Most weré possessions occur at the end of a feast after 
the drumming and dancing have ceased, and promote a gay and light-hearted 
atmosphere. 

Levels of Possession: The level of possession (the depth, involvement, loss 
of control and consciousness, and intensity of behavior) is by no means con- 
stant, either among individuals or at different times with the same person. 
At times it appears to consist merely of a brief ‘‘overshadowing”’ or momentary 
loss of control, dizziness, and a partial and temporary loss of consciousness. 
On other occasions, it involves an almost total and prolonged loss of con- 
sciousness and of many controls over motor behavior. However, even in the 
most extreme examples observed, the individual seemed to retain sufficient 
consciousness and control to permit him to behave without injury to self or 
others; that is, without stumbling over objects or mishandling implements. 
Further, the possessed individual appears to recognize those about him and 
may refer to them by name and make reference to known past experiences. 
He may also refer to himself by his secular name and allude to aspects of his 
daily life. On occasion, things that were expressed privately in the normal 
state are publicly reiterated or rephrased under possession. It should be em- 
phasized that possession does not appear to be an all-or-none process, utterly 
separated from the individual’s usual state. Rather, an extension and distor- 
tion of everyday behavior seems to be involved, and possession behavior 
cannot be rigidly dichotomized from the person’s secular roles. It would appear 
more useful to deal with different levels of involvement in possession behavior 
rather than “‘possession”’ versus ‘‘normality.”’ 

Recovery from Possession: The manner of ending possession varies. Most 
often, a possessed person spins rapidly while standing in one place and suddenly 
falls to the ground. Onlookers immediately rush to his assistance, help him to a 
seat, and place water to his lips. In a few moments he regains command of 
himself and possession is over. At times, a very gradual cessation of activity, 
accompanied by shaking of the head or holding the head in the hands, in- 
dicates the end of possession. Although recovery occurs most often in the 
palais, some individuals, either alone or aided by others, run to the chapelle 
where they lie down on the floor and await the ‘‘power’s going back.” Occa- 
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sionally an individual leaves the palais in order not to hear the drums, or he 
may signal the drums to stop so that the power will leave. In such instances, 
this is interpreted as the power’s refusal to stay at the feast because of ac- 
tivities which disturb him, or he is said to be ‘‘too busy”’ to remain. 

We turn now to an examination of some of the reinforcement consequences 
of possession behavior. 


REINFORCEMENT CONSEQUENCES 

In accord with learning theory, it will be assumed that behavior during 
spirit possession, like any other behavior, is perpetuated only if it is in some 
way reinforcing or rewarding to those who exhibit it (Miller and Dollard 1950; 
Rotter 1954). This assumption by no means excludes the possibility that the 
same behavior may also have negatively reinforcing consequences, as is 
dramatically illustrated in the learning of ‘‘abnormal”’ or socially unacceptable 
patterns. Despite their ultimately negative consequences for the individual, 
these patterns still appear to have sufficient positive reinforcement (e.g. via 
their temporary alleviation of anxiety) to be maintained tenaciously. 

We hypothesize that the practice of spirit possession permits the sanc- 
tioned expression of behaviorst which are otherwise socially unacceptable or 
unavailable. In a learning theory interpretation the sanctioned expression or 
release of otherwise unacceptable behavior is not in itself reinforcing: rather, 
the consequences of the behavior—for example, other people’s reactions of 
praise or reproof—are the reinforcements and the determinants of whether or 
not the behavior will be repeated. We shall examine some of the behavioral 
patterns enacted during spirit possession and indicate what their positive and 
negative reinforcement consequences appear to be.® The methods used to infer 
these consequences were participant observation and intensive clinical inter- 
views and testing with twenty of the most active participants. It is hoped that 
isolation of behavior patterns, in terms of the kinds of reinforcements which 
appear to be gained through them, will help to clarify a phenomenon which 
has heretofore been presented largely in an essentially global and undiffer- 
tiated manner. 

Perhaps the most striking pattern of behavior during possession is that in 
which the possessed controls the activities of those around him. Both the 
degree and temporal duration of this control vary greatly between individuals 
and situations; a relatively limited number of individuals, primarily cult 
leaders, exert the greatest and most consistent control. In the most extreme 
examples, the possessed is virtually in absolute control of those around him. 
His slightest wish is immediately carried out; the onlookers are utterly at his 
disposal and ready to advance, retreat, sing, or keep silent at his command. 
Oil, rum, implements such as axes, swords, food, and candles, are quickly 
brought in response to his signals. The attitude of the Shango followers when 
the power is exerting his control over them tends to be one of awe and respect, 
frequently mingled with fear. The Shango followers flock close to the power, 
attentive to every word, alert to any advice, warning, or recommendation that 
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may issue. This kind of behavior on the part of the group, with its inferred 
gratification to the horse, is in striking contrast to the secular role of the horse 
(generally of the lowest social status). The domestic who thirty minutes 
earlier was submissive to the whims of her British mistress is, under possession, 
transformed into a god; the unemployed laborer is master of an audience of 
several hundred people. The transition is often an almost direct role reversal— 
from passive impotence to central importance, dominance, power, and recog- 
nition, which appear to be the major reinforcements obtained through this 
behavior pattern. However, these reinforcements are not available to all, 
for some who attempt to gain such stature under possession are met by ridicule 
and rejection.® 

A much less frequently observed pattern is that in which the possessed 
may tear his clothing, beat himself, roll on the ground for prolonged periods, 
aim dangerous implements in his own direction, and so forth. This behavior 
seems to be directed at self-inflicted violence or harm, but self-injury is quite 
rare and was never observed. The overall impression gained from this be- 
havior (an impression shared by many Shango followers) is that the individual 
is doing penance. The interpretation of cult members is that such activity is 
a reflection of the unworthiness of the horse, and that, due to infractions or evil 
deeds (primarily ‘‘uncleanliness’”’), the power is angry with the horse and 
punishing it. The reaction of onlookers to this behavior appears to be quiet 
noninterference, or acceptance with occasional intervention, e.g., efforts to 
pacify the power when behavior becomes extremely violent. Public expression 
or confession of guilt may also take place in this essentially nonpunitive setting. 
The reinforcement obtained by the possessed through this behavior may be 
the reduction of guilt and anxiety, both of which are interpreted here as 
socially learned drives. The individual who has learned to expect negative 
reinforcement, e.g. punishment for certain overt or contemplated behavior, 
obtains a measure of relief or drive reduction through punitive acts. Further, 
by taking the punishment into his own hands he may avert more severe ex- 
pected punishment from outside, unknown, and dreaded sources over which he 
has no control. 

Close physical interaction between the possessed and his audience distin- 
guishes another pattern. The possessed may crawl through the spread legs 
of other participants of either sex or squat on the prostrate form of another, 
massaging his chest, breasts, thighs, and shoulders, and bouncing up and down 
on the body. Particularly when female horses manifest male powers, the im- 
plement used (usually an axe, cutlass, or sword) is frequently flourished near 
the genitals of other participants, with both a menacing and sexual effect. 
The possessed may lift persons and let them ride on his back or shoulders, 
bouncing the rider. Or the possessed may kneel in front of a standing figure 
(most often the male leader) and rub his face on or around the groin. The 
variations in this pattern are numerous. Closely intermingled with this appear 
to be seemingly hostile and aggressive activities, as when extremely rough 
or threatening behavior is directed at the person whom the possessed is strad- 
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dling and rubbing. For example, the possessed may push, crush, or lash per- 
sons with whom he has a much more restricted relationship in his normal state. 

It is inferred that the reinforcements derived from such behavior are pri- 
marily the attainment of intimate, though often fleeting, interpersonal rela- 
tionships which are desired by the horse but which are too prohibited socially 
to be permitted gratification in the nonpossessed state. The content (e.g., 
sexual, hostile) and the objects vary considerably but share the characteristics 
of being desired by the horse but unattainable in the normal state. 

A striking pattern which is prohibited in the nonpossessed state involves 
the reversal of sex roles. Many females manifest male powers and, to a lesser 
degree, males manifest female powers. In such cases the female, under posses- 
sion by a male power, is free to enact typically masculine behavior, and the 
male is free to enact typically feminine behavior. Individuals who have not 
learned clear sex roles, or who do not accept their roles, and whose goals 
partially involve those traditionally prescribed for members of the opposite sex, 
have a particularly appealing opportunity to assume temporarily the be- 
havior usually considered appropriate only for the opposite sex. For example, 
the woman who resents a passive role can behave in a dominating, aggressive, 
belligerent manner; the man who finds the aggressive role difficult can behave 
in a passive, submissive manner. 

The childish behavior which occurs in weré possession, found also in 
Brazil, has been discussed (Herskovits 1943) and considered as a period of 
relaxation in which to bridge the gulf between the ecstatic condition of 
possession and normalcy. An alternative, and not necessarily contradictory, 
interpretation is that childish, regressive behaviors—such as soiling, baby 
talk, and autoeroticism—are still pleasurable to the individual, both directly 
and for their possible symbolic meanings. Within weré possession, behaviors 
which are still gratifying, but which have long since become unacceptable and 
which the individual has been forced to abandon, can again be enacted without 
inhibition. 

Thus far we have been discussing the potentially reinforcing consequences 
of specific behavior patterns. Apart from these specific behavioral enactments, 
the practice of spirit possession in Trinidad appears to have two other major 
positively reinforcing general functions. First, it supplies an available, socially 
sanctioned (at least within the practicing group) framework for the interpreta- 
tion and acceptance of otherwise threatening and disturbing phenomena, 
such as unusual (‘“‘abnormal’’) psychological or physical symptoms. For ex- 
ample, where hysterical (i.e., apparently nonorganic) symptoms develop, the 
afflicted person himself or those around him, while under possession, interpret 
these as the first “‘signs’’ of the special “‘gift.”’ This not only prevents the de- 
viation from becoming a source of social stigma but, on the contrary, makes it 
a valued behavior, regardless of the ultimate personal consequences. The belief 
system which can render behavior which would otherwise be considered a 
malignant symptom into one that is prized and reinforced is itself reinforced 
by the process. 
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Second, the practice of spirit possession is also rewarding since it permits 
reference of virtually all serious problems to the ‘‘powers” for solution. 
Thereby, the individual is to some degree freed of responsibility for controlling 
and directing his own life. This not only gives aid in difficult decisions but also 
alleviates anxiety about such choices. The horse assumes a relatively passive 
role; it is the powers who handle the problems confronting him. Except for 
rather flexible adherence to a few vaguely interpreted general rules for ‘‘clean 
living,’’ the participant surrenders control for ordering his life and bearing the 
consequences. This passivity is implied by use of the word ‘‘horse”’ to describe 
the possessed, who is said to be “‘ridden”’ by the power, directed by the power, 
and a tool or plastic medium controlled by forces from which he disassociates 
himself. The individual is thought of and considers himself a horse, not only 
prior to or during possession, but at other times as well. His identity, his self- 
concept, and his social] roles are influenced to a considerable degree by the 
kind of horse he is, by the powers who most habitually possess him, and by 
his behavior at such times. 

This personal passivity must not be over-emphasized. Although the in- 
dividual does remove most major decisions from his own conscious and im- 
mediate jurisdiction, they are not surrendered to an abstract or remote power. 
The power to which they are transferred is directly and personally experi- 
enced within the participant’s own body and, although not credited as such 
by the possessed, is an extension, as it were, of the individual’s conscious 
behavior. That is, the power is an aspect of the individual himself, presumably 
without his awareness, which emerges during possession. Thus, the solutions 
reached by the power are not actually foreign or external to the individual but 
rather reflections of his own personality, under disguise. Within this condition, 
the kinds of behaviors which have been indicated can be enacted in both sym- 
bolic and overt form during possession, supplying the individual with grati- 
fications and yet freeing him from personal responsibility for any negative 
consequences. 

We have been emphasizing only the positively reinforcing aspects of 
possession. However, it must be recognized that, for some individuals, posses- 
sion is also associated with negative values or is negatively reinforcing. This is 
reflected in the considerable number of participants who make seemingly in- 
tense and elaborate efforts to avoid possession. For the most part, this avoid- 
ance pattern is not complete since the individual continues to return not only 
to the ceremonies but also to the center of activities within which the chances 
for becoming possessed are greatest. In these instances one may infer an ap- 
proach-avoidance type of conflict in relation to possession. Such conflict is 
seen in the individuals who hover and sway at the edge of the palais, attracted 
to the drums, ‘‘overshadowed,” and at the same time slapping themselves or 
throwing water on their faces in the attempt to avoid possession. In other 
cases, the anticipated negative consequences of possession are so strong that 
the individual avoids the ceremonies altogether or, more commonly, joins that 
large proportion of people who constitute an interested but relatively unin- 
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volved audience, carefully maintaining their distance, and intent on the 
feasting and entertainment aspects of ceremonies rather than on personal 
involvement with the drumming and dancing. 

In Trinidad, some of the major negative reinforcements of possession in- 
clude the following: On a cultural level, and perhaps of major import, is the 
perceived conflict between this kind of ‘‘African”’ activity and the increasingly 
sought values and activities of the more middle class segments of the popula- 
tion, particularly of the European groups. As acculturation continues and 
upward mobility develops, this conflict may well become intensified. Perhaps 
associated with this, at least in part, is the aversion to the complete abandon— 
rolling on the ground, dirtying oneself, and the like—displayed in possession. 
This, and the fear of loss of self control, may in turn be related to fears and 
conflicts, with varying degrees of awareness, about expressing potentially 
undesirable behaviors publicly or even partially admitting them to oneself. 
Further detrimental to possession is the widespread belief that aspects of 
behavior under possession reflect on the quality and worth of the horse; for 
example, a violent possession in which the horse may be hurt indicates that 
he has not been living a good life. It would not be surprising, then, for certain 
self-doubting individuals to be particularly wary about possession. In addi- 
tion, some individuals expressed fear both of self injury and of injury by, or 
retribution from, the powers while under possession. All of these factors may be 
involved in the embarassment, fear, and avoidance expressed by numerous 
Shango participants both overtly and in the form of ambivalent and con- 
flicting attitudes in relation to possession. 

It seems apparent that the specifics of each aspect of possession discussed 
may potentially apply only to possession behavior in Trinidad’s Shango 
group. Particular physical manifestations and psychological goals or rein- 
forcements obviously vary with the culture in which they are operative. 

Although our approach has been to infer reinforcements on a rational and 
primarily external basis, it is important to keep in mind that for the partici- 
pants, ‘‘possession by the god [is] the supreme religious experience” (Hersko- 
vits 1941:215). For those actively involved, the experience of possession is 
the supreme life experience as well. Daily behavior is directly and indirectly 
influenced by the powers, they are always there, ready to be called on for 
advice and guidance in every stress situation experienced by the horse. 
Dreams and visions play a major role within the culture, and their content 
is generally interpreted as containing messages from the powers. Before major 
trips or before undertaking some special task, a dream containing advice from 
the powers is frequently experienced; such advice is rigidly adhered to, and 
serves to orient and guide behavior. Meaning and direction are given to the 
life of the participating individual; as one leader put it, ‘“‘being a Shango wom- 
an is my life.”’ 

NOTES 

1 The research upon which this paper is based was conducted by the authors in Trinidad dur- 

ing the months of June to September, 1956. Thanks are due to the Wenner-Gren Foundation for 
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Anthropological Research, whose aid in the form of a predoctoral fellowship to the junior author 
made this research possible. The authors wish to express their gratitude to the Department of 
Sociology and Anthropology, Ohio State University, for their cooperation and help. Special thanks 
are due to John W. Bennett and Erika E. Bourguignon, whose comments and criticisms have been 
of great value. 

? Our sample consisted of one major group of Shango worshippers which included 24 leaders, 
each with his own establishment. Of these, six leaders with their followings were intensively stud- 
ied by means of observation of Shango ‘‘feasts,”’ interviews, and projective testing. 

3 The Shango group is historically derived from the religious beliefs found among the Yoruba 
of Nigeria. The New World belief system has incorporated Roman Catholicism, and Yoruba gods 
have become identified with Catholic saints. A major ceremony or “feast’’ is given by each leader 
once a year and, since there are many leaders, the participants go from ceremony to ceremony 
throughout the island. During a “‘feast,’’ which lasts for four consecutive nights followed by an- 
other ceremony one week later, the gods are called by means of singing and drumming. There may 
be as many as two hundred people present at a ceremony, but few are active participants. Individ- 
uals who become possessed frequently by important gods and who have the financial means, 
usually receive a call through a dream or vision to become leaders. Leaders not only give the 
“feasts” but many of them are involved in “bush doctoring,”’ i.e., dispensing herbal medicines, 
giving advice, and the like. With the exception of a few dominant followers who for one reason or 
another have not become leaders, generally through lack of financial means, the remaining people 
are well-wishers—those who attend merely to watch, eat, and “‘pleasure their eyes.”’ 

Unusual terms are defined below in the sequence in which they occur in the text. A more de- 
tailed study of the Shango group may be found in Mischel 1957. 


power —refers to the god who possesses the individual and also to the individual once he is pos- 
sessed by a god. 

chapelle—a small “church” in which the sacred implements and chromolithographs of the saints 
are housed. 

Orisha the Yoruban term for god. In Trinidad, ‘‘Orisha worker’’ refers to an active Shango 
participant, i.e., one who becomes frequently possessed, and “‘Orisha leader’ to one who 
gives feasts regularly. The terms “‘Orisha’’ and “‘Shango’’ (the Yoruban god of thunder 
and lightning) are often used interchangeably as names for the group. 


horse the individual who receives a power; a person who becomes possessed is referred to as a 
horse of that particular power, e.g., a “St. Michael Horse.”’ 

obi a multifaceted seed used for purposes of divination. 

tomb a raised cement or earthen slab; used as memorial stones dedicated to different gods. 
Usually located in the courtyard. 

palais a thatched rectangular structure in which the ceremony takes place. 


‘“Behavior,”’ as used throughout this paper, includes not only explicit behaviors or overt 
acts, but also such “‘implicit’’ behaviors as are commonly subsumed under terms such as ‘“‘wishes,”’ 
“feelings,” “thoughts.”’ 

5 We shall not be concerned here with the ‘‘social”’ reinforcements of possession behavior, e.g., 
with the ways in which particular behaviors during possession may influence the individual’s 
position in the group and his relationships to other group members. 

6 This problem will be discussed in a paper now being prepared. 
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La Virgen de Guadalupe as Surrogate Mother in 


San Juan Atzingo! 


JOHN BUSHNELL 
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HE inhabitants of San Juan Atzingo, an Ocuilteca village in south- 

central Mexico, look upon God as a demanding, fear-i -inspiring figure. 
Though God provides, he also punishes; He protects but He must be obeyed. 
The San Juanero considers himself a pawn subject to whatever fate is decreed. 
‘Primero Dios .. . If God is willing . . . If God permits . . .”’ is the ubiquitous 
phrase which places ultimate responsibility for human actions squarely upon 
God’s shoulders. 

These authoritarian qualities apply not only to the vaguely-conceived 
entity called God, but pertain even more directly and personally to His man- 
ifestations as personified in the saints of the San Juan church—with one signi- 
ficant exception. The Virgin of Guadalupe is a comforting, permissive figure 
who evokes a rather unique response among the villagers. 

I observed San Juan men, quite deep in their cups, make their way to the 
family altar, lift up the picture of the Virgin of Guadalupe, kiss and embrace 
the representation with an unashamed display of affection, and proclaim with 
tear-filled eyes, ‘‘Mamacita Linda!”’ Holding pottery cup or gourd bow! of 
pulque on high, they would add with obviously deep feeling, ‘‘Pulque—the 
milk of the Virgin!” 

~ On occasions such as this, when San Juan men drop their normal reserve 
under the influence of alcohol, the differentiated role of the Virgin comes into 
focus. The eulogistic phrases and the emotionality suffusing such behavior 
indicate that this saint occupies the status of a mother-figure. 

The fiesta for Guadalupe points up the special nature of this relationship 
between Virgin and villager, for the celebration is marked by a display of 
emotions rarely, if ever, accorded the other saints. A comparison can be made 
by contrasting the Guadalupe fiesta with the festivities held in honor of San 
Juan. 

As patron of the village, San Juan is considered to be the most important 
holy figure in the local church. His mayordomia is the leading one in the hier- 
archy of religious officials, and his fiesta is ‘normally the biggest and best. 
His day, June 24, is marked by a bullfight, a market in the otherwise empty 
plaza, bands, dances, fireworks, and the most elaborate mass of the year. The 
mayordomos feast the population (or at least invited segments of it) and 
merry-making is the order of the day. The rituals for San Juan are carried 
through with great formality, respect, and humility by the mayordomos and 
their immediate families. 

The fiesta for the Virgin of Guadalupe has quite a different character. For 
one thing, the holiday is nationwide and it is impossible to hold a celebration 
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which attracts outsiders (as does San Juan day) when other towns are engaged 
in similar festivities in honor of the same occasion. But the significant dif- 
ference lies not in the lack of bullfights or extensive firew orks, but in the rituals 
w hich direc tly involve the pictorial image of the saint herself. 

The large, gilt-framed picture of the Virgin is gently removed from its 
niche in the church. The glass front is kissed by the mayordomos and their 
wives. With tearful eyes and much blowing of noses, the men carry the saintly 
representation to the house of the leading mayordomo. During the feasting and 
drinking w hich follows, the Virgin is formally addressed as “Our Lady,” 
but as the afternoon wears on, references to “Little Mother’? become more 
frequent. At the end of the festival, it is again a weepy procession which re- 
turns the Virgin to her customary spot in the church. 

The tendency to tears is still more pronounced when the office of mayor- 
domo to the Virgin changes hands every three years. Three new mayordomos, 
accepting “the position” ‘at the suggestion | ‘of the village elders, participate 
jointly in the rituals with the retiring mayordomos. A high point is reached 
when the incoming officials prepare to remove the Virgin’s picture from the 
house of the retiring first mayordomo. At this point the outgoing officials and 
their wives cry openly, and the new mayordomos often find themselves weep- 
ing too. In San Juan Atzingo men are rarely given to tears even at funerals, 
and I think I may safely say that fully as much overt grief is expressed by 
those relinquishing care of the Virgin as is to be found on any other occasion. 
Behavior of this sort is certainly not exhibited to any similar degree in the 
transferral ceremonies for the other saints. 

It seems apparent that the Virgin of Guadalupe fulfills a definite and 
probably deeply-felt need for a mother figure in the lives of many adult San 
Juaneros. But why does this need exist? What factor in San Juan life creates 
a situation in which adults assume the role of child in a fictitious parent-child 
relationship? As a working hypothesis, it is suggested that the basis for this 
need springs from an early partial loss of the real mother. The assumption, of 
course, is that the adult who places the Virgin in the mother role is attempting 
to recreate a satisfying relationship once experienced but never fully renewed. 

The techniques for handling the San Juan baby follow the pattern found 
in most of rural Mexico. During the nursing period the infant is with his 
mother continuously, carried in the rebozo by day and sleeping with her at 
night. He may nurse at will, and is the recipient of considerable fondling. 
The date of weaning is determined by the onset of the mother’s next preg- 
nancy, since the breast milk of a pregnant women is thought to be harmful toa 
nursing child. Weaning frequently takes place about the time a child is learn- 
ing to walk or shortly thereafter, and the youngster finds himself not only 
denied the breast but also relegated to the dirt floor. Weaning is not cus- 
tomarily a sudden and complete denial, nor is the child excluded forever from 
the snugness of the rebozo. The mother may allow the child to return inter- 
mittently when he is particularly insistent, but gradually and surely he is 
forced out of babyhood. San Juan children in this status react by clinging to 
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their mothers’ skirts, with frustrations expressed in an occasional temper 
tantrum. This passive rejection by the mother, which has been well described 
for Mesoamerica by Benjamin Paul (1950:207—209), Oscar Lewis (1951:379), 
and others, not infrequently culminates during the later years of childhood in 
the sickness known as espanto or susto, a malady which has been ably inter- 
preted by Gillin (1948). 

The close, warm, affectionate ties of infancy are never realized again in 
the later life of the San Juanero. Other possible sources of affection and in- 
timate human companionship are largely ruled out. Within the family, rela- 
tionships are disturbed by sibling rivalries, by the patriarchal status of the 
father, and by the taboo which precludes open displays of affection. The 
mother remains the source of food; she is the nurse when the child is sick; 
she is the dependable center of the household, but she is no longer the com- 
forting haven of security available for every demand, no matter how slight the 
need of the moment. The aura of insecurity is heightened by the fact that 
parents continually tell their children outright lies as an integral part of the 
socialization process. To be sure, the children themselves soon learn to dis- 
tinguish between falsehood and truth, but the situation remains one in which 
the child can never fully trust his mother or father. 

The lack of trust and confidence which exists within the family extends to 
interpersonal ties outside the home. Relatives of the family are usually polite 
and perhaps helpful, but the basic distrust persists and not infrequently cul- 
minates in disruptive rivalries and enmities. 

Friendships between age-mates of the same sex are common in San Juan, 
and the participants undoubtedly derive considerable satisfaction from their 
companionship. These friendships are based primarily upon a mutual in- 
terest in the activities and foibles of the community, especially as these are 
told and retold in gossip. It is difficult to know exactly how binding these rela- 
tionships are—perhaps they are among the most satisfying ones which the 
San Juanero makes—but here too there is no evidence of deep trust and last- 
ing loyalty. The behavior of a best friend may furnish fuel for gossip if the 
person who recounts the incident can thereby become the momentary center 
of attention. 

Romantic love is an ideal expressed in song by adolescent San Juan boys, 
but the girls actually are approached with horseplay and often conquered by 
force. The husband-wife relationship is unstable and frequently riddled by 
tensions and mutual distrust. 

Social intercourse among the villagers at large is founded upon and guided 
by a code of formal behavior which serves to disguise an ever-present under- 
current of hostility, insecurity, and frustration. The compadrazgo or godparent 
system also rests upon this formal code for its effective functioning. A San 
Juanero may ask a compadre or padrino for help in a crisis with some assurance 
of a favorable response, but he would never look to anyone in this category for 
intimate companionship since the motif of respect is always uppermost in this 
relationship. 
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In addition to the factors which have been recounted thus far, the quality 
of interpersonal relationships is considerably worsened by the constant threat 
of witchcraft. Secret revenge through this medium is quite popular in the 
village, since overt aggression is frowned upon. 

I now wish to suggest that the atomism which characterizes social rela- 
tionships in the community of San Juan represents a condition of affect 
starvation. The expectation that love and affection will be part of one’s life 
is created in infancy, but seldom if ever realized in subsequent years. Because 
the opportunity to express or share in what Lewis (1951:292) has called the 
positive emotions—tenderness, kindness, sympathy, generosity, and joy— 
are so limited within the framework of interpersonal relationships, it may well 
be that the San Juaneros have seized upon the religious sphere as an outlet for 
emotions which are denied to them in ordinary face-to-face contacts. In the 
worship and adoration of a saint there is opportunity for a full flood of socially- 
sanctioned emotional release. 

That pulque should be looked upon as ‘‘the milk of our Virgin”’ is not sur- 
prising when one realizes that this beverage, fermented from the sap of the 
maguey plant, is truly a staple in local life. In many San Juan households 
pulque is virtually the only liquid imbibed. It is the first food which the infant 
is given in addition to his mother’s milk. Both children and adults drink pulque 
daily with their meals. The brew is believed to give one unusual strength. It 
is often carried long distances to men in the fields, who say they must have 
pulque to continue their work. I can vouch for the fact that it effectively re- 
duces the pangs of hunger and blunts the chill of the high-altitude climate. 
Certainly, pulque makes subsistence much more tolerable than it would other- 
wise be. 

Thus we have pulque actually used as a milk substitute in early years. 
In the later years it represents a substance which warms, comforts, and, in 
local thought, imparts strength to the drinker. Small wonder, then, that this 
beverage is linked to the Virgin who serves as a surrogate mother. 

How do San Juan women feel about the Virgin of Guadalupe? Unques- 
tionably, their emotional involvement is less marked. One would infer that 
women in this society have a lesser need for a mother figure, inasmuch as girls 
are channeled into the mother role at an early age both as tortilla makers and 
as guardians of their younger siblings. Presumably, there is early identifica- 
tion with the mother which serves to temper the loss of the intimate relation- 
ship, which girls suffer just as surely as do the boys. However, San Juan 
women are not immune to emotionality related to the Virgin, as the tears of 
the mayordomos’ wives indicate. The affect starvation of San Juan adults is 
not limited to men, of course. The women must also experience a hunger for 
the love and affection which in San Juan can be found only in babyhood and 
in the worship of a supernatural figure. In the kindly and beneficent Virgin of 
Guadalupe. San Juaneros may fulfill a deeply-felt need to regain a relationshp 
which was cut off at the end of infancy. They have found a mother who will 
never reject them. 
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The present interpretation is limited to the contemporary scene, but it is 

interesting to note that the Aztec religious tradition included a goddess of 
motherhood, Tonantzin, literally ‘Our Mother’ (Vaillant 1941:180, 273). 
In 1531 the Virgin of Guadalupe made her “miraculous” appearance at Te- 
pey ac in the immediate vicinity of the sanctuary of Tonantzin, and within a 
year a chapel to house the painting of the Virgin was built upon the site 
hitherto consecrated to the pagan deity (Parkes 1950: 107-108). The aborig-_ 
ginal_pilgrimages and ceremonies in honor of Tonantzin were transferred to 
the Virgin without major modification. o-_ 
_ Although this dual heritage of supernatural mother-figures has been a 
legacy which presumably affected the entire Aztec area, the published ethnog- 
raphies of Mexican villages do not report an emotionality associated with 
the Virgin of Guadalupe similar to that found in San Juan Atzingo. Never- 
theless, the cult of the Virgin is a prominent feature of Catholicism in Mexico 
specifically and Latin America generally, with Guadalupe, patroness of the 
Mexican Indian and official Virgin of the Americas, being one of the more 
popular manifestations of the Holy Virgin. The specific content and configura- 
tion of the Virgin complex described for San Juan may well be unique, but it 
seems likely that investigation of this religious phenomenon in other localities 
would reveal comparable underlying psychodynamic correlates. 


NOTES 


' A paper read at the American Anthropological Association meeting, Boston, 1955. Field 
research in 1950-51 supported by grants-in-aid from Department of Anthropology, University 
of California, Berkeley. 
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Some Further Comments on Cultural Relativism! 


MELVILLE J. HERSKOVITS 


Northwestern University 


URING the past five years, the implications of cultural relativism have 

been considered at length in at least two books by philosophers and two 
by anthropologists; some of its specific points have been analyzed in papers by 
psychologists, economists, and semanticists; it has been the subject of one of 
the Huxley Lectures of the Royal Anthropological Institute; it has received 
formal discussion by the Eastern Division of the American Philosophical 
Association and by the Humanities Panel of Oberlin College. 

This is not the place to analyze the reasons for this interest, since to do so 
would take more time than is available here and would necessitate moving far 
beyond the terms of reference of this paper. It is enough, for the moment, to 
recognize that an important factor in its development is the increasingly felt 
need to expand the base of formal philosophical thought so as to include the 
entire range of human culture, rather than to continue its focus on the Graeco- 
Roman tradition which, from the point of view of the total cultural inventory 
of mankind, has limited its resources and its findings. 

One is tempted, also, to assess these responses to relativism in terms of 
ethnopsychology and cultural dynamics. Like the analysis of anthropological 
reactions I made a few years ago (Herskovits 1951), this could be drawn in 
terms of ‘“‘tough-minded” and ‘‘tender-minded” orientations. Because whether 
we consider the metaphysical and axiological implications of relativism, or its 
relation to perception, cognition, and motivation as manifest in ethical sys- 
tems, many of these analyses are to be thought of as representing honest but 
tortuous attempts to surmount deeply inculcated, even subliminal, ethnocen- 
trisms. They represent, in terms of a far-reaching reexamination of preexisting 
commitments, a very real struggle between the intellectual and emotional 
components in attitudes long accepted and convictions long held. 

One manifestation of this conflict is found in the attempts that are made to 
separate the fact of relativism and its philosophical implications. Thus Schmidt 
(1955:782), in his critique, says, ‘I wish to assert now and reaffirm later that I 
think the fact of cultural relativism is a well established empirical truth... .” 
Or Hartung, insisting that a ‘‘sharp distinction must be maintained” between 
cultural variation and cultural relativity—though just where these two have 
been confused is not stated—explains that “cultural variation refers simply 
to the differences ...in the cultural patterns serving the same or similar 
ends. ... The form and degree of this variation are almost endless, and need 
no further documentation here’ (1954:120). In this context, certain satis- 
factions seem to be gained from pointing out that relativism is nothing new. 
Schmidt, for example, ends the sentence just quoted by adding “*. . . although 
I can’t resist remarking that it was known by the Sophists of the fifth century 
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B.C. in Athens”’; and Hartung finds it necessary to note that ‘cultural rela- 
tivity as we know it... is a good two hundred years old, dating as it does at 
least from David Hume.” 

Yet, to my knowledge, no present-day cultural relativist has assumed that 
this philosophy has leaped, full-blown, from the head of an anthropological 
parent. What is new is the massive documentation that derives from the great 
body of comparative data bearing on variation in custom, and the implications 
of these data when they are considered in the light of older theories. It may be 
noted that antiquity can be called on to support a claim to respectability or to 
show how well-worn a concept may be. In the cases cited, and in others that 
could be given, the ambivalences would seem to have achieved a certain degree 
of resolution by utilizing the claim in its pejorative sense. 

One of the most interesting aspects of the reaction to cultural relativism, 
whether by anthropologists or others, is the almost exclusive stress that has 
been laid on the problems of value and ethics. Thus the central question in 
Ginsberg’s discussion is ‘tthe connexion between the diversity of morals and 
the relativity of ethics” (1953:117); and he speaks of ‘ethical relativity or, as 
the American anthropologists call it, cultural relativism” (ibid:127). Asch 
opens his discussion of the topic, ‘‘The Thesis of Cultural Relativism,”’ by 
stating, ‘That ideas of what is right and wrong differ poses a sharp problem 
for a theory of human nature” (Asch 1952:367). Edel (1955) and Vivas (1950) 
restrict their analyses to the relativity of ethics and morals, while Bidney 
(1953:425) states the two alternatives presented by cuitural relativism in this 
way: ‘One must either accept a doctrine of fixed absolute values or deny objec- 
tive norms in favor of historic relativity and the relative validity of values.” 
According to Redfield (1953: 144), ‘Cultural relativism means that the values 
expressed in any culture are to be both understood and themselves valued only 
according to the way the people who carry that culture see things.”’ 

This tendency to restrict relativism to morals, ethics, and values has the 
unfortunate result of throwing the problem at issue out of focus, since it under- 
cuts the enculturative factor in cultural learning in general. As a matter of 
fact, among critics of relativism, only Schmidt has faced the implications of 
the fact that relativism applies to judgments of time and space and volume 
as well as of conduct. But this is not the place to consider the problem of the 
nature of truth, however tempting it may be to explore the many paths down 
which such an analysis, in relativistic terms, would lead us. Let us rather return 
to the point we are considering, the importance of the nonethical dimensions 
of relativism. Here we find ourselves, for one thing, on a plane where differ- 
ences in perception and cognition can be assessed in terms of mensurable 
standards to a far greater degree than would ever be possible where only eth- 
ical judgments are taken into account. 

An example of how the enculturative experience shapes perception may 
be drawn from the West African country of Ghana. An electrical contractor 
was explaining a problem with which he was constantly confronted. ‘“‘When a 
trench for a conduit must be dug, I run a line between the two points, and tell 
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my workers to follow it. But at the end of the job, I invariably find that the 
trench has curves in it.’”’ The answer was simple, when sought in terms of the 
culturally influenced patterns of perception of his workers. For these were 
men from the northern part of the country, where circular forms predominate 
and where the straight line plays a minor role. They do not live in what has 
been called a carpentered world, so that to follow a straight line marked by a 
cord is as difficult for them as it would be for those of us whose learning experi- 
ence stresses the perception and allocation in space of rectangular forms to 
describe, free-hand, a perfect circle. 

Over the years, Hallowell has accumulated such material showing Saulteaux 
Indian patterns of orientation in their spatial and temporal! world. Some of his 
observations are pertinent to our discussion. ‘“‘While it remains an open ques- 
tion of how far the purely psychophysical dimensions of perception may be 
influenced by culturally constituted experiential factors,” he writes, ‘‘schemat- 
ic perception, involving the meaningful aspects of experience, can hardly be 
understood without reference to an articulated world of objects whose rela- 
tions and attributes become meaningful for the individual, not simply through 
the innate psychological potentialities he brings to experience but, above all, 
through the significance for experience that the development, patterning, 
transmission, and accumulation of past experience, in the form of a cultural 
heritage, have come to imply.” Or, again, ‘‘The human individual is always 
provided with some culturally constituted means that are among the condi- 
tions which enable him to participate with his fellows in a world whose spatial 
attributes are, in part, conceptualized and expressed in common terms. Onto- 
genetically, self-orientation, object-orientation, and spatio-temporal orienta- 
tion are concomitantly developed during the process of socialization” (Hallo- 
well 1955:185, 184). 

This broader approach to relativism involves a reexamination of some of 
the phenomena of human behavior that have been categorized in terms of the 
application of culture-bound concepts to societies other than those in which 
they have been developed. Thus, in a number of places (e.g., 1948:66-67) I 
have pointed out that to regard spirit-possession in African and Afroamerican 
societies as being directly comparable to psychopathological seizures found in 
Europe and America is to neglect the all-important fact of cultural definition. 
Recently, Ribeiro has adduced some important data bearing on this point 
(Ribeiro 1956; cf. also Stainbrook 1952: passim; Linton 1956:90—95). Himself 
a psychiatrist, Ribeiro has had long experience in studying the Afrobrazilian 
cult groups in Recife. Not only has he reduced the overall concept of ‘‘spirit- 
possession” to categories drawn in accordance with the degree of volition 
involved in a given instance, but he has pointed out that the cult-priests them- 
selves recognize the difference between normal and pathological cases. For, as 
he describes it, certain cult-members are from time to time brought to him by 
these priests for treatment, with the explanation that their possessions are not 
proper ones, and that they are “sick” and in need of help. 

Even where the relativity of ethics is under discussion, however, it is inter- 
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esting to see how a psychologist tends to project his particular problem 
against the broader background. Defining culture as “essentially a common 
pattern of learned significances,”’ Cantril stated, ‘“‘Experience, then, has impli- 
cated within it: some impingements from the environment, physiological 
sensory processes, learned significances that have somehow become registered 
in us from the consequences of our past action, assumptions of constancy con- 
cerning both inorganic and organic events, choice purposeful action, value 
satisfaction, some degree of faith.”” And he warns, ‘All of these aspects of 
reality can be negated if there is sharp and consistent lack of correspondence 
between them and the consequences of purposeful action with respect to 
them” (Cantril 1955:681, 682). 

Relativism will remain a subject for sterile debate if we are content to per- 
mit its applicability to anything less than the total range of human thought 
and conduct. We must subject the problem of the force of enculturative experi- 
ence to study under conditions of as careful control as possible, if we are to 
move from logical argumentation to scientific analysis. For instance, we have 
for years neglected the promising lead of Rivers, who, at the turn of the cen- 
tury (Haddon 1901; Rivers 1905), tested the responses of Murray Islanders- 
Todas, and Englishmen to certain perceptual illusions. Reanalysis of the sta, 
tistical data by the use of techniques not available at the time Rivers worked 
(Segall 1956) shows clearly that significant differences were present between 
the groups tested, though the results are more complex than would be sus- 
pected from later discussions of Rivers’ findings. Some work of this kind has 
been done, especially in the field of the perception of color (Ray 1952, 1953; 
Conklin 1955), concomitant with the revival of interest among psychologists 
in the study of perception in general. Cross-cultural studies of visual illusions 
and of the perception of differences between angles, based on the use of experi- 
mental, controlled techniques, are to be initiated by the Program of African 
Studies at Northwestern University. It is anticipated that the results of this 
research will afford a less subjective, less anecdotal body of data dealing with 
the influence of culture on perception than has hitherto been available. and 
will thus further test the validity of basic relativistic assumptions. 

We may move to certain other points that have marked the discussion of 
relativism. One of these not found in anthropological publications, since anthro- 
pologists are much too aware of the cross-cultural factor to fall into this trap, 
is the failure to distinguish between intracultural and cross-cultural relativism. 
This confusion is particularly striking where problems of ethics and values are 
under discussion, and represents the logical confusion that results when ideas 
from different historical strata in the development of philosophical thought 
are not sharply distinguished. Perhaps the most unequivocal statement of this 
confusion is that of Hartung, which Kluckhohn (1955: 688) has quite correctly 
denoted as coming ‘“‘close to the popular vulgarization of the doctrine.” For 
Hartung says, ‘“‘This plea for tolerance of all customs makes ethical concepts, 
for the individual, completely a matter of personal taste and preference. For 
example, arguing on the basis of tolerance and equal validity, I could just as 
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logically adopt the conventions of any other culture I chanced to learn about, 
because I would then have no possible way of concluding that my own culture’s 
conventions are right, and furthermore, I would at the same time be convinced 
that the rules of another are just as valid as mine” (Hartung 1954:122). 

On a somewhat more sophisticated level, Edel falls into similar confusion 
when he tells us that, ‘‘Not all relativity is self-centered. It may be culture- 
centered or nation-centered” (1955:23). “If morality is man-made and if it is 
changing, there is no purpose metaphysically or theologically imposed. If 
egoism is correct, there are no morally mandatory social obligations not subject 
to individual veto. ... If cultural relativity is a sociological truth, then your 
morality is a function of your domicile. If moral assertions are simply expres- 
sive, it all depends on what you feel” (ibid: 27-28). Yet even granting that ‘‘the 
design that is formed is one of arbitrariness in ethics,” is not the important 
point, quite disregarded in these passages, whether “‘arbitrariness”’ exists on 
the individual or the cultural level? 

What is consistently forgotten by those who fail to distinguish between 
intra- and cross-cultural phenomena is the power of the enculturative experi- 
ence in shaping conduct and ideas. There is no cultural relativist, as far as I 
know, who asserts that his doctrine is based on, describes, or implies behavioral 
anarchy; there is no one who does not recognize that every society has rules 
of conduct, an ethical system, a moral code, that the individual members rarely 
question. Intraculturally, any act that falls outside the limits of accepted vari- 
ation will be adjudged in terms of preexisting standards, and either rejected 
or reconciled with them. Those who make up a society have no more difficulty 
in defining reality than they have in defining good conduct and bad. But this is 
within a society. Cultural relativism developed because the facts of differences 
in these concepts of reality or in moral systems, plus our knowledge of the 
mechanisms of cultural learning, forced the realization of the problem of find- 
ing valid cross-cultural norms. In every case where criteria to evaluate the 
ways of different peoples have been proposed, in no matter what aspect of 
culture, the question has at once posed itself: ‘Whose standards?” The force 
of the enculturative experience channels all judgments. In fact, the need for a 
cultural relativistic point of view has become apparent because of the realiza- 
tion that there is no way to play this game of making judgments across cul- 
tures except with loaded dice. 

This brings us to another point, which also seems to give difficulty to those 
who criticize relativism: the distinction between universals and absolutes. 
Whether, with Schmidt, we wish to speak of *‘cultural invariants” (1955:783) 
or, with Edel, couch the problem as one of reducing ‘indeterminacy,’ matters 
but little, since the difficulty would appear to be no more than a semantic one. 
The problem would rather seem to be analogous to that of ascertaining the 
most adequate basis for deriving general principles of human behavior, in 
terms of the relation between form and process. Here the issue is clear (cf. 
Herskovits 1948:619), with the particular experience of each society giving 
historically unique formal expression to underlying processes, which are opera- 
tive in shaping the destiny of all human groups. 
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The discussion of this point has tended to underscore the swing of the pen- 
dulum from emphasis on similarities among human cultures to one laid on 
differences. In truth, however, the dichotomy exists more in argumentation 
than in fact. Early students of man, it is true, stressed the concept of “*human 
nature,’ but this was essentially to allow them to bring observed divergences 
under a single head. Later, more emphasis was laid on these differences, but 
again this was to show how diverse the manifestations of common human 
tendencies might be. It should be recalled that those who most strongly urged 
the unique historical position of each culture also insisted on the unity of 
homo sapiens in opposing doctrines of racial determinism. 

As far as I know, there is no relativist who would exclude from the anthro- 
pological repertory the study of values, or who would deny to human behavior 
its common psychophysical base. Nor do relativists deny the importance of 
research which would refine our knowledge of the nature and functioning of 
this common base, or the investigation of the relation between belief and 
behavior. Cultural relativism, which has arisen out of the empirical study of 
the historical and psychosocial springs of human behavior and the macroeth- 
nographic analysis of its range, is thus committed to the investigation of any 
question which bears on the epistemological and ontological problems implicit 
in its position. It may be true that ‘“‘modern empirical science,’’ as Bidney 
states, systematically excludes ‘‘values, such as the good and the beautiful, in 
its pursuit of scientific truth” (1953:405), but this in no sense raises the ques- 
tion whether ‘‘there may be a science of cultural values” (ibid: 416). The con- 
tinuous growth of anthropological interest in the study of values is the best 
answer to such a suggestion. 

But this is something quite different from postulating a ‘‘normative science 
of human culture,’ which, in its very essence, substitutes prescription for 
analysis and scientific understanding. Cultural ideals are indeed “social facts”’ 
(Bidney 1953:419), and the difference between the cultural ideals of a people 
and the total range of variation in their behavior has long been recognized. 
Yet to project this into the realm of the universal is to express a wish rather 
than to follow the leads of scientific investigation, and the difference between 
the two must be recognized. Perhaps, as Edel and others maintain, it may be 
possible empirically to establish certain specific manifestations of moral be- 
havior found everywhere. It may be, but one is struck in these writings with 
the heavy loading of such phrases as ‘‘if we do this, we should be able to. . .” 
and the rarity of specific suggestions as to ways of going about finding what is 
sought. It is well enough to speak, as Bidney does, of the importance of the 
and to make the ‘metaphysical, or meta- 
cultural” postulate of ‘“‘objective reality, independent of the observer.”’ This 
may exist, but in terms of the framework of our knowledge of the psychocul- 
tural processes of enculturation, the relativist can only once again pose his 
basic query: “Whose objective reality?” 

Finally, we come to the question of practical relativism. What are we to 
do when a people openly interfere, for whatever end, with the life of another 
human group? Redfield has put the matter very clearly: ‘It was easy to look 
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with equal benevolence on all sorts of value systems so long as the values were 
those of unimportant little people remote from our own concerns. But the 
equal benevolence is harder to maintain when one is asked to anthropologize 
the Nazis, or to help a Point Four administrator decide what to do for those 
people he is committed to help” (1953: 145-146). Yet Redfield himself, unlike 
many of those who reject cultural relativism or whose acceptance of it is 
limited, has analyzed with admirable candor and insight his own ethnocentric 
evaluations of culture (ibid: 163-165), and goes on to say, “I should like to 
point out that the doctrine of cultural relativism .. . is not a doctrine of eth- 
ical indifference”’ (ibid: 146). 

The answer to the problem raised by practical relativism remains one 
which cannot be resolved on the philosophical level. It must be repeated, there 
is no living in terms of unilateral tolerance, and when there is the appeal to 
power, one cannot but translate enculturated belief into action. An economist 
(Kovisto 1955:57; cf. also Simpson 1954:5) has phrased this position suc- 
cinctly: ‘‘. . . the wages of the sin of ethnocentrism is open conflict. If no agree- 
ment on values can be reached, we can only try to develop social controls to 
minimise the conflict over ends, provided we can find sufficient consensus 
against the existence of a high level of overt conflict.” 


NOTE 


' Read before the V International Congress of Anthropological and Ethnological Sciences, 
Philadelphia, 1956. 
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Diffusion and Discontinuous Distribution 


ROBERT L. RANDS 
University of Mississippi 


CARROLL L. RILEY 


Southern Illinois University 


HE problem of discontinuous distributions is one that has plagued an- 

thropologists for many years. Several explanations have been made for 
geographically remote occurrences of culture traits and complexes. These 
explanations can be grouped under two main headings: diffusion! and inde- 
pendent invention. Perhaps the simplest of the two is that of diffusion. In 
view of the known eclecticism of cultures, the problems inherent in a theory 
of diffusion are mainly the mechanical ones of time, space, and means of trans- 
port of materials or ideas. It is recognized that the nature of the traits and the 
attitudes of the donor and recipient groups also enter importantly into the suc- 
cessful transmission of culture elements (Linton 1936: 344-346). The other 
means of producing cultural similarity, independent invention, seemingly 
presents a more complicated problem, or at least one which is less well under- 
stood. Similarities here are usually attributed to parallelism (the parallel de- 
velopment of a temporally spaced group of traits in distinct areas) or con- 
vergence (increasing identity of traits having diverse origins). The full im- 
plications of these concepts, however, have been little explored. 

The problem of diffusion versus independent invention relates closely to a 
process which is often treated as a separate field of inquiry—cultural elabora- 
tion through patterning. We wish to emphasize this, for the traditional treat- 
ment of patterning has tended to be static and descriptive—synchronic rather 
than diachronic. Here we hope to reexamine certain concepts that relate to pat- 
terning and discontinuous distributions. The terms pattern elaboration and 
complex demand have been selected for this purpose. They represent extensions 
of long-held ideas but are believed to focus more sharply on certain aspects of 
culture growth. A third term, complex nucleus, is used to refer to the pattern 
prior to its elaboration. It compares, in part, with Linton’s “basic invention”’ 
(1936: 316). 

No one approach to the problems of how patterns elaborate similarly in 
distinct areas will be sufficient. Part of the explanation must relate to certain 
very generalized attributes which derive from human psychology and societal! 
needs. These are normally thought of as ‘‘generic’’ categories, and anthropolo- 
gists would not consider them valid evidence for diffusion. If in two separate 
areas, however, certain of these categories are the same—and their socio- 
psychological ‘‘naturalness” enhances the chance of this—then the multitude 
of the more detailed traits that usually develop from them in the two areas 
may have a higher than average chance for similarity. 
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The oft-used concept of convergence can also help to explain these simi- 
larities if the functional relationships of a trait or complex are borne in mind. 
In this regard, the likelihood of convergence as well as parallelism depends, 
to a degree, on the economic and sociopolitical resemblances between the 
compared cultures, or on environmental similarities. On the other hand, the 
greater opportunity for the elaboration of alternative patterns in complex 
societies may enhance the possibility of randomly hitting on a comparable 
trait, regardless of the complexity of the compared culture. 

Pattern elaboration is a somewhat redundant term. Patterning of any sort 
implies a degree of elaboration, the existence of a set of variations on a theme. 
As used here, the term pattern elaboration focuses attention upon those proc- 
cesses by which a trait is elaborated into a trait complex or by which a trait 
complex is expanded into a broader series of patterned, interconnected com- 
plexes. It also provides a mechanism for translating the deeprooted social and 
psychological aspects of behavior into concrete cultural expressions. Two 
broad features of pattern elaboration may be recognized. The first touches 
upon those aspects of human psychology which place a premium upon pat- 
terned behavior. The second concerns the inherent nature of certain trait com- 
plexes. It is especially to this second aspect of pattern elaboration that the 
concept of complex demand relates. Viewed in this way, pattern elaboration 
is the more inclusive concept, complex demand the more specialized one. 
However, the particularized nature of complex demand warrants its individual 
treatment. 

It is a tenet of social science that predictability of learned behavior, with 
resultant emotional stability, is provided by cultural patterns. For the most 
part, the individual does not wish to operate outside the area of this known, 
regularized behavior; to this extent he is conservative. At the same time, in 
Linton’s words, man has a great capacity for being bored (Linton 1936:90). 
The presence of patterns provides a way out of this impasse; for, acting in 
accordance with socially accepted norms, the restless individual, the innovator 
and inventor, is able to follow out the potentialities of a pattern. Thereby, a 
series of minor changes is made that has a consistent relationship to the pre- 
viously existing culture. For this reason, society at large tends not to be un- 
favorably disposed toward such patterned inventions. It is, accordingly, more 
likely to accept them than if the changes did not fit into a previously estab- 
lished system. The case for societal acceptance of patterned inventions is 
even stronger than this. While having no vested interest in the invention, 
many noninventing members of the society might also tend to suffer from 
boredom and, consequently, welcome a number of minor, internally consistent 
changes. 

If all this is granted, it follows that the majority of socially accepted in- 
novations will take the form of extensions of previously existing patterns 
rather than being independent of such systems. From a somewhat different 
point of view, Kroeber has made a suggestion similar to this, although his 
emphasis has been on the decay of patterns. 
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Astyle ... may be said to be a way of achieving definiteness and effectiveness in human 
relations by choosing or evolving one line of procedure out of several possible ones, and 
sticking to it. That means, psychologically, that habits become channeled, facility and 
skill are acquired, and that this skill can then be extended to larger situations or to 
somewhat altered ones. This process may mount for a while, the original skill itself be- 
ing developed farther or giving rise to subsidiary ones. Or it may mount through en- 
largement of the field to which it is being applied, and therewith the product achieved 
perhaps increases in quantity as well as improving in quality. But the process cannot 
go on mounting indefinitely, because it began with a limitation of choice, a selection 
among possibilities. Therefore every style is necessarily prelimited: it is an essential 
commitment to one manner, to the exclusion of others. . . . The range of its channeled 
skills will extend so far; beyond, they fail. Then we say that the style has exhausted it- 
self, its characteristic pattern has broken down (Kroeber 1948:329). 


It would then appear to be true that late in the course of normal historical 
growth, elaborations on a specific pattern tend to become less and less reward- 
ing. This, essentially, is because any pattern has practical limitations upon 
the number of forms that it may readily take. Yet in this limitation of possi- 
bilities (Goldenweiser 1933:45-49)—in Kroeber’s commitment to one manner, 
to the exclusion of others—we see a factor which is significant throughout the 
entire history of the pattern or tradition. While Kroeber’s stress is on pattern 
exhaustion and decline, ours is on the way in which these limitations affect 
and restrict the process of elaboration, even during the rapid growth of the 
pattern. In this connection, it may be noted that Kroeber often applies the 
concept of style patterns to broad cultural phenomena; our focus, rather, is 
on the patterning of relatively restricted segments of culture. In general, it 
appears that limitations tend to be felt sooner in the narrow traditions than 
in those broader patterns of the sort with which Kroeber has primarily dealt. 

Partial similarity to pattern elaboration and style pattern is to be found in 
the archeologically-derived concept of elaborating tradition. The latter “‘is 
characterized by an increasing complexity resulting from the addition of 
traits or attributes which are integrated in a single line of development” 
(Haury et al. 1956:44). But unlike pattern elaboration and style pattern, the 
concept of elaborating tradition has not been framed with respect to the limita- 
tion of possibilities. 

As the foregoing discussion indicates, our formulation of pattern elabora- 
tion presents something of a paradox. Culture growth often involves a great 
deal of elaboration—those embellishments which so often impress the student 
by their number and variety. At the same time, habit channeling, together 
with the nature of the complex nucleus, will tend significantly to delimit the 
forms of embellishment that are likely to take place. 

Such conclusions have a specific bearing on problems of historical recon- 
struction. Complex nuclei may arise for several reasons—derivation from a 
common ancestral culture, direct diffusion, or independent invention. If for 
any of these reasons the same complex nucleus is shared in geographically 
separated parts of the world, even if little or no subsequent intercourse takes 
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place between these areas, it is probable that in the course of time a number 
of elaborations will also be shared. The result will be the formation in each 
area of a complex of traits, some of which are closely paralleled in the other 
area. It is not held, in the phenomenon designated as pattern elaboration, 
that all or even the majority of the traits of a complex will necessarily be 
shared. But it is suggested that the number and specificity of the shared ele- 
ments tends to be considerably greater than is generally recognized. This 
would particularly seem to be true in those cultures where some special factor 
operated, such as the existence of classes of full-time specialists engaged in 
making inventions. 

The concept of pattern elaboration is not antithetical to diffusion. Its 
utilization in historic studies is not for the purpose of proving that diffusion 
did not take place but rather to offer an alternative explanation for the devel- 
opment of trait complexes. 

Traditionally the existence of linked traits has been cited as one of the 
more telling evidences of diffusion, especially if the correspondences occur in 
any number. One aspect of pattern elaboration, that of complex demand, re- 
lates to the highly specific resemblances of entire trait complexes. These are 
of special importance in an examination of discontinuous distributions, for such 
complexes, although appearing in remote areas of the world, have sometimes 
been considered as a priori examples of diffusion. This position is an old one 
and was first used to explain homologies in the biological sciences. It was elu- 
cidated as a concept in ethnology in the latter part of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps the clearest statement of the idea is that of Tylor (1896:66), who 
placed the possibility of independent invention on a quantitative basis: the 
more numerous the elements within a complex, the more improbable the in- 
dependent recurrence of these combined traits. The general idea has been 
reiterated by Kroeber (1931:151—152), and is indeed a sort of truism in con- 
temporary anthropological thought. 

In all fairness, proponents of this position have generally recognized the 
necessity of analyzing each of the complexes “‘into the constituent elements 
showing so little connection with one another that they may be reasonably 
treated as independent” (Tylor 1896:66). It is apparent, however, that there 
is no universality of opinion regarding the independence of many of these 
features. Thus the classic example of pachisi-patolli has been variously held 
to be made up of complexes within which the elements are specific and in- 
dependent of one another (Tylor 1896:66; Kroeber 1948:551) or functionally 
linked with, in our terms, an element of demand (Erasmus 1950). 

It is to the causally linked traits that complex demand relates. The posi- 
tion taken here is that certain trait complexes, occurring in widely different 
areas, can be explained without resort to the mechanism of diffusion. Once the 
nucleus of a particular trait-cluster is established, the secondary traits will 
tend to develop sequentially from it, being channeled according to the particu- 
lar needs of the complex. Such a channeling takes a definite order to an extent 
not true of most pattern elaboration. In complex demand, trait a becomes the 
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focus for the development of trait 6, 6 for c, and so forth. On the other hand, 
most cases of pattern elaboration find a comparatively random and nonse- 
quential order to the developments, as one area is compared with the other. 

It is important to emphasize two points. The first is that complex demand, 
like pattern elaboration, is concerned with the development and not the 
origin of comp'exes. The second point is that our thesis concerns tendencies 
rather than absolute trends. Not all the nuclei will necessarily develop accord- 
ing to the channeled demand. The deviation will take place when overriding 
cultural, environmental, or psychological factors counterbalance the direc- 
tional impulse of the demand. The attempt here is to explain such similarities 
as do occur, rather than to evoke a rigid cultural *‘law.”’ 

The relationship of pattern elaboration and complex demand may be 
viewed on two levels of abstraction. The first deals with the limitation of 
possibilities. Here a continuum having demand and non-demand poles may be 
recognized (Figure 1). At the latter pole, potentialities for the development of 
the complex nucleus are so wide as to have little practical bearing on the 
problem of discontinuous distributions. As one moves toward the center, the 
potentialities are sufficiently limited to predetermine the development of the 
pattern to a tangible degree. Hence a greater number of corresponding traits 
would be hit upon during the independent elaboration of a complex nucleus. 
Eventually, close to the demand end of the continuum, the limitations become 
so stringent that a new phenomenon emerges: developments are strongly se- 
quential and are linked in a temporal cause and effect relationship. Accord- 
ingly, independent developments of the same complex nucleus are virtually 
identical. 

These polar aspects are absent on a second level of abstraction, much the 
same thing applying for pattern elaboration as a whole, including complex 
demand. In both processes, habit channeling and societal and cultural de- 
mands will spur inventors on to explore the potentialities of a complex rather 
than putting equivalent thought and energy into making random innovations. 


NON-DEMAND COMPLEX DEMAND 
POLE POLE 
(Little limitation (Stringent limitation 
of possibilities) of possitilities) 
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FATTLAN ELABORATION 


Fic. 1 


In order to clarify our ideas regarding the application of complex demand 
and pattern elaboration to a theory of independent development, an example of 
each concept is given below. Both examples are exploratory in nature. One of 
them deals with a specialized trait complex, the blowgun, that appears in 
both the Old and New Worlds. In this case the distributional evidence for 
independence is relatively strong and, moreover, the blowgun exemplifies the 
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most predictable of all pattern elaborations—complex demand. But as our 
approach is germane to problems of historic reconstruction in less widely 
separated areas, the second example, the captive complex, concerns cultures 
which lie within the New World. In the latter case, distributional evidence 
suggesting independence of the trait complex is less clear cut. Here we are 
not so much interested in whether the test cases are finally proved to be the 
result of independent developments as in examining some of the factors, too 
often overlooked, with which students of historical reconstruction must even- 
tually come to grips. 


COMPLEX DEMAND 


Although the ultimate implications of complex demand are not necessarily 
so restricted, it is a series of highly integrated complexes, usually of the ma- 
terial culture sort, that lend themselves most readily to this kind of analysis. 
These include the blowgun (our example), the loom, panpipes, aspects of 
pottery (though not the complex taken as a whole), various architectural 
forms, and probably many others. Outside the field of material culture the 
point by point comparison of complexes becomes much more complicated. 
One is forced to the conclusion that nonmaterial culture complexes—items of 
social and political organization, religion and the like—are generally so en- 
tangled in the ‘‘diversities” of culture that out-of-context cross-cultural com- 
parison of single segments has questionable validity. On the other hand, 
language, being essentially an autonomous system, may have promise for 
such comparison. Certain internal similarities, for example, suffixing as 
against prefixing languages, may relate to a complex demand within speech 
groups. However, work on this has scarcely begun. 

The blowgun, our present example, is a hollow cane or wood tube utilizing 
a small dart. This hunting weapon almost certainly was invented twice, once 
in Southeast Asia and again either in South or Central America. In addition, 
there is a remote possibility of a third invention, in the Southeastern United 
States of America. The blowgun is known in the New World from early A.D. 
times and probably was considerably earlier. 

The earliest evidences of the New World blowgun come from Classic 
Teotihuacan and Maya cultures of Mexico and from the Mochica culture of 
north Peru. Blowguns are also found archeologically on the south coast of 
Peru, though the exact dating is not known. It would appear that at least a 
thousand years before Columbus the blowgun had reached roughly its greatest 
north-south distribution in what is now Latin America. At that early date, 
(wo forms of the weapon had already appeared, a pellet-using gun in the north 
and a dart-using implement in the south (Riley 1954:79, 82-84). Clearly, then, 
a greater antiquity is indicated for the origin of the American blowgun. The 
blowgun in the eastern United States, on the other hand, seems quite late 
and may well have been introduced from Latin America in post-European 
times (Riley 1952:315-317). 

In the Old World the date of origin is also unknown, but the blowgun 
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was reported by Magellan’s party in the early sixteenth century (Sprinzin 
1930:702). The present distribution (Malay Peninsula to the Philippines and 
Melanesia) suggests a considerable antiquity. The use of the gun by such in- 
ternally marginal peoples as the Malay Negritos (Schebesta 1929: 77-79) lends 
credence to this idea. In the regions between Southeast Asia and Nuclear 
America (e.g. Central Oceania), the blowgun seems to be absent. Even taken 
alone, such distributional evidence strongly indicates the independent devel- 
opment of the blowgun in America and Asia. When considerations of time 
are included—the known antiquity of the weapon in one region and the prob- 
able antiquity in the other—interhemispheric diffusion of the blowgun from 
a single source seems even more unlikely. 

The blowguns in Asia and in the Americas are surrounded by a complex of 
similar traits, including a piston gasket of cotton, secondary tooling or reénforc- 
ing of the tube, a similar dart, essential restriction of the gun to hunting of 
small animals, the employment of poison, a quiver to hold the darts, and the 
use of a similar stance while shooting. This ‘‘specialized complex’ seems super- 
ficially to fulfill the Tylor rule for demonstrating diffusion. Actually, however, 
the blowgun represents an excellent case of complex demand. Its origin in 
both the Old and New Worlds came from a background of familiarity with 
hollow reeds, canes, or bamboo. In South and Central America, reeds are used 
for many things, including containers, drinking cups, musical instruments, 
and drinking tubes. In Southeast Asia, reeds and bamboos were widely uti- 
lized; in fact, the secondary attributes of bamboo as raw material for cutting 
tools led in some parts of that area to a virtual ‘“‘age of bamboo.” In addition, 
both South America and Southeast Asia have large areas of thick matted 
forest, the screen of trees inhibiting air flow so that there are long periods of 
quiet. A hunting people in either area must depend extensively on small 
animals that live high overhead. The thick jungle umbrella makes most 
primitive projectile weapons inefficient for killing these animals. The spear 
lacks both range and accuracy; and the bowman who shoots into such trees 
must be prepared for a considerable arrow loss. On the other hand, the blow 
gun is at optimum efficiency in such an environment. It is amazingly accurate 
for considerable distances in calm air, while the darts are so easily made that 
their loss is unimportant. 

Both in Southeast Asia and the New World, in environments apparently 
favorable to its use, the first steps were made toward invention of the blowgun. 
The thing that is essential to blowgun development is the concept of the piston 
gasket; without this device to seal off a section of the gun, no pressure could be 
butttup with which to expel the dart. How this was hit upon is not known 
possibly im-one or both areas the blowgun began as a toy. Once this invention 
was made, however, the blowgun complex developed along set lines. Once a 
blowgun was seriously considered as a hunting device, a series of improving 
inventions must have followed rapidly. Only the dart and the attached gasket- 
ing material probably have remained without change in form from the earliest 
blowguns to the present day. The blowgun dart is limited by three crucial 
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factors: it must fit into the small interior tube of the gun, it must be extremely 
light, and it must be cheaply and easily made. The gasket material must also 
be light (in agricultural groups cotton is preferred, though pith or wild fibers 
may be used), and must adhere to the dart but at the same time give little 
resistance to the walls of the gun. With few exceptions, present-day darts and 
piston gaskets display only superficial variations throughout the blowgun- 
using world.’ 

The changes in the structure of the gun itself can be traced with some as- 
surance, especially in the Americas. If the distributional evidence is correct, 
the first guns were made of relatively large stems which, because of the neces- 
sity of straightening the irregular interior, are above optimum bore. The first 
and most important improvement of the blowgun, then, was in the direction of 
smaller bores and precision tooling. Among primitive peoples, there are only 
two ways of producing this improved type: either a reed or bamboo must be 
found that has the dual requisites of smallness of aperture and regularity of 
bore, or a tube must be carved to simulate that condition. The latter is usually 
composite, fitted halves being separately notched and then smoothed out. 
Groups on this level of technology normally do not have the tools for accurately 
boring ten to fifteen foot hardwood tubes. 

The first of these solutions is well exemplified in both the New and Old 
Worlds; the usable stem in the New World is the Arundinaria schomburgkii, in 
Asia, the Bambusa wrayi (Evans 1937:95). Materials of this type, however, 
tend to crack or warp easily because of their delicacy. In order to prevent this, 
two things can be done. Either the gun can be enclosed in a flexible wrapping 
and covered with wax or pitch, or it can be forced into a larger tube. The 
second method is far more efficient, for it provides a rigid frame for the weak 
inner tube. The carving of blowgun tubes for the composite type may be a 
later innovation and certainly rose out of a background of skill in woodcarving. 
Once made, the carved blowgun must be treated in one of the ways used to 
protect those made of small stems—by wrapping or placing in a second tube. 
The alternative of wrapping and covering with pitch is normally undertaken, 
for the halves of the carved gun must be carefully fitted together and its hard 
wood does not necessitate a rigid support. 

Once the blowgun has reached either of these forms, it is at maximum 
efficiency as far as striking power is concerned. However, its use is limited to 
very small birds and mammals; a group which has not advanced beyond this 
stage in blowgun development is dealing itself out of many items of food. 
Unquestionably there was interest in further improving the blowgun, especially 
in those areas where it was a prime hunting weapon, and this could be done 
only by employing poison. Presumably, blowgun poisons are a specialization 
of the more widespread trait of projectile poisons in general, and they vary 
irom area to area; favorities in Southeast Asia are sap from the upas tree and 
the creeper sfrychnos, while in the Americas curare, a derivative of another 
species of sfrychnos, is most common. Their function is the same; the poisons 
stun or kill the larger tree dwelling animals without tainting the meat. With 
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the use of poison for darts, the blowgun reaches the absolute peak of efficiency. 
To obtain greater range or killing power, an entirely different weapon must 
be used. Poison, incidentally, makes necessary still another item in the blow- 
gun complex: though it may or may not have appeared before, a quiver or 
cover is essential with poison darts. This protects the dart tip against blunting 
or against scaling off poison, but more importantly it keeps the human user 
from being accidentally scratched by his own projectiles. 

We have seen the sequential development of blowguns according to chan- 
neled ‘‘needs” of the blowgun complex. Thus, to have a blowgun at all, a 
piston gasket must be used; to protect the blowgun tube, certain kinds of cover- 
ing must be devised, etc. Actually, it is possible to add to this. In various parts 
of the world blowgun “‘sights,”’ small appendages of clay, wax, or materials 
set in wax, are attached to the blowgun barrel. Ordinarily these are not sights 
at all; in fact, many of them would be useless for sighting. They are a particular 
solution to a universal problem faced by blowgun users. Probably no blowgun, 
even a carefully made composite one, is completely balanced; thus, each blow- 
gun has a weak side. When the blowgun is stored, it is necessary that the 
weak side be uppermost to prevent warping with resultant loss of efficiency. 
Probably all blowguns are marked in some way to show the strong and weak 
sides, though this mark may be distinguishable only to the owner. The “‘sight”’ 
is often simply a noticeable kind of blowgun marking. 

Even more interesting is the question of the blowgun stance. In both 
America and Southeast Asia, there is a distinctive and rather curious way of 
holding the blowgun in firing. This is so unusual that it has been suggested as 
an arbitrary element in a diffused complex. Actually, the stance is also a 
product of complex demand. It might be well to quote here a previously 
published elucidation of this idea: 

An interesting point is the stance of the hunter while shooting, particularly the 
mode of grasping the tube. This is largely a function of the structural peculiarities of the 
weapon, the possibilities being actually quite limited . . . . The preferred form in South 
America [and probably in Southeast Asia]*... is to hold the implement with both 
hands near the mouthpiece, the lower arms jutting at right angles to the barrel. This 
position seems to be a concomitant of the constant necessity for shooting at game over- 
head in trees. When both hands grasp the tube of the gun near the mouth end, the 
arms act as lateral braces. The tip of the blowgun, then, describes a small regular circle, 
giving a certain gyrostatic effect. The muzzle of the gun briefly covers the target at one 
point in each revolution. Accuracy, for a skilled hunter, is mainly a matter of timing 
(Riley 1952:316). 

PATTERN ELABORATION 

Because of the vagaries of any historical reconstruction, it is difficult to 
find clear-cut examples of the independent development of similar patterns. 
Ideally, there should be evidence to indicate the evolution of the complex 
under consideration within each test culture, even if a few of the component 
traits have been diffused. A study of this kind has already been made for 
the water lily in Maya art. A derivation of the water lily motif from South- 
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east Asia had previously been suggested (Heine-Geldern and Ekholm 1951). 
However, it was shown that the water lily complex had an indigenous elabora- 
tion, and concepts foreshadowing pattern elaboration were suggested (Rands 
1953:121-122). Somewhat similar ideas were touched upon in a paper tracing 
the hand and eye motif in various American Indian cultures, although the 
independent evolution of the traits was not shown (Rands 1956:249, 253, 
256). In most cases, unfortunately, the data for such demonstrations simply 
are not available. However, there are certain recognized methods that offer 
some help in determining independence or lack of independence. In addition 
to archeology, used in the examples above, these methods include documentary 
history of the areas and examination of spatial distributions (Sapir 1916). Less 
developed methodologically is the analysis of the trait complexes themselves. 

It is true, nevertheless, that the inherent nature of the complex may have 
an important bearing on pattern elaboration. A series of questions can be 
posed which are of significance in this regard. First, and perhaps most obvious, 
do the traits under comparison seem subject to factors involving complex 
demand? If not, is there still a degree of limitation of possibilities in the com- 
plex? Next, to what extent does the interaction of other segments of culture 
with the trait complex bear on the development of convergences? Finally, do 
the traits seem subject to psychological explanations? While we do not en- 
visage a rigid psychic unity, some traits undoubtedly have a cross-cultural 
“naturalness,” ergo likelihood of recurrence, that results from their efficiency 
in fulfilling psychological functions. 

In order more effectively to analyze the various component traits, they 
will be dealt with on three or even four levels of abstraction. The primary level 
is simply a collective statement of the entire trait complex. By necessity, this 
is the same in the areas under comparison (i.e., in the example below, this 
primary category is the “‘captive complex’’). The secondary category con- 
sists of a number of rather broad “‘traits’’ (e.g., ceremonial exceution), within 
each of which are a series of more specific (tertiary) traits (e.g. use of club 
in inflicting death). In pattern elaboration the secondary traits may be sub- 
ject to wide variation from one culture to another. But if, for whatever reason, 
they are the same in any two or more cultures, there is expectation that a 
significant number of tertiary traits will also be similar. Some of the secondary 
traits may be psychologically rooted (e.g. abuse of captive), thereby increas- 
ing their likelihood of recurrence in the diverse areas. Of course, the selection 
of particular secondary traits may hinder the further development of the 
complex. Thus, if the prisoner is killed almost immediately, the captor group 
has denied itself the chance for subsequent elaboration in which the captive 
plays an active role. Less stringently, the selection of other secondary traits 
may tend to channel the development along loosely restricted lines. 

The example cited here concerns the treatment of captives in three New 
World cultures—the Tupinamba of eastern Brazil, the Iroquois of the north- 
eastern United States and adjacent Canada, and the Aztec of central Mexico. 
Material on the Tupinamba is drawn from the period 1550-1600, on the 
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Iroquois from the mid-seventeenth to mid-eighteenth centuries, and on the 
Aztec from protohistoric times, around 1500. 

The first two examples are on about the same socioeconomic level, and 
in these cases total trait complexes are being compared. However, the Aztec 
had a much more complicated social, political, and religious organization. 
Because of the wide variety of religious observances, many dealing with war 
prisoners, we have chosen one specific ceremonial cycle, that of the month 
of Tlacaxipeualiztli, which presents a situation roughly comparable to the 
entire captive complex of the other two cultures. This example is made possible 
by the very complexity of Aztec religion, which allowed the priesthood, pro- 
fessional innovators as it were, to experiment with the secondary and tertiary 
traits of the complex. In consequence they were able to recombine these traits 
into different ceremonies, some of which have more, others less, resemblance 
to the Tupinamba and Iroquois treatment of captives. 

The Tupinamba raided other groups for reasons of blood revenge, taking 
captives. The prisoners were initially mistreated but shortly after being taken 
to the captors’ village were released and encouraged to participate in tribal 
life. This participation might last for years, and the foreigner might even 
marry and begin a family. Sooner or later, however, he would be ceremonially 
executed and eaten. 

The Iroquois made war to avenge injuries and for tribal gain. Numerous 
prisoners of both sexes were taken. As among the Tupinamba, they were sub- 
jected to an initial period of abuse. Following this, women were usually in- 
corporated into the group, while for men there were the possibilities of in- 
corporation by adoption or of death, often accompanied by torture. Even after 
adoption, a prisoner might be killed or tortured, but if really accepted into the 
family group he had nothing more to fear. 

The Aztec carried on intensive warfare for economic and territorial gain 
and for the specific purpose of obtaining prisoners for slavery and sacrifice. 
Captives were sacrificed to various deities in various ways. In the particular 
example treated below, Tlacaxipeualiztli, two successive days of ceremony 
were held. On the first, captive warriors were sacrificed by having their hearts 
torn out at the top of a pyramid. On the second day, other such warriors 
were killed in the same way following ritual combat on the gladiators’ stone. 

In a consideration of the traits involved, the primary category, which we 
have called the captive complex, is given for all groups. The secondary cate- 
gories and their subdivisions, comparing traits among the three groups, are 
presented, with references, in Table 1. No trait is listed unless it appears in at 
least two of the three groups. Nevertheless, it must be realized that non- 
recorded traits may conceivably be present. In the section below, certain 
ramifications of this listing will be discussed, each secondary category being 
considered in roughly chronological order. 

Theoretically, the taking of captives could have been a simple affair, no 
more than the conclusion of a struggle which witnessed the overpowering of 
one’s opponents. However, such factors as the heightened prestige accorded 
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the captor, the desire to contrast the role of victor and vanquished, and the 
wish to emphasize this distinction in the presence of one’s own people would 
necessitate the formalization and elaboration of the capture. This is exem- 
plified by the dragging of a captive by the hair, which occurs among the 
Iroquois and Aztec. Seizure by the hair seems to be a way of formalizing 
capture and may be favored because it affords an opportunity both to hurt 
and humiliate the captive. 

Among the Iroquois, stripping added to the captive’s sense of humiliation. 
Prisoners might repeatedly be reduced to partial or complete nudity for pur- 
poses of exposure, mockery, or torture. Stripping took place among the Aztec 
immediately prior to sacrifice. The idea of exposure probably was not im- 
portant but rather a demand feature entered here; the captive’s cloak could 
interfere with removal of the heart. It should be pointed out that accoutre- 
ments in addition to the cloak were removed, though the breechcloth was 
normally left on (Nuttall 1903: pl. 58). 

Special binding for the captive is found in all three cultures. Among the 
[Iroquois this consisted of a collar with thongs, sometimes elaborately made. 
The Aztec had a somewhat similar device, made of a larger collar with at- 
tached pole and cords. In both these cases the captive’s arms were bound. The 
Tupinamba also bound their prisoners immediately following capture, with 
their arms behind the back and a rope around the neck. Among this group, 
however, greater emphasis was placed on another rope (mussurana), specially 
made to restrain the captive at his ceremonial execution. All cases of initial 
binding represent a high degree of restraint of the captive, at the same time 
allowing him to proceed on his own feet. The use of a rope also takes on sym- 
bolic significance; among the Tupinamba the captive was repeatedly tied 
and untied before his execution. The Tupinamba obsession with ropes ex- 
tended even to the executioner, who also was symbolically bound during a sub- 
sequent purification period (Thevet ms.). 

Individual ownership of the captive, found in all three cultures, took such 
formalized aspects as the Tupinamba touching his defeated opponent and 
saying, ‘‘You are my prisoner.’ Quarreling over ownership of the prisoner 
might occur when there was doubt as to who had made the capture; the Aztec, 
in fact, had a formalized method of handling this situation. Among these 
people, with large numbers of men fighting at close quarters, there must have 
been frequent opportunity for confusion as to who had made the capture. 
Among the Tupinamba, the essential lack of discipline, with individual action 
by each member of the war party, may have brought about comparable situa- 
tions. Personal gain probably also played a role in this rivalry. In all cultures 
the prisoner could be given away or sold by his captor. The sources indicate 
that the Iroquois and Tupinamba normally gave away their captives; the 
Aztec could sell them. Diverse reasons for this probably existed. These would 
include a desire to restock a group depleted by war, to create an obligation for 
a munificent gift, or for material gain on the part of the captor. 

Abuse of the captive in the test cultures appears where the sociopolitical 
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TABLE 1. COMPARISON OF THE CAPTIVE COMPLEX AMONG TEST CULTURES 


Trait Occurrences 


Tupi Iro- Az- 
namba quois 


1. Taking of the captive 
a. Captive dragged by hair 4 >, 
b. Stripping captive X X Staden: 62-3 
c. Special binding of captive X X Xt Staden 
Métraux: 120-4 
d. Individual ownership of captive X X X Métraux: 120; Ev 
reux: 46 
Quarreling over ownership xX Xt Staden: 63-4 
Transferring ownership X X Xt Staden: 71, 116 
2. Abuse of Captive 
a. Insult or injury on return of war Staden: 64, 70 
party Métraux: 120 
b. Women as tormentors, torturers X Staden: 64, 70-1, 
60; Métraux: 120 
3. Sporting Chance for ¢ iptive 
a. Wreaking minor havoc, pelting X X Staden 
22, 124 
b. Tied, but limited freedom of move 
ment X pa Métraux: 124, 
c. Provided with inferior armament X Métraux: 124 
d. Freedom if passing ordeal ° X Xf Métraux: 122 
4. Incorporation of captive 
a. Marriage, tribal participation X X Métraux: 113, 
Evreux: 46 
b. Fictitious kinship terminology X X 
5. Formalised courage of caplive 
a. Refusal to escape X Xft Métraux: 120; Ev 
reux: 55 
b. Threatening retaliation by his peo X X Métraux: 122, 
ple Staden: 111, 16 
c. Composure X X X Staden: 91-2, 
Métraux: 122 
6. Ceremonial execuli f captive 
a. All-night vigil before captive's Métraux: 122; 
death X ’ X en: 157-8 
b. Pasting on of feathers, whitening Métraux: 120, 122, 124; 
ody X X Staden: 157 et seq 
c. Captive “forced” to sing X X Staden: 81, 110 
1. Captive “forced” to dance X X Xf Métraux: 120; 
en: 73, 156 
e. Captive beaten, tortured just be 
fore execution X 
Special location for execution X X X Staden: 157-8 


Clothing customarily not worn, but European captive stripped 
Absent, but see text for partial correspondences 

+ Refers to prisoner treatment before the Tlacaxipeualiztli ceremony 
t Uncertain if refers to Tlacaxipeualiztli. 


JR Jesuit Relations 


Tupinamba 


64, 66, 155-8; 


158; Métraux 


Fig 


References 


Iroquois 


O'Callaghan: 6 
Charlevoix: 345, 349 


Radisson 32, 63; 


Charlevoix: 352 
JR 31: 33 
Knowles: 185; JR 


31: 27 et seq 


Charlevoix: 347-9; 
Snyderman: 20 


Knowles: 184, 187, 
194; Radisson: 50 


i: 333-5; 


Morgan 
Knowles 


Morgan 2: 277-9; 
Knowles: 186, 211-12 


JR 13 


son: 32 


69; 


Radis 


Knowles: 188 


Charlevoix: 349-50, 


355-6; 13:71, 75 


Knowles: 187 


JR 40 


VOIX 


131; Charle 
345, 349-50 


Knowles: 187; JR 


22: 259-61 


JR 13: 77-9; Knowles 
188-9, 193 et seq 


Radisson: 52-7; 
Knowles 187 


Date of publication in the above citations is omitted; ““Métraux”’ refers to 1948 publication. 


Sahagun 


Sahagun: Fig. 1 


Seler: 60; Diaz 2: § 


Sahagtn: 3, 46, 50 
Bancroft 2 


Bancroft 2 


Sahagun: 51 


Sahagun: 4, 51 
Sahagun: 51; Nutt 


Pl. 18 


Bancroft 2: 419, 429 


Sahagun 


Bancroft 2: 419 


Sahagun 


Sahagdn 


Sahagtin: 46; Dia 


Sahagun: 51 


Suhagun: 4, 50 


JR 16: 253; Radis 

son: 29, 37 ME : 3, 46, 50 

JR 31: 27 et seq.; 

JR 46: 33 

| 

Sahagtin: 46, 48 
45, 48 
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Trait Occurrences 


Special executioner 


h. Head beaten in 


~ 


Heart cut out 


Special container for victim's blood 


Drinking of blo« 


Cannibalism 


». Trophies 


Hair, scalp 


with club 


rd 


t execution taboo 
Captive’s flesh not eaten 


Bereavement, w 


Running, frenzy 


Fasting 


Taboos terminate with drinking 


out 


structure is such that individual revenge looms large 


eeping for victim 


Tupi- Iro- 
namba quois te 


XxX 


Diffusion and Distribution 


A 


XxX 
X 
X 
X 
xX 
XxX xX 
xX X 
X 
x 
xX 
X 
X 
X 


Tupinamba 
Staden: 160, 162; 
Métraux: 120, 124 


Staden: 1600-1; Mé 


traux: 124 


Métraux: 124 
Métraux: 124 
Métraux: 119, 124; 
Evreux: 54 et seq 


Métraux: 124-6 


Métraux: 126 
Métraux: 124 
Métraux: 124 


Métraux: 126 


Métraux: 126 


References 


Iroquois 


Knowles: 189 


189; JR 


Knowles: 
22: 264 


Radisson: 55; 
Knowles: 189 


JR 22: 264; Knowles 
189-90 


Knowles: 211 


O'Callaghan: 6-7; 
Radisson: 31 


as a motive 


Sahagiin 


Sahagun: 


Sahagun 


Sahagun 


Sahagiun: 


Sahagun: 


Sahagun 


Sahagun 


Sahagiin: 5 
Sahagun: 
Sahagun: 


Sahagun: 


Sahagiin: 5 
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Aztec 


: 3, 46, 50, 52 


51 
: 3, 47, 52 
3,47, 52 
52 


3, 47-8, 52-3 


§3, 57 


: 3,46, 48 


in warfare 


(Tupinamba, Iroquois). Maltreatment of a captive may take the form of 
in practice, these might well be combined. 


either verbal or physical abuse; 
This abuse gives the noncombatants of the victorious group, including women 
and children, a chance to participate in the emotional excitement of hostilities 
in perfect safety to themselves. Also, it provides the opportunity for release of 


tensions and aggressions upon an outsider. 

A ‘sporting chance”’ for the prisoners is one of those alternative patterns 
that gives heightened drama to the treatment of captives. One way in which 
it produces this effect is by encouraging the captive to participate actively 
in the rituals that lead up to his death. There are several ways in which 
captives can be allowed this license. Thus, the captive presumably derives 
some satisfaction and the spectators much amusement if he is permitted to 
pelt his tormentors (Tupinamba, Aztec). An ordeal can be made more exciting 
if the prisoner, rather than being tightly restrained, is tied in such a way that 
he can move more or less freely, thereby partially escaping blows (Tupinamba, 
Aztec, Iroquois). A rope around the waist is highly effective in this, as it does 
not directly impede movements of arms or legs (Aztec, Tupinamba). Even 
greater dramatic impact can be achieved if the victim is given a flimsy weapon 
Tupinamba, Aztec). The possibility of escape or freedom, even though re- 
mote, may be held before the eyes of the captive. Indeed, among the Iroquois 


due to the need of replacing tribal manpower 


freedom after courageously 


running the gauntlet was a distinct possibility. The Aztec prisoner’s hope of 
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escape, necessitating as it did prodigious feats on the gladiators’ stone, was 
hardly more than a cultural ideal. Among the Tupinamba, there was a mock 
release of the victim, with pursuit and subsequent capture. Even more than 
in the other examples, the ‘‘sporting chance’’ here took on aspects of a cat- 
and-mouse game. 

There appears to be something psychologically incongrous, even contra- 
dictory, about the incorporation of the enemy into the group; this is especially 
pronounced when the enemy has just undergone extreme torture (Iroquois) 
or faces subsequent death (Tupinamba). Aside from the obvious economic and 
political motivation to sustain the productive capacity of the group, the am- 
bivalence of expressed attitudes, coupled with the possible existence of guilt 
feelings, offers a fertile field for investigation. 

In the two simpler cultures, at least temporary incorporation into the 
captor’s group was possible, or among the Tupinamba, even probable. The 
family to which the Tupinamba captive was eventually assigned encouraged 
him to marry within its ranks. The Iroquois captive might establish an even 
closer relationship, being substituted for a lost brother or son. Thus, he became 
an Iroquois. In this culture there was the obvious advantage, emotional and 
economic, of replacing a lost member of the family. Among the Tupinamba, a 
worker was gained (Evreux 1864:50-55). 

Even captives given over to torture or execution might be addressed by 
spurious kinship terms by their Aztec or Iroquois captors. In the latter case, 
this is probably a verbalized extension of a situation where prisoners often 
became real kin through adoption. Of course, the captive had a definite role 
in the ceremonies, a role which from time to time took on aspects of pseudo 
in-group behavior. Perhaps these essentially primitive people had no effective 
way of dealing with strangers with whom they were so intensely interacting 
except on a kin basis. 

And the captor might not eat the flesh of his captive. He said: ‘Shall I, then, eat my own 
flesh?’ For, when he took [the captive], he had said: ‘‘He is as my beloved son.”’ And 
the captive had said: ‘He is as my beloved father” (Sahagdn 1951:52-53). 


The prisoner could demonstrate in various ways his contempt for dangers 
present and future. Why, indeed, do men show courage in stereotyped situa- 
tions of this sort? One possible explanation rests in the needs of all cultures to 
defend and promote their interests so that they may perpetuate themselves. 
Each culture must condition some of its members to do tasks for the society, 
even at the risk of life. This can be done only if it instills in them certain values 
transcending individual standards of safety. 

Once captured, the victim among the Tupinamba and Aztec would often 
refuse opportunities to return home. The ideal pattern in this regard was for 
the captive to remain and ‘“‘play the game.’’ Among the Tupinamba there is 
some indication that the individual prisoner was strongly motivated to con- 
form to this pattern. Moreover, coming usually from a nearby group which 
shared these attitudes, the escaped prisoner purportedly would be killed by 
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his own people. The Aztec also are said to have executed upper class prisoners 
who escaped, though they welcomed the commoner fugitive. 

Another aspect of courage, which has an element of wish fulfillment, is 
boasting by the captive. This often took the form of threats of retaliation 
by his people. In the areas of both test groups in which this occurred (Iroquois, 
Tupinamba), blood revenge was practiced. 

Composure under torture or the threat of death was common to all test 
groups. Among the Iroquois and Tupinamba, available evidence indicates that 
a strikingly large number of prisoners demonstrated a high degree of fortitude. 
With the Aztec, this was the ideal behavior, although an alternative pattern 
of cowardice was explicitly recognized. This is perhaps a correlate of Aztec 
urbanism with its enhanced possibilities for deviation of behavior. 

The climax of the captive complex in all of the test cultures was the execu- 
tion of prisoners to whom alternative patterns of escape had been denied. This 
climactic situation, with its immense emotional impact, represents one of the 
diverse ways in which cultures channel group feeling. Among the Iroquois 
and Tupinamba, the ceremonies reenforced the unity of the group against a 
hostile world. Among the Aztec, the necessity of sustaining the gods would 
seem to be an overriding, though complementary, factor. 

The Aztec and Tupinamba began the execution ceremonies with a night- 
long vigil. At some point during this period, the captive and captor (Aztec) 
or captive and executioner (Tupinamba) were painted. The decoration of the 
Aztec captor was specifically said to be because “‘he had not died there in the 
war, but was yet to die, and would pay his debt” (Sahagin 1951:48). This 
may be equivalent to the symbolism of the bound Tupinamba executioner, 
already discussed. Although the Iroquois also had an all-night ceremony 
preceding the actual execution, this was for the purpose of further torturing 
the victim. 

The Tupinamba and Iroquois insisted that their captives sing, and all 
groups apparently forced the victims to dance. In singing or dancing, the 
captives were provided with rattles (Tupinamba, Iroquois) or fan-like objects 
(Aztec). The exact purpose of these performances is unclear from the data. 
There is strong evidence that among the Iroquois, these ceremonies were 
intended to humiliate the captive, although in both groups the voluntary 
singing of the death song was an important feature. As is generally recognized, 
most primitive people have the related practices of singing and dancing in 
crisis situations, while rattles for beating time are a common accompaniment 
to song and dance. 

All groups had a special location at which the victim was tortured or killed. 
In fact, the Aztec had two—the gladiators’ stone, on which the prisoner was 
beaten in ceremonial combat by warrior priests, and the stone of sacrifice. 
The Iroquois tortured and executed their captives on a raised platform; the 
Tupinamba utilized an open space especially prepared for the occasion. All 
of these locations obviously serve the purpose of bringing the climax of the 
ceremony into a sharp focus. 
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The Tupinamba and Aztec employed a special executioner, who in neither 
case was the original captor. Among the Tupinamba, war honors were gained 
by the individual chosen to perform the killing. The Aztec executioner was a 
specialist within the priesthood; here the war honors accrued to the captor. 

As a preferred means of execution, the Tupinamba and Iroquois beat in 
the captive’s head with a club. The Aztec, in most sacrificial ceremonies in- 
cluding those of Tlacaxipeualiztli, inflicted death by opening the victim’s 
chest and tearing out the heart, offering it as food for the gods. The Iroquois 
may have used this as an alternative means of inflicting death, and certainly 
removed the heart from the body of the deceased for cannibalistic reasons. 
These cardiac features may relate to a knowledge of the importance of the 
heart to human life, with the subsequent idea of consuming its vital force. 

The victim’s blood was ritually important in all groups, being collected 
in newly painted vessels (Tupinamba) or in the feathered guauhxicalli bow! 
(Aztec). The fresh blood was drunk among the Tupinamba and Iroquois, and 
among the Aztec was reserved for the gods to consume. In the two former 
groups, a special effort was made to have children partake of blood—the 
Iroquois even encouraged children to suck blood from the captive during 
torture. Here we will suggest a ‘‘life principle” association such as that already 
discussed for the heart. 

All groups ate the flesh of their victims, with large numbers of individuals 
partaking. The gastronomic elements were probably never paramount, but 
rather the idea of ritual sharing of the flesh. ; 

Trophies were taken after the captive’s death (Tupinamba) or both before 
and after the execution (Iroquois, Aztec). Hair from the head was important 
to the two latter groups, taking the form of scalping among the Iroquois. 
Other trophies, including the flayed skin of the victim, were kept by the Aztec, 
the lips of the dead man by the Tupinamba. Human trophies, which give evi- 
dence of the prowess of captor or executioner, are a tangible symbol by which 
the individual may reaffirm his accomplishments before the eyes of his fellow- 
tribesmen. 

Special observances after the execution of the prisoner are a part of that 
larger group of taboos which, in primitive societies, so often follow drastic 
events. These actions on the part of the captor or executioner help ritually 
to reintroduce him into normal social behavior. 

The data for Iroquois taboo behavior are not clear. The other two test 
groups, however, shared certain specific items. In both groups, eating of the 
captive’s flesh was prohibited—to the captor (Aztec) and to the executioner 
(Tupinamba). Expressing bereavement in both groups was a function of still 
a third party, the victim’s wife (Tupinamba) and a special priest called ‘Old 
Wolf” (Aztec), the latter having a fictitious kin relationship with the captive 
In the case of the Tupinamba wife, an element of genuine sorrow may have en- 
tered into her lamentations. Old Wolf, among the Aztec, exhibited frenzied 
behavior, as did the Tupinamba executioner; the latter ran to and fro, as if to 


escape the vengeful ghost. 
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The captor (Aztec) and the executioner (Tupinamba) fasted for a pre- 
scribed period. Fasting and most other taboos endcd with a drinking bout, 
after which the tabooed person resumed ordinary life. Perhaps the inhibition- 
releasing powers of alcohol were helpful in this transition. 

The general treatment of prisoners in the test cultures presents certain 
psychological considerations, limitations of possibilities, and convergences 
which are significant for the present analysis of pattern elaboration. Intensity 
of emotions brought into play in dealing with a captive enemy may place a 
premium on elaborations, on devising additional ways of making him suffer 
or bear the brunt of pent-up aggressions. Torture is of course unnecessary. 
Emotional release may be provided by different sorts of ceremonies involving 
the captive, as long as they are dramatic and spectacular. Barring diffusion 
of the ceremony as an integrated whole, the achievement of this spectacular 
quality involves intensive elaboration of basically simpler patterns. 

Limitations are rooted in biological as well as cultural factors. Thus, cer- 
tain ways to restrain, torture, or kill the enemy are more obvious and effective 
than others. Death can be more quickly achieved by attacking a vital part 
of the body such as the heart than by directing attention toward hands or feet. 
Crushing in the skull would serve as well. Torture can be elaborated through 
focusing on more peripheral parts of the body. On the other hand, should the 
complex nucleus involve a cat-and-mouse game of toying with the captive, this 
purpose will be defeated rather quickly by binding him so securely that he 
cannot move. A limited amount of freedom is required, so that the captive 
will not readily escape but so that the hope of freedom is held before him. This 
involves a delicate balance that places considerable limitation on the form 
which the elaborations may take. 

Interaction of other parts of the culture with the complex may account for 
similarities between test groups. These are sometimes of a quite specific nature. 
lor example, possible dispute over the captive’s ownership can be rooted in 
the military organization. If large masses of men fight at very close quarters, 
there will often be confusion as to who delivered a telling blow on a given 
enemy. On the other hand, if a small group of scattered, undisciplined fighters 
pursues an outnumbered enemy, especially if a great premium is placed on 
securing a captive, the same confusion may arise. 

Diffused traits, originally not a part of the captive complex, may subse- 
quently have been incorporated into it through independent developments. 
Thus, it would seem a reasonable assumption that rattles, as an accompani- 
ment to singing and dancing, spread widely through the Americas on an early 
horizon, perhaps with the first migrants. If the captive complex is viewed as 
a later phenomenon, perhaps partially dependent upon the growth of larger 
populations, the inclusion of singing and dancing with rattles might easily 
have been duplicated as an independent response to the widespread (hence 
anciently diffused) custom of singing and dancing in other crisis situations. 

In the discussion of captive treatment, examples of complex demand are 
both uncommon and weakly developed. Probably no complex such as captive 
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‘ 
treatment, with ramifications extending throughout much of the culture, can 
be expected to exhibit a significant degree of demand. 


The cultural features being compared might be especially susceptible to 
diffusion. Thus, should the members of a given tribe be tortured or executed 
by an enemy group, it might be that a captive from that group would be 
treated in the same manner. On the other hand, it has been shown that the 
traits, by their very nature, are especially subject to parallel elaboration. The 
alternative explanation of diffusion among these widely separated New World 
cultures cannot be fully discussed here. Rather, we will limit our remarks to 
certain considerations of strategically placed intervening peoples and to a 
brief evaluation of the Iroquois in their Eastern setting. 

Of the groups intermediate between the Iroquois and the other test cul- 
tures, the Southeastern Indians occupy a particularly important position. 
Knowles (1940), in an analysis of the Eastern torture complex, cites a number 
of resemblances between Aztec and Iroquois captive treatment which are 
absent in the Southeast and, conversely, Southeastern traits found among the 
Aztec but not the Iroquois. Examples of Aztec-Iroquois similarities essen- 
tially absent in the Southeast are cardiac emphasis, death by knife, canni- 
balism, and perhaps dancing and use of an elevated platform (Knowles 
1940: 215, 218-219). Other traits absent among the Iroquois (e.g. frame tor- 
ture) appear in the Southeast and in central Mexico. Another series of traits, 
weakly developed or absent in the Southeast but important among the Iroquois 
(Knowles 1940:198, 201, 204) and Tupinamba, includes cannibalism and a 
special sort of incorporation which gave the war captive essential equality 
in the group. 

Parenthetically, a secondary trait that appears in the Southeast as well 
as the various test cultures is the ‘‘sporting chance.” Here, however, it takes 
different forms. Thus, instead of the prisoner running the gauntlet to the house 
of his adopters, as among the Iroquois, the captive must escape to a White 
Town or to the house of the Arch-magus in order to gain asylum. Tying the 
prisoner to a pole but allowing him a wide radius of movement is a special 
Southeastern manifestation of the ‘‘cat-and-mouse”’ aspects of this theme 
(Knowles 1940:174-176, 194). 

Another group lying between the Iroquois and the Tupinamba, where the 
captive complex was also strongly developed, was the Carib of the West 
Indies. Like the Iroquois, these Indians tortured male victims, and like both 
Tupinamba and Iroquois, crushed in their heads with a club and ate the flesh. 
The captive in his last hours taunted his tormentors and threatened retalia- 
tion, in a manner reminiscent of the Iroquois and Tupinamba (Métraux 
1949:403). The Arawak of the West Indies, while comparatively peaceful, 
are said to have taken over Carib practices in retaliation against their Carib 
enemies, although they did not extend this treatment to cannibalism (Rouse 
1948; Métraux 1949:403—-404). The Arawak of Cuba, farthest removed from 
Carib influences and geographically closest to the North American mainland, 
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dfe said to have been most peaceful (Rouse 1948:543). As the Arawak pre- 
ceded the Carib in the West Indies, their generally peaceful nature suggests 
that the captive complex had no great time depth in that area. 

Examination of possible diffusion between the Aztec and Tupinamba in- 
volves detailed study of little known groups and will not be attempted in 
this paper. However, the occurrence in the intervening area of some traits 
relating to the complex has been noted by Acosta Saignes (1950). 

A few words must still be said about the position of the Iroquois in relation 
to other Eastern tribes. Knowles believes that the surrounding Algonkian 
groups shared the general Iroquois prisoner-treatment practices but acquired 
them rather late from the Iroquois, Southeastern Algonkians rarely taking 
captives. He also feels that torture features were elaborated quite recently, 
not only among Eastern tribes in general but among the Iroquois themselves 
(Knowles 1940:159-166, 202-203, 208-209, 213-215, 219-220). Conclusions 
such as these, if they can be established, would go a long way toward ruling 
out ancient or large-scale contacts between the captive complexes of the 
Iroquois and the other two test groups. 


CONCLUSIONS 

Of particular interest is the possibility of extending the concepts of pattern 
elaboration and its more specialized aspect, complex demand, to broader 
problems. Complex demand relates to the sequential development of traits, as 
conditioned by the nature of the antecedent traits and the highly restricted 
possibilities for subsequent growth of a trait at a particular point in its devel- 
opment. Frequently, these limitations rest in the materials of manufacture as 
they can be applied to specific technological problems. Hence, the concept of 
complex demand seems especially useful for analyses of material culture; our 
example dealt with such an item, the blowgun, which has an interrupted dis- 
tribution in the Old and the New World. Certain lines for future research were 
also suggested. One further point will be made about complex demand, apart 
from its place in pattern elaboration. When a complex can be described in its 
own terms and this description is equally applicable to diverse areas where it 
appears, the expectation that demand has operated is in inverse ratio to the 
probability of diffusion. 

So clear-cut a statement cannot be made about most examples of pattern 
elaboration. It is clear, nevertheless, that the coupling of habit channeling 
with man’s capacity for boredom lies at the heart of pattern elaboration, 
giving rise to a large number of minor innovations within a restricted segment 
of culture. Accordingly, the independent elaboration of similar complex nuclei 
offers considerable opportunity for hitting on a few of the same traits. On this 
level of analysis, it is sufficient to regard the traits as randomly shared. How- 
ever, if one can go beyond this by isolating specific factors which would tend 
to bring about parallel or converging occurrences, the necessity for invoking 
diffusion is still further reduced. 

In an attempt to find such factors through a comparison of the captive com- 
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plex in Tupinamba, Iroquois, and Aztec cultures, we directed attention to the 
relationship of “secondary” and “‘tertiary” traits—those generalized categories 
within the complex and their specific expressions which are shared by at least 
two of the three test cultures. The secondary traits were seen to have qualities 
which made them highly efficient in fulfilling social and psychological needs. 
While no attempt was made to determine a theoretical limit to the number of 
alternative ways of meeting these needs, a significant limitation of efficient 
possibilities is suspected. Partly for this reason, some of the secondary traits 
appear to have an obviousness which gives them considerable cross-cultural 
applicability; this is to say that they are consistent with the requirements of 
a theory of parallel invention. Analysis also showed a number of the tertiary 
traits to represent efficient ways of giving concrete expression to the under- 
lying secondary categories. Again coupled with a loose limitation of effective 
possibilities, this suggests that parallel elaborations may sometimes have 
taken place in the development of the tertiary traits. Other tertiary traits 
were readily explained in terms of their particular cultural setting (conver- 
gence). 

If our suggestions are correct, new methodologies for demonstrating the 
spread of large complexes may be needed, especially in those situations, in- 
volving discontinuous distributions, where the similarities themselves con- 
stitute the main evidence for prehistoric contacts. Such methodologies might 
involve evaluation of compared traits in test areas, listing of all pertinent 
traits—unique as well as similar—which are present in each of the test groups 
(contrast Table 1), and examination of anything comparable to the complex 
under consideration that may occur in intervening areas. Whenever possible 
the approach should include an analysis of the relationship of tertiary traits 
to the secondary features. If detailed and impartial investigation discloses 
factors that provide reasonable opportunities for parallel or converging devel- 
opments, the case for total diffusion is significantly weakened. In the absence 
of such an analysis, a doctrinaire rejection of independent developments, 
based simply on the existence of a sizable number of corresponding elements 
within the compared complexes, seems untenable. 

It is indeed possible that even in cases of continuous distribution, inde- 
pendent elaboration of a given complex may take place. When the distribution 
is unbroken, one would normally expect to find a sizable number of individual! 
traits diffused throughout the area. Nevertheless, the mechanisms of con- 
vergence and parallelism may be expected to operate even here. If the complex 
is present throughout a culture area, independent parallel elaborations of it 
surely will sometimes derive from the common cultural base. A particularly 
telling example of this kind, albeit from our own invention-minded civiliza- 
tion, is the appearance of large numbers of simultaneous inventions (Kroeber 
1948: 364-365). In such situations, our present methodologies are clearly 
inadequate, except where requisite historical data are available. 

Another problem for future consideration is the differential speed with 
which a complex elaborates. It may be that developments undergone by cer- 
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tain traits stimulate a rapid growth of the complex as a whole. People become 
interested in some feature—perhaps because it is exciting or novel—and from 
it are drawn to an ever widening preoccupation with related traits. Therefore, 
innovations are made. For example, when the Iroquois began to stress torture 
traits, other aspects of the captive complex, not immediately related, must 
have shared in the elaboration and intensification. 

One of the imponderables about the secondary traits is that, rooted as they 
so frequently are in human and societal needs, their cross-cultural applicabil- 
ity would seem to make them and their tertiary expressions readily subject to 
diffusion. While this may be true, it must not be forgotten that these same 
qualities also provide powerful reasons for expecting a tangible degree of 
parallel invention. 

As a final point, it should be recognized that we have not conclusively dem- 
onstrated lack of diffusion in the test examples of complex demand and, es- 
pecially, pattern elaboration. But even in the latter case, the distributional 
and temporal evidence suggests that there was no significant amount of dif- 
fusion among the compared complexes. Possibilities of trait derivation from 
a common ancestral base are less clear. However, should it eventually be 
shown that a large number of the component elements were diffused, the re- 
combination of the traits in their new settings would involve an essentially 
independent growth entirely consistent with our concept of pattern elabora- 
tion. In any case, we believe our approach to be a useful one in isolating those 
factors which may occasionally lead to the fully independent development of 
comparable trait complexes. 

NOTES 

' Derivation from a widespread ancestral culture, with subsequent loss of the trait in inter- 
vening areas, has been frequently called on to explain discontinuous distributions. For our pur- 
poses, this phenomenon can be subsumed under the broader concept of diffusion. 

2 In Central America a clay pellet replaced the dart. This change was of form only and not of 
principle, for the pellet fulfilled all the three factors listed above as essential for blowgun pro- 
jectiles. 

’ Ethnographic and travel works that mention the blowgun usually do not have a description 
of this stance, though illustrations that do show it are sometimes included. See, for example, 
Steward (1948: pl. 7) and Ivanoff (1955: plates facing 113 and 115). 
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Study of the Neolithic Social Grouping: Examples from 
the New World! 


KWANG-CHIH CHANG 
Harvard University 


INTRODUCTION 


HE difficult task of reconstructing the social organization of the inhabi- 

tants of archeological sites has often been carelessly done. The reconstruc- 
tions are sometimes no more than surmises made from an archeologist’s com- 
mon-sense point of view. To be sure, some operational suggestions have 
appeared (Clark 1947; Childe 1951; MacWhite 1956; De Laet 1957), but they 
are too general to allow more than inferences, and much of the work still 
depends upon the archeologists’ insight (Thompson 1956). 

In recent years, New World archeologists have made some remarkable 
progress toward understanding various aspects of archeologically known socie- 
ties in population (Cook and Treganza 1950; Heizer 1954), industrial special- 
ization (Ruppe 1953), and settlement pattern (Willey 1951, 1953, 1956d). 
Perhaps it is time to work out an outline of objective procedure which will 
allow the archeological skeleton to regain its ethnological flesh and blood. This 
is a big order, inasmuch as analogies between prehistoric institutions and a 
single or a limited number of contemporary societies are dangerous, so that 
one must engage in a world-wide cross-cultural survey, tackling numerous 
works on primitive societies. 

Nevertheless, the present paper attempts to demonstrate that a work of 
this kind is both possible and necessary. I will narrow my scope to the Neo- 
lithic period/stage, and to the single topic of social grouping. First, I shall 
make a small-scale survey of the literature, trying to find some correlation 
between the settlement pattern of a dwelling site and the social grouping of its 
occupants. To test the validity of the correlation and give examples of the 
operation, I shall then examine New World Neolithic societies in three regions: 
Mesoamerica, Peru, and Southwest. The period in question has been variously 
formed the Formative, the Archaic, the Developmental, the Middle Culture, 
and so forth, and has been defined as “a time of technological progress . . . 
{when] the village community was the basis of the social and political order” 
(Willey 1950: 233). I choose to use the term “Neolithic” because it already has 
an established meaning in Old World archeology which refers both to an 
economic stage (agricultural) and to a time horizon (prior to the urbanization 


in a given area). 
RECONSTRUCTING NEOLITHIC SOCIAL GROUPING 


The concept of settlement pattern has aroused keen interest among con- 
temporary American archeologists and considerable effort has been concen- 
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trated upon it, but it should perhaps be clarified. *‘Settlement” was originally 
a geographic concept, and the geographers have long been concerned with the 
type and distribution of settlements in relation to physiographic environs. 
The type and distribution of human settlements, as well as their social and 
physical determinants, have also been a topic of archeological interest, receiv- 
ing occasional attention since the end of last century (e.g. Mindeleff 1900: 639; 
Crawford 1928). These early interests were not crystallized into a purposeful 
pursuit, in the New World at least, until 1948 when the Institute of Andean 
Research began its monumental Settlement Patterns Project in the Vird 
Valley, Peru (Willey 1953). Today, after ten years of work, the settlement 
pattern study has become one of the major goals of the American archeologists, 
and the concept itself has begun to take shape (Willey 1956d). In his An 
Appraisal of ‘Prehistoric Settlement Patterns in the New World,” Vogt (1950: 
174-175) defines the term in the following manner: 


If the concept of settlement pattern is focused upon the patterned manner in which 
household and community units are arranged spatially over the landscape, one may 
raise the question as to whether the concept should or should not include an ecological 
dimension. There is perhaps a certain logical neatness in restricting the use of the con- 
cept to sheer spatial arrangements and then proceeding to make three kinds of analysis: 
one which explores the relationships of living arrangements to geographical features, 
such as topography, soils, vegetation types, or rainfall zones; a second which focuses 
upon the social structural inferences that can be made about sociopolitical and cere- 
monial organization; and a third which concentrates upon the study of change through 
time with a view to providing materials for generalizing about cultural processes. 
However, I would not seriously quarrel with the view that the concept of settlement 
pattern should include the ecological dimension at the outset and thereby provide the 
basis for the other two types of analysis. 


Vogt’s statement, cautious as it seems, nevertheless raises two problems of 
fundamental importance. First, he seems to have overburdened the term. Be- 
cause of its derivation from human geography, the term settlement pattern is 
implicitly associated with the physiography-settlement relationship; however, 
this is the subject of Vogt’s first analysis only. It seems advisable to use the 
term community pattern in connection with his second analysis and to reserve 
settlement pattern exclusively for his first. More specifically, I should like to 
propose the following definitions: (1) Settlement pattern: the manner in which 
human settlements are arranged over the landscape in relation to physio- 
graphic environment. (2) Community pattern:? the manner in which the in- 
habitants arrange their various structures within the community and their 
communities within the aggregate. 

The second question Vogt’s paragraph raises is that of the factors which 
determine the patterns of settlement and community. Only after we have 
learned what these factors are can we judge the dimensions of the concept in 
question and the proper order for studying them. 

As the present paper is concerned only with Neolithic society, the approach 
must include: (1) an assumption (which gives our community pattern-social 
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grouping correlation study a conceptual starting-point) of possible determi- 
nants of the community pattern of Neolithic societies, and (2) correlation of 
community pattern and social grouping in a manner applicable to archeo- 
logical use on a number of selected ethnographically recorded societies at a 
strictly ‘‘ Neolithic” level. 

The impression given by many students is that the settlement pattern (in 
the old sense) of agricultural societies is determined primarily by physical 
factors such as topography, climate, agricultural potentials, and so forth 
(Shook and Proskouriakoff 1956:93; Sanders 1956:115; Haury 1956:4-5; 
Willey 1956c:1). If my distinction between settlement pattern and community 
pattern is accepted, this problem should of course be viewed from a different 
perspective. The studies of the Commission de |’Habitat Rural presented to 
the Geographical Congresses of 1925 (Cairo), 1928 (Cambridge), 1931 (Paris), 
1934 (Warsaw) and 1938 (Amsterdam) established that ‘‘within the limits of 
the physically possible the type and distribution of habitat is mainly dependent 
on the type of rural economy and the stage of its development” (Fawcett 
1939:156). On the strength of these works and others I am led to believe that 
the economic adjustment of a Neolithic community is the primary determinant 
of its community patterning, though I would not deny that historical deriva- 
tion (de Borhegyi 1956a), warfare (Bennett 1949:15-16), and cutturat beliefs 


_and values (Vogt 1956:181) might have played limited roles. Tt is reasonable — 


to say that the economic condition of a Neolithic Community determines its 
community type through the medium of land ownership, which controls the 
patterned manner in which the land is divided and plotted with dwelling and 
other houses. 

Land ownership is important in being both the medium of economic condi- 
tion and community pattern on the one hand, and that of kinship grouping and 
local grouping on the other. In their study Local Grouping in Melanesia, 
Hogbin and Wedgwood (1953:141, cf. 255) have made the following premise: 
The groups which are politically significant all have their roots in land, and as rights 
to land are determined by descent, we shall be concerned with the way in which local 
organization and kinship organization interlock and strengthen each other. 


After an exhaustive examination of the local organization-kinship organiza- 
tion interlocking in native Melanesia, the authors (ibid: 1953:74) observe 
that: 

It will be clear that a full understanding of the social life of any Melanesian people re- 
quires study of the kinship organization, the local organization, and the way in which 
the two are interlocked. There appear to be certain common patterns of interlocking. 


“Common patterns of interlocking” are not limited to Melanesia, but ap- 
pear to be universal. I have examined contemporary ‘‘Neolithic’”’ societies 
for evidences of this interlocking pattern, and have obtained substantial re- 
sults. The societies selected for this category must be (1) horticultural or agri- 
cultural, (2) unurbanized and relatively untouched by urban societies or great 
religious centers, and (3) comparatively stabilized within a defined area for a 
considerable length of time. All other features such as natural setting, kind of 
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crops, and the relativity of cultural achievements are secondary. Thus, 
there are four areas in the world where our samples might exist: West Africa, 
Southeast Asia (minus urban centers), Melanesia, and the Tropical Forest of 
South America. The following 53 societies were selected because the sources 
are easily accessible: 


West Africa 


\shanti (Fortes 1950) Tallensi (Fortes 1940, 1945) 
Dahomean (Herskovits 1938) Yak6 (Forde 1950) 
Ibo (Meek 1937; Green 1947) Yoruba (Ajisafe 1924) 


Southeast Asia: 


Alorese (Du Bois 1944) Lhota (Mills 1922) 

Angami (Hutton 1921a) Lushai Chin (Shakespear 1912) 
Ao (Mills 1926; Smith 1925) Naga of Manipur (Hodson 1911) 
Atayal (Ruey et al. 1955) Puyuma (Wei et al. 1954) 
Bontok Igorot (Keesing 1949) Rengma (Mills 1937) 

Chala’abus Paiwan (Wei 1955) Sema (Hutton 1921b) 

Kachin (Leach 1954) Siang Dyak (Provinse 1937) 
Lamet (Izikowitz 1951, 1943) Thao (Chen et al. 1955) 


Land Dyak (Subcontractor’s Monograph 
1955; Geddes 1954) 


Melanesia: 


Arapesh (Mead 1938, 1947) Kuman (Nilles 1943) 
Banaro (Thurnwald 1916) Kwoma (Whiting and Reed 1938) 
Dobu (Fortune 1932) Lesu (Powdermaker 1933) 


Eastern Solomon Islanders (Ivens 1927) Malekula (Deacon 1934) 
Solomon Islanders in Guadalcanal (Hog- Ngarawapum (Read 1946) 


bin 1933, 1937) Siuai (Oliver 1955) 
latmiil (Bateson 1932) Solomon Islanders in San Cristoval (Fox 
Kiwai (Landtman 1927) 1919) 
Kuanua (Trevitt 1940) Trobriand Islanders (Malinowski 1929, 
1935) 


South America: (mainly Tropical Forest): 


Achagua (Hernandez de Alba 1948) Patangoro (Kirchhoff 1948) 

Boro (Whiffen 1915) Peban (Steward and Metraux 1948) 

Canella (Nimuendaja and Lowie 1937; Tenetehara (Wagley and Galvao 1948) 
Nimuendaji 1938) Tupian of Upper Amazon (Metraux 

Carib (Rouse 1948) 1948b) 

Cayapa (Murra 1948) Tupi-Cawahib (Lévi-Strauss 1948) 

Cubeo (Goldman 1948) Tupinamba (Metraux 1948c) 

Guarani (Metraux 1948a) Witoto (Whiffen 1915; Hardenburg 1912; 


Steward 1948) 


These societies represent a great percentage of the recorded existing Neolithic- 
type societies and the results of their comparison are, I believe, sufficient for 
this preliminary study. 
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In modifying the existing categorization of local groups (Vogt 1956:174; 
Sanders 1956:116; Sears 1956:45), I will classify them into three categories, 
household, community, and aggregate of communities,*® and discuss the commu- 
nity pattern-local group/kinship group correlations under these headings. 
The following outline is part of the result of the cross-cultural survey, and 
also a suggested methodological procedure for an archeological reconstruction 
of Neolithic social grouping according to the community patterning. 


1. THE HOUSEHOLD 


Spatial Identification. In the overwhelming majority of cases the household 
is easily recognizable spatially. It is usually represented by a house, spatially 
separated from other houses, which consists of several functionally distinct 
rooms—living rooms, workshops, storage rooms or granaries, and a kitchen. 
The material equipment, once its functions are recognized, points to the struc- 
ture’s role as a shelter for a basic living unit. Among some of the Southeast 
Asiatic aborigines (e.g. Dyaks), New Guinea Melanesians (e.g. Kiwai), and 
many South American Tropical Forest dwellers (e.g. Achagua, Boro, Cubeo, 
Guarani, Peban, Tupinamba, Witoto), a large communal building shelters 
dozens or even hundreds of inhabitants. In all cases, the separate rooms inside 
this large building all intercommunicate. However, the individual household 
is still the basic unit, and sometimes (e.g. in the Dyaks) each unit has its own 
living compartment and is responsible for its construction and repair. A house- 
hold in a communal building can be distinguished by (1) interpreting the use 
of equipment and furniture; (2) distinguishing the partitions separating neigh- 
boring households; and (3) finding a separate kitchen or fireplace for cooking. 
The kitchen or fireplace is the most obvious index of a household, which is by 
virtue a commensal unit. Among the Dahomeans in West Africa, a household 
consists of a cluster of houses centering on a court, enclosed by a wattle fence 
or a mud wall. At first glance such a house-compound could easily be conceived 
as a hamlet consisting of several households, but closer examination reveals 
that it is the compound rather than each house which has storehouses, stalls 
for animals, a fetish hut, and, above all, a kitchen or cookhouse. The separate 
living houses, functionally not self-contained, are merely the residences of the 
co-wives in a polygynous family. However, such deceptive cases are rare. 

Functions and Symbolic Aspects. As mentioned above, the household is uni- 
versally a commensal and cohabiting unit, and sometimes a unit of education, 
economic cooperation, and ownership. In addition, religious rites are sometimes 
performed by and/or on behalf of the household members. Most of these 
household functions are symbolized by certain material equipment, techno- 
logical or religious paraphernalia, and special structures; such objects and 
structures, properly interpreted, therefore point unmistakably to the functions 
of the households. 

In our sample, related households often constitute a neighborhood in the 
community. A household may specialize in certain industrial or religious func- 
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tions within the neighborhood or among other neighborhoods, and this special- 
ization max also be recognized by functional interpretation of material ob- 
jects. 

Composition. A household is composed of a nuclear family, a polygamous 
family, or an extended family, sometimes with the addition of adopted children 
and others. It is possible, with care, to ascertain the composition of a house- 
hold from the tangible remains of the house. In a strictly Neolithic society, 
the size of a house usually coincides with the size of the household, except for 
those of a few privileged persons such as chiefs and priests. Households com- 
posed of nuclear families can often be distinguished when (1) the space is 
appropriately small, (2) the equipment and furniture are sufficient for only 
a few people, or (3) the household resides in a communal house. Households 
composed of extended families can often be recognized when (1) the space is 
appropriately large, (2) the equipment and furniture are sufficient for more 
than a few people, or (3) the houses in the community vary in size and rich- 
ness of material content to such an extent that the range of variety goes 
beyond that allowed for nuclear families (cf. p. 320). In addition, household 
composition is correlated with the total kinship system in a way which will be 
discussed latter. 


2. THE COMMUNITY 


Spatial Identification. The community is ‘‘the maximal group of persons 
who normally reside together in face-to-face association.”’ (Murdock 1949:79; 
also Beardsley et al. 1956) ‘‘Every member is ordinarily acquainted more or 
less intimately with every other member, and has learned through association 
to adapt his behavior to that of each of his fellows, so that the group is bound 
together by a complex network of interpersonal relationships” (Murdock 
1949:82). Therefore, a community is ‘‘a subjective but self-sufficient group 
united by a consciousnesss of kind; it is ‘essentially a center of feeling’ ”’ 
(Lowie 1948: 3). 

It is not impossible to detect this ‘feeling’? merely from the physical 
appearance of a community, because the ‘‘consciousness of kind”’ is substanti- 
ated by a ‘‘network of interpersonal relationships” in economic cooperation, 
political organization, and religious specialization, all of them susceptible to 
functional interpretation using material objects and buildings. Most of our 
samples show a community with a well defined territory, a certain number of 
dwelling houses, a chief’s lodge (often distinguished by its unusual dimensions 
and elaboration of structure), a community temple (often distinguished by the 
special structures inside), a communal locality (a plaza, a dancing ground, a 
sacred area, a men’s house), and other special structures such as the Naga’s 
village drums and the lookouts. All these can show the nature of the inhabit- 
ants’ face-to-face interrelationships and hence the extent of functional self- 
sufficiency. 

The spatial recognition of a community might be difficult where isolated 
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houses or house-clusters are contiguously distributed over a wide area and 
show no clearly marked limits, but this has not been the case in any of the 
societies in our sample. Identification is always possible, due both to the spatial 
evidences (marked by an enclosure in a few cases) and the functional network. 
Archeologically, however, this might be difficult where communities moved 
frequently and when a wide area is covered by house-remains left over a long 
period. This might occur in areas where vegetation was thick and slash-and- 
burn agriculture was practiced. When it does occur, nothing can be achieved 
until the house-remains are carefully cross-dated. 

Functions and Symbolic Aspects. A Neolithic community is often self-con- 
tained in performing its economic, political and military, and religious and 
ceremonial roles. Our samples show that these roles and their interrelation- 
ships are usually symbolized by some tangible objects. However, the extent of 
solidarity and social independence of communities often varies with their kin- 
ship relational composition. For example, a monolineage community is never 
socially independent, and many of the religious and ceremonial functions in 
a multilineage community center around the separate lineages instead of the 
community as a whole. This aspect will be better understood after we have 
dealt with the composition of the community. 

Composition: Face-to-face Relational. The physical aspect of the face-to-face 
relational composition of a community refers to the spatial arrangement of 
households and functionally specialized buildings and objects. Theoretically, 
face-to-face relationships involve individuals, and the interlocking pattern oi 
individual activities often does not (as in cases of age-grade systems, men’s 
clubs, secret societies) coincide with the interlocking pattern of household 
activities. Operationally, however, we can only start from the latter; I have 
not been able to find a way to correlate the individuals with either the house- 
holds or the lineages in a consistently patterned manner. 

According to the face-to-face relational composition, communities in our 
sample societies can be grouped into the following types (compare Hogbin 
and Wedgwood 1953; Finch and Trewartha 1936; Fawcett 1939): 

(1) Homesteads. A community of this type consists of households located at 
or near the fields which their members till; its territory is wide and the house- 
holds scattered. In our sample this type of community occurs only among the 
Cayapa. 

(2) Village. A community of this type consists of households or household 
clusters so situated that their members have to walk a considerable distance to 
their fields; provisional farming shelters are not uncommon. The remaining 52 
societies in our sample have communities of this type. It can be divided into 
three subtypes: (2a) Unplanned Village, within which households are arranged 
irregularly, that is, do not follow any preconceived plan. Communities of this 
type are found among the Atayal, Eastern Solomon Islanders, Kachin, Lamet, 
Naga of Manipur, Patangoro, Siuai, and Thao. (2b) Planned Village, within 
which households and special buildings are arranged regularly according to a 
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preconceived plan. Only those villages where there is but one such planned 
unit are assigned to this subtype, and a communal house is considered a 
planned unit. Planned villages are found among the Banaro, Boro, Carib, 
Dobu, Kuman, Malekula, Peban, Trobriand Islanders, Tupi-Cawahib, and 
Witoto. (2c) Segmented Village, within which households are arranged in 
groups which form segments of the community or subdivisions of a segment. 
Ordinarily there is only one segmentation. When there are more, one is more 
important than the others. Within the smallest segment, the households may 
or may not be arranged according to a preconceived plan (or in a communal 
house). Communities found in the following 34 societies belong to this subtype: 
Achagua, Alorese, Angami, Ao, Arapesh, Ashanti, Bontok Igorot, Canella, 
Chala’abus Paiwan, Cubeo, Dahomean, Solomon Islanders in Guadalcanal, 
Guarani, Iatmiil, Ibo, Kiwai, Kuanua, Kwoman, Land Dyak, Lesu, Lhota, 
Lushai Chin, Ngarawapum, Puyuma, Rengma, Solomon Islanders in San 
Cristoval, Sema, Siang Dyak, Tallensi, Tenetehara, Tupian of Upper Amazon, 
Tupinamba, Yak6, Yoruba. 

Composition: Kinship Relational. The kinship relational composition of a 
community also cuts across the face-to-face relational composition and there- 
fore is not revealed by the tangible remains of a community, but there appear 
to be certain patterned correlations between the two categories. In order to 
seek the kinship relational composition of a community in its material mani- 
festation, and to take greater advantage of the patterned correlations, I 
propose the following simplified classification of communities according to 
their kinship relational composition: (1) Nonlineage Communities, where a 
lineage system does not appear and descent tends to be bilateral. Societies 
which possess communities of this kind are the Cayapa, Eastern Solomon 
Islanders, Land Dyak, and Siang Dyak. (2) Monolineage Communities, where 
each community is composed of a single lineage which is either independent 
or a localized section of a widespread lineage or sib. The following societies 
have communities of this type: Banaro, Boro, Carib, Dobu, Kuman, Male- 
kula, Peban, Trobriand Islanders, Tupi-Cawahib, and Witoto. (3) Mulltilineage 
Communities, where each community is composed of two or more lineages. 
Within such a community, the lineages may be intermingled spatially or each 
may occupy a separate section. In a few cases, all of the lineages belong to the 
same sib, but more often they belong to two or more sibs which are either 
localized in this area or are widespread. Communities of the following societies 
are included: Achagua, Alorese, Angami, Ao, Arapesh, Ashanti, Atayal, Bon- 
tok Igorot, Canella, Chala’abus Paiwan, Cubeo, Dahomean, Solomon Is- 
landers in Guadalcanal, Guarani, Iatmiil, Ibo, Kachin, Kiwai, Kuanua, 
Kwoma, Lamet, Lesu, Lhota, Lushai Chin, Naga of Manipur, Ngarawapum, 
Patangoro, Puyuma, Rengma, Solomon Islanders in San Cristoval, Sema, 
Siuai, Tallensi, Tenetehara, Thao, Tupian of Upper Amazon, Tupinamba, 
Yak6é, Yoruba. 

Patterned Correlations of House Grouping and Kinship Grouping. The over- 
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whelming majority of our “Neolithic” societies have lineage communities 
arranged in agglomerated villages. The patterned correlations of the various 
types and subtypes of the local grouping and the kinship grouping are shown 
in Table 1. 


TABLE 1. RELATION BETWEEN COMMUNITY PATTERNS 
AND KINSHIP COMPOSITION 


Nonlineage Monolineage Miultilineage Total 


Homesteads 1 — — 1 
Unplanned Villages 1 — 7 8 
Planned Villages — 10 — 10 
Segmented Villages 2 a 32 34 
Total 4 10 39 53 


This table needs the following supplementary notes: 


a. Homesteads. The homestead pattern, seen frequently in the rural districts of 
urban societies, seems extremely rare in societies of Neolithic level. Our only sample 
of this type is the Cayapa of Ecuador, who form an enclave in the Andean civilization 
and whose strictly “Neolithic” nature is hence questionable. Nevertheless, because this 
pattern could occur among more primitive societies outside of our sample (e.g. in Enga 
of New Guinea), one cannot deny the possibility of its occurrence in the Neolithic 
society. If it should occur, it is likely to be composed of nonlineage kinship groups or 
lineages in the process of weakening. 

b. Unplanned Village. The unplanned village is arranged at random and often 
varies greatly in size even within the same tribe, but it is by no means a loosely joined 
unit. The buildings are often agglomerated; a chief’s lodge (Eastern Solomon Island- 
ers), a communal house (Lamet) or the like usually stands in a prominent place, mark- 
ing the nucleus of the irregularly scattered houses. Seven of our eight samples which 
show this pattern are composed of members of two or more lineages which belong to 
separate sibs but are mingled spatially; the remaining one is bilateral in descent. It is 
therefore reasonable to assume that the unplanned village pattern tends to indicate 
the existence in a community of more than one lineage; moreover, they are intracom- 
munity nonlocalized and belong to widespread sibs. When lineage structure does not 
exist, bilateral structure seems to take its place. 

c. Planned Village. A planned village is usually small, consisting of a few independ 
ent houses arranged according to a preconceived plan. It is a single planned unit, often 
composed of houses arranged in a circle around a small plaza which sometimes contains 
a men’s house or the chief’s house. When a community consists of a single communal 
house, we classify it as a planned village because the individual compartments are often 
situated around the wall, and the center is left free to function as a plaza. The rear of 
the house is sometimes reserved for the chief. According to our sample, the planned 
village pattern positively indicates a monolineage community. 

d. Segmented Village. With two exceptions (Land and Siang Dyaks; see Loeb and 
Broek 1947:415), all the segmented villages contain two or more lineages, each local- 
ized in one segment of the community. The segments are in effect small, planned, some- 
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times fenced villages with dwelling houses arranged in a pattern, centering on a plaza, 
a men’s house, or other special buildings; in many cases, each segment is a communal 
house. The segments are further arranged either regularly or irregularly into a com- 
munity, which sometimes has an additional common plaza and some community 
buildings or, occasionally, a big enclosure. The segmented community pattern seems 
to indicate the existence of several lineages, each occupying a segment. Variations are 
numerous: (1) The lineage in each segment is usually part of a widespread sib. In a few 
cases, however, as in the Ibo of Nigeria, the Tallensi in Gold Coast, and the Kwoma in 
the Upper Sepik of New Guinea, all the lineages in a community belong to the same sib. 
The segmentation of the community then reflects the segmentation of the localized sib. 
(2) There is usually only one segmentation. When there are more than one, as among 
the Yak6 of Nigeria, the subsegments represent the sublineages of a localized lineage 
or the lineages of a localized sib. In such cases, there may be only two segments, each 
representing a moiety. (3) Occasionally, a community is divided into two segments, 
but each is an unplanned unit. Thus, among the Chala’abus Paiwan, each segment is 
a moiety, but the lineages are not localized within each moiety. It should be noted that 
planned and segmented village types often occur in the same tribe, as among some of the 
South American Tropical Forest dwellers. When a clearing is large enough and the 
agricultural potentials are favorable, two or more planned villages might cluster and 
form a segmented village. 


3. THE AGGREGATE OF COMMUNITIES 


By aggregate I mean a gathering of a certain number of communities which 
are bound by close social, political, military (cf. Read 1954:41), commercial, 
or religious ties. Although few Neolithic communities are really isolated from 
each other, they are relatively self-sufficient and the aggregate is not a regular 
feature. When it exists, it is usually not rigidly integrated territorially or func- 
tionally, and the intercommunity ties are largely political or commercial. A 
community seldom belongs to more than one aggregate, since aggregates 
seldom specialize functionally. For our purposes, it is sufficient to note: (1) the 
territorial dimension and the nature of the aggregate, (2) the political, indus- 
trial, and ceremonial roles of the respective communities within the aggregate, 
and (3) the seat of political authority, the marketplace, and the ceremonial 
center. All of these may be ascertained by functional interpretation of the 
material traits. 

The foregoing is a condensation of the preliminary cross-cultural survey. 
The results are of course limited to very simple aspects of the total social 
structure. Moreover, the societies were admittedly not studied exhaustively 
in every aspect; there are no doubt errors of detail, and the correlation should 
not be uncritically applied. However, I would like to suggest that the study of 
social grouping should be the archeologist’s first task in interpreting his pre- 
historic communities. Once this is established, it should reveal many concomi- 
tant institutions such as matrimonial residence, division of labor, ownership 
of land and other property, and patterns of social behavior. 

I have left many subjects untouched, e.g., the manner in which land owner- 
ship and other factors dominate the community patterning, the sodalities, 
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and the social changes. With reference to the latter, a word may be said about 
the observable developmental trend of Neolithic community patterning. The 
sequence is: Planned villages—Segmented villages>Unplanned villages— 
Homesteads. The first step of transition is shown by many of the South Ameri- 
can Tropical Forest communities, the second by the Nagas in Assam, and the 
third by many New Guinea Melanesians. This indicates a constant fission and 
dispersal of lineages and a fairly steady development from monolineage to 
localized (intracommunity) and then nonlocalized (intracommunity) multi- 
lineage villages, and finally to nonlineage villages and, perhaps, homesteads. 
This impression depends for verification on more detailed work. 


A TRIAL APPLICATION TO THE NEW WORLD 


In this section I shall try to apply the method suggested above to some 
regions in the New World. It must be borne in mind that this is a demonstra- 
tion of method rather than a summary of the history of New World Neolithic 
community patterning and social grouping. 


1. MESOAMERICA 


The Formative cultures of Mesoamerica have been little investigated, and 
their community pattern is seldom discussed by the general treatises (Kidder, 
Jennings and Shook 1946; Armillas 1948; Steward 1949; Willey 1955a). This 
is in part because the lowland region Formative architectural remains are 
covered by tropical vegetation and difficult to locate; moreover, the Classic 
and Post-Classic civil and religious buildings have occupied archeologists’ 
attention during the past decades (Kidder, Jennings and Shook 1946; Wau- 
chope 1934:113). The scarcity of data makes it impossible to draw a complete 
picture of the development of community patterning and social grouping, and 
also makes it necessary to speak about Mesoamerica as a whole. 

Thus, I shall chart the scattered finds according to their proper order of 
developmental stages. The most elaborate subdivision of Mesoamerican For- 
mative is Wauchope’s fourfold division into Maritime or Cave Formative, Village 
Formative, Urban Formative (MacNeish’s Temple Formative) and Proto- 
Classic (Wauchope 1950: 213-214; MacNeish 1954:619:fn. 99). However, I 
prefer to use Kidder’s (1953) and Willey’s (1955a) more simplified and non- 
characterizing terminology (Early and Late Formative), since community 
patterning of each stage is not yet fully understood. 

PRE-FORMATIVE (Willey and Phillips’ 1955 term): 

La Perra Culture of the Sierra de Tamaulipas sequence. ) 

Semisedentary; living in camps or caves; subsisting by both agriculture and food-col- 
lecting; preceramic (MacNeish 1950). 

EARLY FORMATIVE: 

Valley of Mexico: Copilco-Zacatenco stage (Vaillant 1936: 323-325). 

Fully agricultural-sedentary: lived in villages which were permanently settled; no 
remnants of houses are left to identify the community patterning; formalized cere- 
monial architecture seems to be lacking (Vaillant 1930, 1935, 1936, 1944; Armillas 
1948: 106). 
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Highland Maya: Las Charcas, Arevalo, and Mafadas phases (Kidder 1949; Shook 1951; 
Shook and Kidder 1952; Willey 1957). 

Fully agricultural-sedentary; house-mounds of the latter two phases are found grouped 
in villages but more specific characterization of mound-planning has not been re- 
ported (on the basis of modern communities in the Guatemalan midwestern high- 
lands, de Borhegyi [1956b : 346] states that early Formative communities were “‘un- 
planned autonomous village units” which is a dangerous assumption); some pyra- 
midal mounds at Kaminaljuyu, probably dated to this stage, seem to function as 
ceremonial centers of aggregates, though Willey (1955a:574; 1955b:36) seeks to 
explain this temporal discrepancy with Mexican and Lowland Maya conditions in 
terms of cross-dating deficiency (Kidder 1940; Shook and Kidder 1952; Shook 1951; 
de Borhegyi 1956b). 

Lowland Maya: Early Formative stage in Yucatan (Brainerd 1951:73). 

No data concerning community patterning are reported, though it has been assumed 
that no ceremonial centers appeared in this stage. 

LATE FORMATIVE: 

Valley of Mexico: Cuicuilco-Ticoman stage (Vaillant 1936:325). 

The village pattern continued with two additional features: (1) the village site was 
chosen for the security of its position (e.g. Ticoman) as well as for the arable land 
near it; (2) platform mounds appeared and probably served as ceremonial centers 
(e.g. Cuicuilco) (Vaillant 1931; Cummings 1933). 

Sierra de Tamaulipas: The Pueblito Culture. 

The majority of houses were built upon the summits of steep hills for defense purposes. 
The settlement pattern was obviously governed by the geographical features, but 
evidence of community planning is seen: somewhere in every ruin is found a level 
portion which was used as a plaza; surrounding it are small pyramids or large cir- 
cular masonry house platforms. Usually a large pyramid is located medially on one 
side of the plaza (a planned village). Other structures were situated along the tops 
of ridges, and occasionally there are other series of house platforms on the sides of 
the hill, just below the top (Segmented villages) (MacNeish 1947: 3-4; 1950:93-94). 

Highland Maya: The Miraflores, Arenal, and Santa Clara phases (Shook and Kidder 
1952). 

The village patterning of communities continued and large and elaborate burial and 
temple mounds were built. No planning of civil settlements is known (Kidder, 
Jennings and Shook 1946:241-245; Shook 1951:97-—99; Shook and Proskouriakoff 
,1956:96-97; de Borhegyi 1956b : 346-347). 

Lowland Maya: The Middle and Late Formative stages of Yucatan (Brainerd 1951). 

Ceremonial centers appear in the Peten Chicanel and at A-I and E-VII-Sub at Uaxactun. 
A few sites of civil nature have been investigated and recorded at Uaxactun and at 
the Melhado and Barton Ramie sites in the Belize valley. The Uaxactun data give 
the impression of small villages or hamlets. The Barton Ramie site consists of con- 
tiguously located hamlets, each of which has unplanned house mounds either in or 
not in association with the local ceremonial buildings. The Melhado site is also a 
hamlet of unplanned layout with two mounds of unusual appearance. This site was 
probably one of the residential satellites of the ceremonial center at Cahal Pech one 
mile to the north (Ricketson and Ricketson 1937; Thompson 1945:4; Willey 1956b; 
Willey and Bullard 1956; Willey, Bullard and Glass 1955). Brainerd’s (1956:162) 
statement that ‘“‘the necessity for a dispersed habitation pattern among slash and 
burn cultivators has long been known” is not supported by our cross-cultural sur- 
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vey, and his assertions that the Formative Maya communities were ‘‘dispersed,”’ 
of ‘‘nuclear family size,” and that the hamlet sites at Barton Ramie are “‘atypical,”’ 
seem to be groundless. 


A reconstruction of Mesoamerican Neolithic social grouping according to 
the procedure suggested earlier is almost impossible; not only are there many 
missing links, but also most reports of Formative sites are preliminary or pub- 
lish conclusions instead of details. Therefore, I shall only review briefly the 
kinship-relational and aggregate formation aspects of Mesoamerican Neolithic 
community history. 

Generally speaking, over most of contemporary Mesoamerica the commu- 
nity pattern is that of an urban/rural society which is characterized by the 
interdependence of city, village, and rural homestead. The community is 
highly solidary and tends to be endogamous but not isolated. Communities in 
an aggregate always form a rigidly or loosely hierarchical structure with com- 
mon markets and political and religious centers (Redfield and Tax 1952:31; 
Sanders 1956; de Borhegyi 1956a:105; McBride 1942:255-259). Within the 
community, the household is the basic unit of social activity; it articulates 
directly with the local community, usually without the intermediacy of con- 
sanguineal kin groups (Redfield and Tax 1952:33). There are two general 
tendencies of descent: bilateral, which is predominating and tends to induce 
the formation of demes; and patrilineal, which is now rare and found mostly 
in Chiapas. These are associated with corresponding behavioral patterns and 
exogamous rules, e.g., marriage with first cousins on either line is prohibited 
in the bilateral groups (Guiteras Holmes 1952:100, 102-103; Redfield and 
Villa 1934). 

The contemporary Mesoamerican situation is evidently the result of a long 
process of urbanization (Classic—Post-Classic) and acculturation (Post-Con- 
quest). Students of modern ethnography have shown us that survivals of many 
Pre-Colonial and Colonial institutions are still visible in modern communities. 
With regard to community patterning, the ancient households were probably 
composed of extended families rather than nuclear families (Redfield and 
Villa 1934:91; Roys 1943: 21); the institution of the ‘‘skeleton town”’ was prob- 
ably pre-Columbian (McBride 1942:258-259); and the ancient villages were 
divided into barrios (Sanders 1956:118). As for kinship grouping, as revealed 
by modern kinship terminology and ancient chronicles, the contemporary bi- 
lateral tendency seems to have been developed through urbanization and 
European stimuli from the original condition of localized and exogamous line- 
age societies. In part at least, the patrilineality is also derived from an origina! 
matrilineality through an intermediate double descent stage (Guiteras Holmes 
1952:97-—98, 102-104, 107-108; Bandelier 1880; Morley 1946). Archeologically, 
the modern situation is readily understandable when we consider the Forma- 
tive Mesoamerican communities as composed of localized lineages. 

During the Late Formative period, the aggregates of communities func- 
tioned ceremonially and perhaps politically. Each aggregate was symbolized 
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by a ceremonial center; the resident priests may also have had some jural and 
political control over the residential satellites. The aggregate seems essentially 
different from the modern urban domain in that each community was presum- 
ably more self-sufficient in subsistence and, to some extent, in political and 
religious affairs as symbolized by the community plaza and big mounds (cf. 
Willey 1956a). As shown by their pattern (both planned or segmented as in 
Sierra de Tamaulipas and unplanned as in Lowland Maya), the communities 
were probably composed of either a single lineage (in the peripheral regions) 
or multiple lineages which were beginning to delocalize (in the seats of higher 
civilizations). There may also have been local specialization of industries, the 
beginning of social stratification, and a war-like tendency (cf. Shook 1951: 
99-100). 

Of Early Formative, we have little to say. In Tamaulipas the Pueblito 
culture began from the Early Formative, and hence the localized mono- and 
multilineage societies (as indicated by the planned and segmented community 
patterning) may have existed in the Early Formative as well. However, inter- 
community ceremonialism is not in evidence, with the possible exception of the 
southern Maya. The local community was probably more rigidly integrated 
and functionally more self-contained than in the Late Formative. 


2. PERU 


The history of community patterning in Formative Peru is better known 
than in Mesoamerica. Thanks to Willey’s painstaking effort, the development 
of community pattern in the Vird Valley of the North Coast has been traced 
from the Post-Classic back to the Pre-Formative agricultural beginning 
(Willey 1953). However, the community histories of other coastal and high- 
land areas are little investigated. 

The Virdt valley is located in the northern part of the Pacific coastal desert 
and is oriented NE-—SW. It consists of a coastal plain and a beach belt sur- 
rounded by scattered, isolated small hills and hill spurs branching off from the 
Andean Massif (Ford and Willey 1949:21 ff.; Strong and Evans 1952:6~-10, 
Willey 1953:13 ff.). Eight units of the Virt Valley Project, under the sponsor- 
ship of the Institute of Andean Research, were active in the field during the 
years 1946-48. The Pre-Formative and Formative cultures uncovered in the 
Viri Valley are divided into the Cerro Prieto, Guanape, Puerto Moorin, and 
Gallinazo Periods (Strong and Evans 1952:205; Willey 1953:29-31). Unless 
otherwise noted, the following chart of the development of community pattern- 
ing is based on Willey’s 1953 report. 


CERRO PRIETO PERIOD 


Horticultural, fishing, and preceramic. Three large (200 m. in diameter), deep, and 
compact middens clustered together, were discovered. Dwelling houses have been 
excavated from one of these middens (V-71). Overlying and thus subsequent to the 
subterranean house remains, there have been found three small conjoined adobe 
ground rooms, averaging 34m. in size. This 3-room cluster might be a unit, or it 
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may have been part of an agglutination of a number of rooms, most of which were 
made of perishable material. 

Supposing each of the middens to represent a room cluster or a small hamlet, the com- 
munity pattern would seem to be segmented. These three segments are encom- 
passed within a radius of 500 m. and their separation may be entirely a result of the 
terrain. Nevertheless, because no symbolic structures were recovered, we do not 
know whether each of the three hamlets formed an independent planned village or 
all three formed one segmented village. 


GUANAPE PERIOD 

Early Guanape is represented by one large midden at Guanape, V-71, 200-300 m. in 
diameter. This is a continuation of the occupation begun at the largest of the three 
Cerro Prieto beach-dune middens. 

In Middle Guanape, the big V-71 occupation area was still inhabited. Situated in the 
midst of the midden area is a special building, with a crudely made rectangular stone 
foundation 19 by 15.75 m. An interior platform of rock is built along the north 
side. Another small midden of the same phase, V-100, is situated about 1.5 km. in- 
land from V-71. It has no special building. 

In Late Guanape, besides some scattered finds of lesser significance, two sets of sites 
are especially noteworthy: V-83-85/V-84, and V-127/V-128. V-83-85 seem to be 
planned segments of a single segmented village. They are situated on and around 
the edges of the hill spurs which project into the valley from the Cerros Compositan. 
A total of 25 to 30 houses and some 70 rooms were tabulated on the two sites. The 
individual house foundations are small. Each house unit is composed of from one to 
six rooms, with the average of about two. Individual rooms vary in size from about 
4 by 5 m. to 2 meters square. Most of them are large enough to have served as living 
or sleeping quarters, although a few would have been fit only for storage. On top of 
the ridge around which the houses of V-83 are clustered, and near the center of the 
dwelling-house circle, there are two rock-walled platforms. Their location suggests 
that they may have been shrines or temple sites. Not more than half a kilometer 
from V-83-85, at the foot of the Cerros Compositan, is V-84, an apron platform 
site in two levels. Considering its unusual location, the prepared flattened hill-top, 
and the artificial platforms, Willey regards V-84 as a public building having some 
relation to V-83-85. 

V-128, in the other set of Late Guanape sites, is a midden situated on a ridge 
top. No building foundations have been found here. On the top of a spur, adjacent 
to V-128, is the V-127 site, composed of two sections. The principal structure is a 
large rock-walled quadrangle on a sloping spur; it has an interior division separating 
it into two unequal parts. Directly behind this part of the site is a detached high 
knoll upon which there is a similar but smaller rock-walled quadrangle. V-127 was 
either a compound dwelling site or a temple precinct. 

Willey seems to suggest that in the Guanape period there existed functioning 
aggregates which had a dwelling-politico-religious center and a number of satellites, 
such as V-71/V-100 in Middle Guanape and V-83-85/V-84 and V-128/V-127 in 
Late Guanape. However, since V-71 in Middle Guanape and V-83-85 in Late 
Guanape were well integrated and obviously self-sufficient, with V-100 and V-84 
being incomplete sites, and since the nature of V-127 seems more residential (as in 
the next period) than ceremonial, I am inclined not to accept this view but to regard 
the aggregates as having little function in comparison to the center-satellites units 
in the Late Formative Mesoamerica. 
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PUERTO MOORIN PERIOD 


The Puerto Moorin hamlets are scattered over the valley floor, at the hill bases, or 
atop the spurs. Each hamlet is composed of a dozen or so houses, which are isolated 
and roughly planned or irregularly conjoined. The unplanned conjoined house- 
blocks are sometimes segmented. The isolated house units are composed of one or 
two small rooms. The conjoined house-blocks are made of small rectangular rooms, 
and are formed by accretion. In each hamlet there is often a special structure dis- 
tinguishable from other buildings, but no structure of apparently ceremonial nature 
is included. This can probably be accounted for by the fact that here and there in 
the valley are pyramidal mounds which presumably served as ceremonial centers 
for a number of residential hamlets. 

Besides the residential hamlets and the pyramidal mounds, there are fortified sites 
on the tops of a few spurs. Two of them, called “hill-top redoubts” by Willey, are 
characterized by a great encircling wall. Within the enclosure are several centers of 
construction. These include foundations of conjoined and regularly arranged 
houses, and small, rectangular, flat-topped pyramidal mounds. Willey considers 
them to be places of refuge. The other fortified sites are “hill-top platforms,” and 
probably served as lookouts and shrines. 

Relations among the residential hamlets, the pyramidal mounds, and the fortified sites 
are somewhat puzzling. On the basis of site distribution, Willey has tentatively 
grouped them into several assemblages, each consisting of a hill-top redoubt or a 
big flat-topped pyramid-mound and a small number of hamlets. Moreover, in this 
period there appear works that suggest intercommunity labor cooperation, such 
as roads, canals, or extensive walls. However, the evidence is not conclusive. 


GALLINAZO PERIOD 


Four categories of Gallinazo sites are distinguishable: village sites with pyramidal 
mounds, those without pyramidal mounds, isolated pyramids, and castillos. There 
are 14 village sites with pyramidal mounds, all of Late Gallinazo phase. Their pat- 
tern is that of a flat-topped pyramidal mound near the center, with domiciliary 
houses attached or clustering around, in a somewhat planned or segmented manner. 
The majority of village sites, however, are devoid of a pyramidal mound. Most of 
them are isolated hamlets with a planned or unplanned layout, each consisting of 
several (a dozen or so) conjoined rooms (Willey’s agglutinated type or Bennett’s 
[1950] beehive pattern). The size of the individual rooms is small on the average, 
but sometimes one or two larger rooms are incorporated in the cluster. At least two 
village sites of this type (V-39-40—43, V-63) show some kind of segmentation. 

There are six isolated pyramidal mounds and seven castillos in the Gallinazo Period. 
The castillo is a large enclosure, built around a pyramid mound, some house-plat- 
forms, and a plaza; Willey considers it a stronghold for defensive purposes. 

To judge from the distribution and function of sites in Gallinazo period, the role played 
by the aggregates had been considerably enhanced. There are a few villages which 
are more self-contained than others; there are those which seem dependent in at 
least the ceremonial aspect and are in the orbit of a pyramidal center; there are 
also villages so elaborately equipped that they look like residences of the aggregate 
authorities. Large-scale irrigation and extensive wall construction are also evident 
in this period. 


Virt is the only place in Peru for which a complete sequence of Formative 
community patterning is known. The sequence in the Moche-Chicama valleys 
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is less complete; there, in the preceramic and premaize Huaca Prieta stage, the 
communities were clusters of simple underground houses on the sea-shore 
(Bird 1948:22-25). Isolated ceremonial centers of Chavin horizon have been 
unearthed in the Formative Cupisnique and Salinar stages, but no data have 
been reported for the pattern of residential communities (Larco Hoyle 1946; 
Kidder II 1956; Bird 1948; Tello 1943). In the North Highlands only one site, 
Chavin de Huadntar, has been found where community patterning data are 
known. The ruins, Early Formative in horizon, cover a large area and are re- 
garded as a purely ceremonial center (Bennett 1944, 1946; Bennett and Bird 
1949:136; Tello 1943). Presumably, there was a precedent culture from which 
the Chavin complex was derived (Kidder II 1956). Archeologists are also seek- 
ing a more advanced succeeding culture which probably gave rise to the 
Gallinazo of Viri (Bennett 1950:115). These, together with the residential 
villages of Chavin horizon, remain to be investigated. In the Central Coastal 
area, villages in the Early Ancén-Supe period of Early Formative level are 
of middling size, but the community patterning is little known. No intercommu- 
nity ceremonialism is in evidence, though there are traces of village temples 
(Willey and Corbett 1954:161). To the south of the Ancén-Supe area, exten- 
sive archeological works have been undertaken, but no community patterning 
data comparable to those from the North Coast have been reported. A series 
of preceramic sites have recently been located and partially excavated on the 
Central and Southern Coast, but few settlement data are recorded in the 
preliminary report (Engel 1957). In the South Highland area, there is a Late 
Formative village at Chiripa, Bolivia. There Bennett (1936:413-436) found 
14 rectangular houses grouped in a circle around a central court, forming a 
typical planned village, but no specialized structures are noted. 

On the basis of the data summarized above, a tentative reconstruction of 
Peruvian Neolithic social grouping can be outlined. 

The Household. As reflected by the size of the house and number of rooms, 
households were fairly large in the earlier periods of the Viri sequence. In Late 
Guanape, for example, each house is composed of from one to six rooms; this 
variety of sizes indicates that households were probably composed of extended 
families. Since the Puerto Moorin period, the house seems to have become 
smaller and there has been a tendency toward house accretion; this implies a 
decrease in size of the household and the gradual prevalence of nuclear families. 
However, this is not certain; the data on household equipment have not been 
published together with those on structures, so household limits cannot be 
identified according to hearths and other functionally significant remains. 

It is possible that except in the very beginning (Pre-Formative) of the Viru 
Formative, the household was an integrated and highly subordinated part of 
the community. We are assuming that economic cooperation, political author- 
ity, and ceremonialism functioned mainly on the community or aggregate level 
rather than on the household level, although the household was presumably a 
commensal and cohabiting unit. 

The Community. As early as the Pre-Formative, the community was of the 
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planned (if we consider each midden in the Cerro Prieto Vird an independent 
community) or segmented (if we consider it a segment of a trisegmented vil- 
lage) pattern. In this the Peruvian Pre-Formative differs greatly from the pre- 
ceramic cultures of Mesoamerica (La Perra in Tamaulipas) and the Southwest 
(Basketmaker II). The reason is probably that the early Peruvian horticultu- 
rists were part-time fishermen instead of hunters and gatherers. Their popula- 
tion was possibly small but their communities had been sedentary for centuries. 
The community apparently consisted of a localized lineage or a few localized 
lineages. No symbolic objects or buildings have been discovered, and the com- 
munity was probably no more than a loose cluster of households. 

In the Early Formative (Guanape in Virt, Cupisnique in the North Coast, 
Chavin in the North Highlands, Early Ancén-Supe in the Central Coast) the 
community had been fully integrated and was assuming most, if not all, of the 
residential, economic, political, and religious functions. In both Vir and Supe, 
well-defined community shrines mark the solidarity of the community as a 
whole. Many Peruvianists seem to believe that at this early level the ceremo- 
nial centers were already the foci of pilgrimages from the satellite residential 
villages, as in Late Formative Mesoamerica. This may be true to some extent, 
as indicated by the Chavin and Cupisnique evidence. However, this evidence 
has been overemphasized and too hastily generalized for all of Peru. One can 
merely say that in Ancén-Supe, and probably in Vird, the Early Formative 
community was self-contained not only in material culture but also in religious 
activities. In the North Highlands and coastal area there might have been 
ceremonial centers which had taken over at least part of the ceremonial func- 
tions of the community. However, this can only be verified by finding residen- 
tial villages and ceremonial mounds in association. According to available evi- 
dence, there are two possible explanations: (1) that the Chavin horizon repre- 
sents a long time interval, so that changes in community patterning might 
have taken place gradually during its duration; and (2) that in the northern 
and central coastal region of Peru there was a Pre-Chavin ceramic horizon as 
indicated by the undecorated pottery from the Late Huaca Prieta in the Chi- 
cama valley, the Early Guanape in Vird, and the lower level of Early Ancén- 
Supe middens (Willey 1957). Future exploration of this horizon might disclose 
the prerequisite stage prior to the ceremonial-center/residential-satellites pat- 
terning of Chavin and Cupisnique. At any rate, the Chavin and Cupisnique 
patterning cannot be generalized too broadly, nor can it be taken as evidence 
of Late Formative Mesoamerican borrowing. 

In Vird, the Early Formative community pattern shows both planned and 
segmented villages. This seems to indicate that communities based on lineage 
continued to exist and had become more highly integrated. Population tended 
to increase since the Middle Guanape, which chronologically is coincident with 
the beginning of maize cultivation in the Chicama Valley (Strong, Willey and 
Corbett 1943). 

The Late Formative Viri (Puerto Moorin and Gallinazo) communities 
were still recognizable residential units, but both the economic cooperative 
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and politico-ceremonial activities seem increasingly to have been taken over by 
aggregates. The following series of events in these two periods is significant: the 
appearance of unplanned villages beside the planned and segmented types, 
which seems to indicate the fluctuation of lineage membership; the appearance 
and increase of politico-religious centers within the orbit of several residential 
units; the increase of fortified sites; the appearance and increase of public 
works such as irrigation canals and extensive walls; the extensive exploration 
of the valley floor, and the increase of population; the casting of metal and, fi- 
nally, the use of metal tools (Lothrop 1951). These events, I believe, made the 
community progressively less self-contained and the aggregate more strongly 
integrated. As for the lineages, they were splitting and moving about. Finally, 
urbanization (characterized by the interdependence of large politico-ceremo- 
nial, commercial, and industrial centers and the relatively small and scattered 
rural districts) took place with the bilateralization of kinship, which, by the 
Inca period, had become bilateral with patrilineal tendency (Rowe 1946: 253- 
355; Castro Pozo 1946:484-486), as it is still (Holmberg 1950:391-392, 
Mishkin 1946; Tschopik 1946). 

In Central and South Peru, developments in Late Formative community 
patterning and social grouping are not clear. We know only that in Bolivia, the 
Chiripa community maintained a clearly planned pattern which indicates the 
maintenance of lineage integrity. Urbanization did not necessarily occur simul- 
taneously throughout the Andes, so it seems unnecessary to regard the Chiripa 
village as a satellite of an undiscovered ceremonial center (Kidder ITI 1956). 

The Aggregate. The aggregate grouping of communities did not appear in 
Pre-Formative Peru, and there was merely a doubtful emergence in the Early 
Formative. As mentioned earlier, in Ancén-Supe and probably in Vird, the 
Early Formative communities were still well-integrated and largely self-con- 
tained. In Vird, either aggregates which united a number of communities, or 
one great aggregate uniting the whole valley seem to have appeared and devel- 
oped during the Late Formative. Intravalley or intervalley war is in evidence. 

One of the most striking features of the Virt aggregates is that the central 
community seems to be a political as well as ceremonial center. Clusters of 
residential houses accompany many pyramid mounds and are found in most of 
the enclosures. Moreover, there are ceremonial structures in some of the resi- 
dential communities. These facts seem to indicate that the central community 
of an aggregate was more political than ceremonial. Very possibly a supreme 
chief and priests dwelt in these communities; the chief himself may also have 
been the high priest. Large-scale irrigation canals, roads, extensive walls, and 
large pyramid mounds were constructed, implying a centralized authority 
more secular than sacred. On the other hand, one reason why Early Formative 
Peruvian ceremonial centers are difficult to explain is that they are hardly secu- 
lar centers. For the moment, I am inclined to take the Vir sequence as repre- 
sentative, and refrain from commenting on other areas until more controlled 
and complete investigations have been made, 
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3. SAN JUAN ANASAZI IN THE SOUTHWEST 
Compared with Peru and Mesoamerica, community patterning in the 

Southwestern Neolithic is much better investigated, and it is easier to recon- 

struct social grouping according to the method applied above. Moreover, the 

ethnological and mythological studies of the modern Pueblos are of much help. 
There are three broad physiographic provinces in the Southwest: the 
northern plateau, the central mountains, and the southern desert (Haury 

1956). The Anasazi‘ domain lay on the northern plateau between elevations of 

900 and 2100 meters; it comprised all of Arizona north of the Mogollon Rim, 

most of Utah, the southwestern corner of Colorado, and northwestern New 

Mexico. The main drainage systems are those of the San Juan, Little Colorado, 

and upper Rio Grande Rivers (Morris 1939:5; Haury 1956:4; Roberts 1930: 

2). An archeological synthesis was first made in the San Juan drainage, and the 

sequence of community patterning is most complete there. A summary of San 

Juan Anasazi community patterning is charted below. The period prior to the 

Pueblo III period is more crucial and fluctuating than the periods following it, 

insofar as community patterning is concerned, so the data since the furmation 

of Pueblo towns are greatly simplified. 

BASKETMAKER II 

(No dates are given to each of the periods because they are regarded as cultural stages; 
cf. Kluckhohn and Reiter 1939:151 ff. Summary based on Morris 1939:17; 1949; 
Hargrave 1935:45, 27-28; De Harport 1951, 1953; Morris and Burgh 1954; Kidder 
and Guernsey 1919; Guernsey and Kidder 1921; Guernsey 1931). 

Pit-houses in the open and under rock-shelters were used for dwelling, working, storage, 
and religious purposes. Each house consists of a single room, ranging from 2.5 m. to 
9 m. in diameter. At or near the center of the floor is a basin-like excavation which 
served as a heating device. Metates are a normal feature of each living area. For 
storage purposes, slab-cists were employed; they were either built in the ground 
within the house or prepared in shallow caves. 

The Basketmakers cultivated both corn and squash, but hunting and collecting were 
still essential and their way of life was semisedentary. Their community consisted 
of separate and independent houses (pit-houses), gathered irregularly to form a 
small hamlet. (The pattern is not ticketed by our terminology because it is not 
“Neolithic’’). No special buildings of ceremonial nature can be singled out. 

BASKETMAKER III 

(Guernsey 1931:114; Morris 1939:19, 24-26; Roberts 1929; Reed 1956:11; Brew 
1946: 205-206, 216). 

Pit-houses were used for dwelling, working, storage, and religious purposes. Near the 
center of the room was a fire pit and a short distance away was a small circular hole 
in the floor which is thought to be analogous to the sipapu of later-day kivas. One 
of the pit-houses was specialized into a ceremonial chamber. Slab-lined granaries, 
developed from the slab-cists of the preceding stage, were connected to the dwelling 
houses. 

The excavated communities are of the planned village pattern. The houses are oriented 
northeast-southwest in a semicircle, around a ceremonial chamber to the northwest. 
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PUEBLO I 

(Roberts 1930; Morris 1939; Guernsey 1931; Brew 1946; Martin and Rinaldo 1939; 
Beals et al. 1945; Renaud 1928; Reed 1956:16; Mindeleff 1891; Lancaster et al. 1954; 
Reiter 1946:29-30, 56.) 

Pit-houses were less frequently used for dwelling, working, and storage, and began to 
specialize into religious structures. Granaries had been converted into domiciles, 
and assumed most of the domiciliary functions. They were largely one-roomed 
quadrangular structures of pole and adobe mud—the so-called jacal-type construc- 
tion. Most of them were erected over a shallow pit, so that the floor level is some- 
what below the general ground level. The depth of the pit had been getting shallower 
with the increase of time. There were sometimes fire pits in the floor near the center 
of the room, though most of the cooking fire pits were built in the open. Ordinarily, 
each house consisted of only one room. While many houses seem to have two or three 
rooms, there is but one main living room; the others are either subsequent additions 
or storage units. 

The community is of both planned and segmented village pattern. Three to 15 houses 
(converted granaries) were grouped in small clusters to form a unit; they were 
built quite close together, but rarely touched. Each unit tends to form a crescent 
along a SW-NE, an E-W, or a NW-SE axis, because the structures were erected 
around the borders of a circular kiva or a depression. Such a house-cluster may stand 
alone as a planned village or several may form a segmented village, which at times 
is equipped with an additional large kiva. 


PUEBLO II 

(Brew 1946; Morris 1939; Beals et al. 1945; Roberts 1930; Lancaster et al. 1954; Martin 
and Rinaldo 1939; Kluckhohn and Reiter 1939; Fewkes 1919.) 

The pit-houses were sunk deeper into the ground and were converted into kivas. The 
houses converted from granaries became completely above-ground and assumed 
most of the domiciliary functions. Jacal and slab construction gradually yielded to 
stone and adobe construction. Houses were conjoined into the so-called ‘“‘unit- 
houses” which consisted of a single or double row of rooms forming a rectangular 
block, with a kiva situated a short distance in front (which is generally to the south). 
When there were two rows of rooms, the front row usually contained fire-pits, 
storage cists, and pottery, and were presumably used as living quarters, while the 
rear row contained much charred corn and many metates, and might have served 
as storage places. The number of rooms in each unit-house seems to have been 
greatly reduced in comparison with the number in each house-cluster in the pre- 
ceding period. Sometimes a unit-house consisted of only one or two main living 
rooms, together with a workshop, a few storage rooms, and a few granaries. How- 
ever, it may have a greater number of rooms, and sometimes two kivas. 

Usually a unit-house stands as a community and thus constitutes a planned village. 
Rare instances were observed where two or more units are grouped to form a 
segmented village, as in Pueblo L. 

PUEBLO III AND AFTER 

(Hewett 1936; Judd 1954; Kidder 1924; Morris 1928, 1939; Beals et al. 1945; Wendorf 
1956; Beardsley et al. 1956.) 

The function of the various houses and the community-pattern remained much the 
same as in Pueblo II, while in several regions large towns had been constructed. 
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Most of the towns were gatherings of unit houses and were therefore of the seg- 
mented village pattern. Each segment was distinguished by its possession of a 
separate kiva. However, this pattern did not last long. Later in the period, while 
the kivas became incorporated in the town, the town itself became unplanned. 

Pueblo III is also the first period in the San Juan which shows a dual division of the 
community, either in the town-planning or in the appearance of two Great Kivas. 
Farm-houses without associated ceremonial chambers now appear. 

This development of house-concentration lasted throughout the whole Pueblo III 
period in the San Juan drainage. With the close of this period, most of the area 
was abandoned forever. 


The following outline is a tentative reconstruction of San Juan Anasazi Neo- 
lithic social grouping according to the method suggested. 


The Household 


As a Basic Social Unit. On the whole, the household is the basic social unit 
throughout, and is domestically self-sufficient and independent. This is evident 
in the Basketmaker and Pueblo I periods when each house was separate and 
had its own living quarters, workshop, fire-pit, and storage bins or granaries. 
This isolation disappeared superficially with the conjunction of houses, which 
began in Pueblo II. Nevertheless, domestic self-sufficiency is still indicated by 
the partitions between neighboring houses, the functional self-sufficiency of 
each house as shown by its material content, and the arrangement of doors. In 
modern Pueblo towns, each household is partitioned from the others and usu- 
ally consists of three or four rooms which provide a self-sufficient domestic 
sphere (Parsons 1939:2-6; Eggan 1950:29-30; Dozier 1954:312; Stevenson 
1904: 292). 

Composition. The households of the Western Pueblos are usually composed 
of extended families based on matrilocal residence and matrilineal descent 
(Eggan 1950:29-30; Dozier 1954:311; Titiev 1944:7; Stevenson 1904:293; 
Kroeber 1919:123). The Eastern Pueblos tend to have households composed 
of nuclear families (Parsons 1939:6; 1929:37; 1925:47; White 1942:162), but 
they are not the overwhelming majority; according to Parsons and White, 
they seem to represent a recent developmental tendency. If we accept Par- 
sons’s view (1925:47; 1936: 229) that the Eastern nuclear family is the product 
of male house ownership, and Wittfogel’s and Goldfrank’s (1943) contention 
that men’s superior position (including house ownership) in the East resulted 
from their control over irrigation and other water-works, it seems reasonable to 
assume that ancient Pueblo households were generally composed of extended 
iamilies based on matrilineal descent and matrilocal residence (see the section 
on the lineage). Archeologically, this assumption seems to be confirmed by the 
fact that since the beginning of the Pueblo settlement in the San Juan, a con- 
siderable diversity in the size of the houses in one community was the rule ra- 
ther than the exception. In the Pueblo I and II periods, there seems to be a 
common practice of constructing additional rooms in the house, which is an- 
other feature of the extended family household. It should be noted here that in 
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the Late Formative of the Viri Valley of Peru, as we have seen earlier, there 
was a tendency toward contiguous addition of new small houses, which seems 
to indicate the prevalence of nuclear family households. 

Functions and Symbolic Aspects. The San Juan Anasazi household was evi- 
dently the basic unit of cohabitation, probably of economic cooperation, and, 
to some extent, of education. It can also be inferred that the household title 
was held by its female head, and that the household owned the agricultural 
products obtained by the cooperative labor of its members, if it did not actu- 
ally own the field. 

In general, land ownership is often considered as the best measure of the de- 
gree of group solidarity, but additional clues are yielded by the relationship of 
the household to the community ceremonial nucleus. In the Basketmaker 
periods the household seems to be self-contained ceremonially as well as domes- 
tically, as indicated by the sipapu-like floor hole in the house. However, the ap- 
pearance of the community ceremonial chamber since Basketmaker II indi- 
cates the gradual assumption by the community of most ceremonial functions. 
This indicates that the community had gradually deprived the household units 
of some of their symbolic representations, including ceremonials and possibly 
titles to the land. 


The Community 


Functions and the Face-to-face Relational Composition. Throughout the San 
Juan Anasazi, prior to Pueblo III, the community was composed of a relatively 
small number of households and, with a single exception, the spatial relation- 
ships between them was constant. The exception is the segmented villages in 
Pueblo I-II, where intrasegment and intersegment relationships of households 
were presumably of different orders. 

Each community was evidently a self-sufficient economic, political, and 
ceremonial unit, with its solidarity increasing as time went on. This increase of 
community solidarity and integrity is seen in the general layout, the decrease 
of the number of kivas relative to the houses, and presumably was reflected in 
land ownership. Of these, the relationship of the kiva to the living house de- 
serves more attention. In Basketmaker II, ceremonialism seems to be a house- 
hold affair. In Basketmaker III the spatial arrangement of houses seems to in- 
dicate that the community began to be ceremonially configurated, and that at 
least some of the religious observances were performed in the ceremonial cham- 
ber on behalf of the community as a whole (cf. Reiter 1946: 288-290). The 
function of the kiva as a symbolic mechanism for the whole community or the 
segment was greatly strengthened during Pueblo I and II, when many non- 
religious uses of the pit-house began to be absorbed by surface houses, and the 
kiva thus became the principal, though not the only place of ceremonial and 
social activity. (Cf. Reiter 1946:43—47. At that time the kiva belonged to the 
community and hence to the lineage, in the sense that the lineage was localized 
in the community. However, in the sense of membership, the kiva was essen- 
tially cross-lineage because it was presumably linked with the local men’s soci- 
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ety. In modern Pueblos, probably as the result of lineage fission and dispersal, 
the kiva-lineage connection has been very much slackened and in many towns 
has disappeared, while the sodality-kiva connection has been maintained and 
even strengthened.) Since the beginning of Pueblo III, the kiva-house rela- 
tionship has gradually changed. The kiva is not related to a particular house 
cluster or set of houses, but has been incorporated into the town. Ceremonials 
and social activities taking place in it are concerned not with certain particular 
households as units but with the community as a whole, or with individuals 
belonging the particular fraternities or kinship groups (Hawley 1950: 287; Par- 
sons 1940:218; Reiter 1946: 288-292). The development of the kiva-house rela- 
tionship clearly indicates the weakening of household groups, increased com- 
munity solidarity, and the growing importance of political and association 
linkages relating to kinship ties. 

The Kinship Relational Composition. The modern Pueblos show a marked 
diversity in the pattern of the unilineal consanguineal kinship groups. All of 
them have lineages and clans, but from West to East there is a decrease of both 
clan corporateness and the degree of matrilineality. Hopi, the westernmost 
Pueblo today, has actively functioning clans, while Tiwa and Tewa, the 
easternmost, are respectively clanless and show a patrilineal tendency (Strong 
1927; Parsons 1939:61; Schneider and Roberts 1956:20-22). The question 
naturally arises: what was the kinship pattern of the ancient Pueblo? Both 
ethnologists and mythologists have contributed their suggested answers. 

Although Reed (1946, 1948, 1949, 1950, 1955; Wendorf and Reed 1955) 
and Hawley (1937) attribute modern diversities to the different origins of the 
Western and the Eastern Pueblos, Parsons (1924), Strong (1927), Steward 
(1955), Wittfogel and Goldfrank (1943), and Eggan (1950) assumed that there 
is a genetic interrelationship among all the Pueblo peoples. The last three 
authors suggest that all the ancient Pueblos possessed a clan organization 
which was based on matrilineality and matrilocality, and that due to various 
factors it either disappeared or was converted into patrilineality among some of 
the Eastern groups. Furthermore, some of the authors have assumed that local- 
ized lineages preceded the Pueblo multilineage clans, and that the ‘“claniza- 
tion”’ resulted from the growth of population, the widespread migrations, and 
the necessity for lineages to scatter (Strong 1927:54; Parsons 1936:230; 
Steward 1955; Fewkes 1900). On the other hand, mythologists have brought to 
light the fact that, though the clans are not localized in the town, they were so 
in ancient times. The delocalization of clans seems to have resulted from con- 
stant and extensive intra- and intercommunity movements (V. Mindeleff 
1891; C. Mindeleff 1900; Stevenson 1904; Fewkes 1900; Cushing 1896; Parsons 
1921; Stephen 1936). Although some authors have rejected the mythologists’ 
reconstruction as ‘‘uncritical’”’ (Kroeber 1919: 135-143; Eggan 1950:12, 61), it 
coincides essentially with archeological discoveries. Their reconstruction is fur- 
ther strengthened by the fact that Hopi historical legends agree with archeolog- 
ical data in recording such items as the ancient subterranean habitation, the 
existence of the rainbow-shaped house-row prior to stone houses, and the coin- 
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cidence of clan movements and the construction of stone houses (Mindeleff 
1891:16-18). Ethnological and mythological studies of modern Pueblos thus 
suggest that prior to Pueblo III there were small localized lineages; with the 
dispersal of lineages and the subsequent concentration of houses into towns, 
the lineages split and became clans, which at first were localized in multiclan 
towns but later became nonlocalized. This picture is largely in agreement with, 
and can be strengthened and amplified by, the archeological materials in the 
San Juan region. 

During the Basketmaker II périod, as suggested by conditions among the 
Western Shoshoni, the many Paiute tribes in the Plains, the Havasupai, and 
Pima in the Southwest, it was ecologically impossible for families to remain in 
one place for a considerable time, or for more than a few families to remain in 
permanent association. Consequently, the household was the basis of the Bas- 
ketmaker life, and each community was probably an association of a very few 
households. These households were perhaps held together by the need for eco- 
nomic cooperation, by the increasingly sedentary nature of their lives, or by 
necessity of seeking outside marriage-mates, and thus might have developed 
into small localized (in the sense of lineality rather than settlement) exoga- 
mous lineages. Since female land ownership existed among most early horticul- 
turists, these lineages could be matrilocal and matrilineal. 

With the growth of population and increasing productivity, the Basket- 
maker III lineage-community grew in size and became stabilized in one local- 
ity. The Shabik’eschee village in the Chaco is of a typical planned pattern, 
and was undoubtedly a monolineage community. Its symbolic solidarity and 
corporateness increased with time, but because it was exogamous it was so- 
cially dependent on other communities. In the succeeding Pueblo I period, 
segmented as well as planned villages appeared; a segmented community 
might have been composed of lineages belonging to different sibs for matrimo- 
nial purposes, as suggested by the Owens Valley Paiute (Steward 1938), in- 
stead of belonging to the same sib. In the multilineage communities the cohe- 
sion was presumably strong on account of matrimonial bonds. 

Pueblo I prosperity did not last long. Arable land was exhausted, the recu- 
peration of the semi-arid soil was slow (Linton 1940: 36-38; Luker 1956: 227), 
arroyo cutting was in process (Bryan 1941, 1954; Hack 1942, 1945), and tech- 
niques of exploiting the land remained unimproved. With the growing central- 
ization of settlements and the constant increase in population (Colton 1936), 
the situation finally became disastrous. In Pueblo II, there was a disorganiza- 
tion of large lineages and multilineage communities, and again they split into 
small groups and dispersed widely. A period of struggle and intercommunity 
raids (Linton 1944; Schulman 1950), and the development of irrigation (Witt- 
fogel and Goldfrank 1943:22-25; Bandelier 1890; Hewett 1936; Judd 1954), 
led to reunification of some Pueblos, with large compound towns composed of 
lineages and clans, which were no longer localized. The towns were at first seg- 
mented, with diverse lineages and clan-sectors occupying particular segments. 
Later, the clans were delocalized, perhaps due to the difficulty of maintaining 
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clan members in the same neighborhood in Pueblo-type house-blocks. The 
final abandonment of the San Juan drainage seems to indicate that these ef- 
forts were not very successful. 


The Aggregate 


Unlike Mesoamerica and Peru, the aggregate has never been important in 
the Southwest, and intercommunity relationships became more hostile through 
time. There is abundant record of large-scale intertown warfare in the chron- 
icles and native legends (Benavides 1916:30-31; Parsons 1939:11—12, 14). In- 
tertown hostility still occurs in the form of imputing witchcraft. A large 
Pueblo town is an unusual development, and it would be a mistake to regard 
it as an end-product of ‘“‘urbanization.”’ 


4. GROWTH TRENDS OF THE NEW WORLD NEOLITHIC SOCIETY 


As by-products of this methodological study, a number of growth trends in 
New World Neolithic society are disclosed: (1) In the New World Formative 
stage, the village seems to be the universal community pattern; only when 
urbanization had deprived the villages of many of their functions was there a 
tendency toward village fission. Archeological data in all three areas suggest 
that the developmental! sequence was probably: planned/segmented village— 
unplanned village—homesteads. (2) In all three areas the Neolithic villages 
seem to belong to the lineage type of community, and the lineage develop- 
mental trend was probably: monolineage—multilineage (intracommunity lo- 
calized)—>multilineage (intracommunity nonlocalized)—nonlineage societies. 
The impression obtained from our cross-cultural survey of modern Neolithic 
societies is confirmed by archeological data. (3) In Mesoamerica and Peru, the 
developments in community patterning and kinship grouping seem to be 
closely interrelated. In the Early Formative stage communities were relatively 
isolated, independent, and self-contained; the lineages were rigid, integrated, 
and no doubt strongly gemeinschaft in outlook. During the Late Formative, 
communities became incorporated into politico-ceremonial centers, and were 
less self-contained. Aggregates grew more important, and the fluctuation and 
intermixture of population accelerated. At the same time, lineages became dis- 
organized, disintegrated, and delocalized, and household size diminished. But 
in the Southwest, no real urbanization had taken place and lineage fission and 
the formation of clans followed different paths. (4) Sometime in the latter part 
of the Formative, when village life had been established, a war-like tendency 
developed. It may have resulted in part from hostility between rigidly estab- 
lished lineage communities, in part from economic wants, and in part from the 
formation of aggregates. (5) In each of the three areas, the process of commu- 
nity patterning and social grouping is similar in principle and its diffusion 
seems therefore to be out of the question. The diffusion of cultivated plants, 
however, seems to have been vitally important, although diffusion of other 
traits, such as flat-topped pyramidal mounds and metallurgy, was apparently 
not of critical importance. (6) Though the general process of social growth was 
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similar in all cases, it followed distinctive patterns in different areas. In Meso- 
america, the Late Formative aggregates seem to have been ceremonially inte- 
grated and the political power of the aggregate authorities ceremonially vested, 
but the community seems to have retained much economic and political inde- 
pendence. In Peru, on the other hand, the aggregates acquired highly central- 
ized political and administrative as well as ceremonial functions. The South- 
western Pueblo towns have never been truly urbanized; there is no evidence of 
aggregate integrity or urban-rural interdependence, though the Eastern 
Pueblos show a highly centralized governmental organization. In other words, 
while similar factors dominated social growth in all three areas, different cul- 
tures might adopt distinctive patterns. 
CONCLUSIONS 

The methodological procedure described here, which is applicable only to 
Neolithic societies, has been shown to identify and characterize the social 
groups of archeological cultures. The a priori assumption is that one must look 
at archeological sites as local social groups instead of as cultures or phases. Cul- 
tures are fluctuant, but social groups are clear-cut. Therefore, I suggest that it 
should be the archeologist’s first duty to delimit local social groups such as 
households, communities, and aggregates, rather than to identify archeological 
regions and areas by time-spacing material traits, since cultural traits are 
meaningless unless described in their social context. The procedure suggested 
here is necessarily incomplete, and can yield only very simple results. Its use is 
limited in that it is applicable only when settlement remains are available, 
and when detailed cross-dating of house-remains within a site is possible. The 
dangers inherent in its application cannot be overemphasized, but the initial 
attempt must be made, successfully or not. Such is the purpose of the present 
paper. 

The same method can also be applied to the Old World. In Europe, for ex- 
ample, the Classical Tripolye village at Kolomiishchina, the Danubian villages 
at BrzeS¢ Kujawski and Kéln Lindenthal, and the lake-dwelling village at 
Riedschachen, to mention only a few, are fairly complete village sites for 
which a community patterning study seems possible. The village plan seems in 
most cases to be of the segmented pattern, and each segment is often a com- 
munal house. (This is also the case in the Yangshao village at Panpo, Sian, 
North China.) The Tripolye village is a typical example of a planned seg- 
mented village which presumably consisted of a localized clan, composed of a 
number of lineages, each of which occupied a separate communal house (Gim- 
butas 1956:102-103). The study of Old World Neolithic community patterns 
is another field which calls for the archeologist’s attention and effort. 


NOTES 


' This is a condensed version of a paper written in March, 1957. Grateful acknowledgment 
is made to Gordon Willey, who gave me many valuable suggestions and criticisms and recom- 
mended it for publication; to Clyde Kluckhohn, whose guidance enabled me to write the section 
on the Southwest; to Alfred Kidder, John Brew, Hallam Movius, Douglas Oliver, Ching-hu 
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Chang, David DeHarport, Michael Coe, Roger Green, and Mrs. Rulan Pian, who either read 
through the manuscript and gave me their suggestions and criticisms or helped me with the 
references. However, it must be noted that all faults are my own, and in a few cases their sugges- 
tions were not followed because of practical difficulty or difference of opinion. 

2 The term Community Pattern here must not be confused with that of Beardsley et al. 
(1956), which is defined as ‘‘an organization of interrelationships.” 

3 I am indebted to Green for his suggestion of using the term aggregate. 

* Because we are dealing here with a relatively small area, we shall use the term “‘Anasazi” 
in a generalized (Kidder’s) instead of a restricted (Reed’s) sense. Likewise, we shall follow the 
Pecos instead of Roberts or Gila Pueblo phase classification. 
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Four Codes for the Description of Artifacts: An Essay 
in Archeological Technique and Theory 


JEAN-CLAUDE GARDIN! 


Institut Francais d’ Archéologie, Beirut, Lebanon 


N COMPARATIVE work in archeology, the investigator ought not to have 

to spend more time in assembling data than in analyzing them. Yet with 
the vast accumulation of publications in recent years, sheer bibliographical 
search (involving sources that not even all large libraries possess) demands 
prodigious effort. Important descriptive details are scattered in the text and in 
the illustrations, so that the student must return again and again to the source 
once he has located it. This process is repeated endlessly by different arche- 
ologists using the same materials; hence, the total duplication of effort is enor- 
mous. Moreover, description is insufficiently standardized both because of the 
variations in usage between languages and because of different conventions 
that prevail among archeologists. Points can be settled if illustrations are ex- 
cellent and abundant, but the cost of publication makes it rare for both of these 
conditions to be met. Can one resolve—or partially resolve—these difficulties 
by the construction of standard categories that are relatively culture-free and 
by the use of mechanical aids such as systems of punch-card indices? 

This paper suggests certain steps toward the economical presentation and 
dissemination of artifact description. Actually, the first ‘“‘code’’ of description 
which will be reported here (that for Bronze Age metal tools between the 
Balkans and the Indus Valley) is already in use and gives good results in prac- 
tice. Four thousand punch cards, compiled by Jean Deshayes, include essen- 
tially all of the data available. The problem, however, goes far beyond the 
practically useful task of getting information on punch cards. The most basic 
issues of anthropological typology and categories must inevitably be raised. 
Here I have drawn—especially in the latter portion of the paper—upon contem- 
porary linguistic theory. 

Let me begin with a sketch of the code for tools already published in French 
in greater detail (Gardin 1956; see also Gardin 1955, for some of the theoretical 
and methodological background). The aim of this and of all the codes is to re- 
duce to small compass in standardized form stores of published and unpub- 
lished information. The decks of punch cards should be as publicly available as 
any book and as widely circulated as significant archeological monographs or 
general treatises. Having the data on punch cards will make it possible for 
archeologists to do sorts on an infinite variety of differences and similarities of 
features and complete artifacts, on constancy and variation in time and in 
space. My presentation builds upon a series of important technical and theo- 
retical explorations by American archeologists (e.g., Black and Weer 1936; 
Ehrich 1950; Finkelstein 1937; Ford 1954; Gebhard 1946; Krieger 1944; Mc- 
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Kern 1939, 1942; Shephard 1948; Spaulding 1953; Steward 1942, 1944, 1954; 
Whiteford 1947) and a notable treatment of ethnological taxonomy (Dieterlen 
1952). 
1. METAL TOOLS 
The code consists of headings comprising the distinctive features necessary 
for the comprehensive description used in archeological analysis: 


I. General 
A. Functional type 
B. Hafting 
C. Dimensions (absolute and reiative) 
I. Functional Part 
D. Section, faces 
E. Section, sides 
F. Outline, upper side 
G. Outline, lower side 
H. Conjunction of sides and ‘‘end”’ 
I. Outline, “end” 
I. Hafting Part 
J. Section 
K. Outline, rear part 
L. Outline, sides 
M. Distinctive details of hafting 
IV. Connections between II and ITI 
©. Conjunction (in transverse section), upper side 
P. Conjunction (in transverse section), lower side 
(). Conjunction in longitudinal section 


— 


V. Miscellaneous 
R. Ridges 
S, T, U. Other details 
V. Decoration 


Fic. la Fic. 1b 


Figure 1 illustrates, for a sickle and an axe, the various parts of the tools to 
which most of those headings refer. Under each of them, the features are usu- 
ally described with only a few words; but there are many possible combinations 
and these have proved sufficient, from a documentary point of view, to differ- 
entiate most of the observed traits. Heading J, for instance, includes five 


sto 
iSu- 
ons 
fer- 
five 
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groups of terms—to which should, however, be added a sixth group, indicating 
relative dimensions—as follows: 


Faces Sides 
1 Z 3 4 5 
symmetrical straight in-turned none in-turned 
(concave) (concave) 
asymmetrical curved straight 
identical angle out-turned curved out-turned 
(convex) (convex) 
flange angle 


Those terms are mutually exclusive in each group, but they combine freely 
from one group to the other (though there are certain exclusions). The fifteen 
words mentioned under heading J~-only ten of which are different—thus al- 
low the definition of about 200 theoretical types of sections for the hafting 
part, such as the following: 


Fic. 2 
a b c d e 
group 1 symmetrical symmetrical symmetrical asymmetrical identical 
group 2 angle curve curve flange angle 
group 3 out-turned in-turned out-turned in-turned in-turned 
group 4 none angle curve straight straight 
group 5 in-turned in-turned 


When such a systematization proves difficult or undesirable, the various 
terms are merely enumerated in a free order, such as follows: 


Heading A, Functional Type 
cutting edge, transverse (e.g., axe, adze) 
cutting edge, longitudinal (e.g., knife, sickle) 
surface, perpendicular to the axis (e.g., hammer, anvil) 
surface, parallel to the axis (e.g., shovel, scraper) 
point (e.g., pick, needle) 
—tube (e.g., drill, gouge) 


Heading B, Hafting Part 

plain blade 
handle, cast with the blade 
-tang 

—trunnion 
stop ridge 
socket 
winged (axe) 
shaft-hole 

—lugs 
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A symbol corresponds to each of those terms, either a letter or a figure, 
preceded by the indication of the heading under which it occurs. The descrip- 
tion of a tool consists in choosing in each group of mutually exclusive terms 
those which are relevant, and in noting their symbols under each heading, as: 
A3—B8 ...J/mix... etc. 

The letters usually indicate the distinctive features which recur under 
more than one heading; most of them are mnemotechnic: e.g., symmetrical = 
m—angle=/—convex=x%, etc. 

The figures, on the contrary, refer to the more specific features, which oc- 
cur only once (as under the headings A and B given above). 

Such an analysis brings together in a short time a set of objective features 
which are then transcribed on cards through the punching of certain predeter- 
mined positions. Two different systems have been tried. In the first, each card 
describes a single tool, and the various positions of the punches indicate the 
different features of that tool. 

The second system, which is likely to prevail, consists instead of making 
out one card for each distinctive feature, and in punching various squares on 
that card to indicate through their reference numbers all tools which exhibit 
that particular feature. 

These two procedures are reciprocal; so are their respective merits and 
drawbacks. Without going into the technical discussion of that symmetry, let 
me note that the second system makes it possible to give an exhaustive de- 
scription of about 10,000 tools with less than 500 cards; that identification of 
all the objects which, in that collection, offer one, four, twelve or more features 
in common takes but a few seconds, without the help of any instrument; and, 
lastly, that the introduction of new distinctive features, previously omitted, 
does not necessitate a recasting of the whole index, for new cards can be added 
at any time. On the other hand, when the total number of documents in any 
given field exceeds the card’s capacity (at present 10,000 numbers), a second 
index has to be started, identical to the first, but the cards of both can then be 
grouped together according to their subject-matter. Thus investigation is 
scarcely delayed. 

The index for the tools of the Bronze Age in the Near and Middle East is 
thus open to any addition. We hope eventually to enlarge its scope, thanks to 
the collaboration of various specialists, to include Eurasiatic and West Euro- 
pean tools, as well as weapons. An automatic process for the duplication of 
punched cards is also being worked out, so as to make copies of the index 
available at little more cost than any printed catalogue covering the same 
field. 

Experience has shown that the meshes of this grid are numerous enough to 
isolate the most varied details of atomistic description and also fine enough to 
restrict the part of personal interpretation in the materials supplied by individ- 
ual archeologists. 

Archeological data can indeed best be described by varying combinations 
of elementary terms to which unique and stable meanings can be assigned. 
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These meanings conform sufficiently to the pan-human universalities of sense 
perception so that—with the aid of drawings—speakers of different languages 
will nevertheless assign the same features to the same categories. As for the 
use of the punch card index, it is ‘“‘mechanical’”’ only in the same sense as the 
construction and consultation of a dictionary. 


2. CONTAINERS 


Does this method reach its limits once one shifts to more complex artifacts 
where increasingly complex formulas are required? To a degree, yes; but these 
limits are not as narrow as archeologists often think. Let us examine the case of 
pottery or more generally containers, whether they are made of clay, stone, or 
metal. The diversity of their shapes has led to a discouraging variety of termi- 
nologies, notwithstanding many efforts to simplify and standardize these. The 
code for containers, as thus far elaborated, follows. 

The vase is treated under six conventional aspects: body, neck, foot, rim, 
handle, spout. In each part, the terms used for description are few—no more 
than twenty—most of which recur unchanged under all the different headings. 
In the case of the body, for instance—that part of the vase where shapes are 
taken to offer the greatest variety—we differentiate about 8,000 profiles with 
the help of a grid where only six notions are brought into play. Figure 3 shows 
the two parts of the body—the upper (‘‘u’’) and the lower (*‘d’’?)—-which it has 
been found convenient always to distinguish on each side of a horizontal plane, 
imagined at one of the following levels: maximum (a) or minimum width (b); 
change of curve (c); or in all the other cases, median height (d). 


Fic. 3 


The profile of each part is first described, with the help of the following two 
notions: 

1. The inclination of the sides, which may be ‘‘opened” (a); ‘‘vertical’’ 
(b); or ‘‘closed”’ (c); 

2. The shape of the sides, alternately ‘‘straight” (a) or 
that case ‘“‘concave”’ (b) or ‘‘convex”’ (c): 


curved,” and in 


b c 
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Each of those three terms, under one notion, combines with any of the 
three terms in the other notion, so that we obtain nine elementary profiles: 


Combined in turn, two by two, from one part of the body to the other 
(upper and lower), those nine profiles determine 81 shapes, in which relative 
dimensions still play no role. These come in with the consideration of two more 
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notions: 

3. The ratio of the total height of the body to its maximum or minimum 
width; 

4. The ratio of the respective heights of the upper and of the lower part of 
the body: 


<= 
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The values which either of these ratios may take have been conventionally 
distributed into five groups, which have as their common boundaries simple 
arithmetical values, $, 1, and 2: 

R smaller than or equal to one half. 

R greater than half but less than one. 

R approximately equal to one. 

R greater than one but less than or equal to two. 
R greater than two. 


Those five expressions, combined two by two from one ratio to the other, 
determine 25 dimensional varieties for each of the 81 morphological types 
previously defined, i.e., 2,025 kinds of body. 

Two additional notions are finally brought into play: 

5. The junction between the lower and the upper part, which may be con- 
tinuous (a) or discontinuous (b); 


\\\) | 
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6. The opening of the body, either on the collar or on the foot side—accord- 
ing to the morphological type in hand—compared to the maximum or to the 
minimum width; this ratio is taken as alternately smaller or greater than }: 


whey, 
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The four descriptive features thus taken into consideration under the last 
two aspects raise to 8,100 the number of shapes which can be differentiated 
with our small vocabulary. Only the more regular shapes fall within this series, 
where the profile offers no more than two different curves and where the hori- 
zontal section is circular. These, however, are also the most common shapes. 
Here again, experience has shown that description in terms of such an ele- 
mentary language is fine enough for the purpose of collecting reasonably 
homogeneous series, whatever the purpose of the investigation may be. 

The more complex forms, as well as the other parts of the vase, are analyzed 
in the same fashion with similar terms; only the combinations of such terms 
vary, so that the vocabulary in the whole code does not exceed some twenty 
words, for which most languages supply exact equivalents. 

However, the individuality of a vase is not all in the shape; the paste, its 
technical treatment, and above all its decoration, are just as important. At 
first sight it seemed doubtful that ornament could be analyzed with so few 
terms. Such, at least, was the objection which was generally raised after ex- 
periment had shown that the extremely varied shapes of pots were no more 
difficult to index than those of tools or weapons. 


‘ 


3. ORNAMENT 


Therefore, we also undertook a code for ornament. The disconcerting vari- 
ety of decorative compositions met throughout the world is somewhat tem- 
pered by the frequent recurrence of a few themes which stand out after many 
empirical analyses, and which it is convenient to divide into two groups. Some 
are concrete ‘‘signs,”’ such as the spiral, the ‘Z,” the loop, which keep their 
specific appearance through all sorts of combinations and transformations. 
Others are abstract “‘operations,’’ such as symmetry, gradations on a line, 
rotation, which produce distinct categories of ornaments—palmettes, mean- 
ders, rosettes—or larger decorative patterns, when applied to such signs. 

That distinction, as we shall see, is entirely conventional; but it provides 
the elements of a very simple analytical language in which any ornament or 
even any graphic sign can be allotted a name, provided its outline presents some 
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apparent order, whether intentional or not. For although the dictionaries of 
ornament usually give an opposite impression, it is necessary to isolate only a 
small number of ‘‘signs’”’ and “‘operations” in order to represent with a reason- 
able approximation all the motifs listed in such catalogues. After we had 
analyzed many thousands, chosen without any regard for their individual 
origin, that number did not exceed twenty for the signs, and fifteen for the 
operations; moreover, the latter can be grouped into six classes, as follows: 

1. Polygonal arrangement—triangular, quadrilateral, etc. 

2. Symmetrical arrangement—turnover, etc. 

3. Radial arrangement—all-round a central point, sheaf, etc. 

4. Linear arrangement 

5. Interlocking arrangement—overlappings, 

6. Intersecting arrangement 


KM 
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‘scales,’ etc. 


Figure 8 illustrates some of the elementary signs which have been retained. 
When any one of them is repeated several times, according to one of the pat- 
terns just mentioned, there arises a first series of ornaments, which we call 
“primary signs;’’ Figure 9 gives examples of some of them, derived from a 


curvilinear spiral. 


OF b , e 
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Their nomenclature is rather simple. A symbol is attributed to each of the 
elementary signs, another one to each of the operations, so that any pair of such 
symbols—respectively a ‘“‘radical” and an ‘‘affix’’—provides a name for the 
ornament which has been obtained by combining the two corresponding no- 
tions. For example, with the radical ‘‘spi,’’ which indicates the spiral, and the 
suffixes ‘‘-ti,’’ ‘‘-ka,” “-m,” “‘-ro,”’ referring to the various operations effected 
spika,” ‘‘spim,” ‘‘spiro,’’ which 


66 66 


on Figure 9, one forms the words ‘‘spiti, 
designate the various ornaments shown thereon. 

The game is easy. It is hardly made more difficult by the existence of an 
alternative with regard to the operational affixes: they can be treated either 
as prefixes or as suffixes. The aim of this differentiation is to prevent the alpha- 
betical classification of motifs (in our artificial language) from disrupting the 
most evident ornamental families. For instance, the common practice is to 
group together the ‘‘rosettes.’’ A prefix—actually the letter “‘r’’—is used in 
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order that most of the ornaments of this type will fall together in the same 
section of the catalogue. 


Fic. 10 


In the same way, the semantic value of the letter symbols is intensified by 
a systematic use of vowels, not only for euphony but also as indicators of 
secondary relationships in a given group of motifs. In Figure 10, for instance, 
one can see how vowels 7, 0, u, indicate for each rosette the number of branches, 
respectively three, four, five or more. Similarly six ‘‘vocalic’’ series have been 
distinguished in the group of symmetrical signs repeated several times along 
or on each side of the axes of symmetry (‘‘m-’’) (Figure 11). 


Fic. 11 


Such ‘‘vocalic variants” raise to about thirty the number of themes which 
may be differentiated by the operators working on any given sign. Therefore, 
there are about 600 ‘“‘primary” ornaments (twenty elementary signs, each 
disposed according to any of those thirty patterns); most of them can in turn 
undergo one or more additional operations which determine 18,000 ‘‘second- 
ary” ornament categories—resulting from the application of two consecutive 
operations, identical or different, to an elementary sign; 540,000 “ternary”’ 
ornament categories, and so forth. 


G) spi spinims eed spimimbuti 


Spem 


zimuli 
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This geometrical progression is theoretically infinite. At the fourth degree, 
the number of ornaments would exceed one and a half million, about fifty 
millions at the fifth degree, and so on. However, there is a practical limit to 
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the process. Certain combinations are sterile (for instance, that between the 
radical ‘‘dot”’ and the operation “‘intersection”’), and others are redundant. 
The principal point is that after three or four consecutive operations, the deri- 
vations of elementary signs generally lose the apparent homogeneity which 
they had before that stage. They are no longer ornaments, properly speaking, 
but rather ornamental compositions where the eye usually perceives separately 
the radical—secondary or ternary sign—and the operation which it has under- 
gone. 


Fic. 13 


In other terms, the result of the product is not a “‘word” but rather a 
‘sentence’; and it is then convenient to consider the last operation as a syn- 
tactical, not as a morphological factor. In the example of Figure 13, the code 
name will be written ‘“‘roduti KA” instead of ‘‘rodutika,”’ the block letters then 
expressing the syntactical function of the operation. 

In this way, it is easy to carry the analysis beyond the admittedly shifting 
limit which our perception suggests between an independent motif and a 
decorative composition, and yet to keep the same analytical notions as one 
shifts from one field, morphology, to the other, syntax. 

Not only all the operations, but also some of the elementary signs, tran- 
scribed in block letters, can then indicate the syntactical aspects of an orna- 
mental composition. 


X Fix Fixuli FIX 
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Here it becomes evident that our preliminary distinction between concrete 
signs and abstract operations was but an artifice: all the ‘“‘elementary signs,” 
with the exception of the dot, can be regarded as the product of various 
arrangements given to closely connected dots. Signs such as a ‘‘Z,” a curvi- 
linear loop (‘fix’), a spiral (‘‘spi’’?) would then be named “‘pZ,” ‘“‘pFIX,” 
‘“pSPI.”’ But the apparent elegance of an analytical system in which the dot 
would constitute the only ‘‘material’’ would be ruined by a costly asymmetry. 
The operations invented to derive the elementary signs of the dot—‘‘Z,” 
“FIX,” “SPI,” etc.—would thereafter be little used, at least in the constitu- 
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tion of the ornamental lexicon; whereas the next derivations, effected with 
more prolific operations, would have to drag an unnecessarily explicit initial 
radical, since it would always include the same reference to the dot. 

If we linger over such obvious considerations, it is because they emphasize 
the true nature of the analyses to which we are led by our purpose. The ‘“‘dis- 
section”’ is not based on the possible meaning, historical or other, of the units 
which are brought into play; it is ‘‘operational”’ in that it purports to reduce 
the superficial diversity of many phenomena to the interplay of a few ele- 
mentary variables, chosen only for considerations of economy, in view of their 
mutual relations. 

Reality may seem to be scanned without intelligence. Everything is jum- 
bled up in those blind dissections, the better decorations and the poorest 
graffiti, ornaments which have meaning for the historian or ethnologist, and 
others which have none. This is so. But the purpose here is not to devise a 
science of ornament, esthetic or otherwise. Analysis at this juncture is but an 
economical paraphrase of the usual description, which has been deliberately 
stripped of its scholarly references in favor of a coarse geometrical expression 
indifferent to history and to art—at least for a time. 

Abstract ornamentation is obviously only a small part of the field which 
has to be investigated. The figurative elements call for the same analysis, and 
it remains to show that it is also practicable. 


4. ICONOGRAPHY 


The code for iconography, the last of our special languages, is indeed but 
a sort of restricted lexicon, wherein can be found, distributed among a few 
conceptual categories, the terms most frequently used for the traditional de- 
scriptions of figurative representations. The codification does not occur at 
the lexicological level where motifs are merely mentioned as the picture calls 
them forth to a largely unexperienced mind—for instance, ‘‘a man clothed in 
cotton drawers strikes a lion with a lance’’—but rather in connection with the 
relations which such motifs exhibit with one another in the picture. Like an 
index for tools or vases, an iconographical index must provide for each descrip- 
tive feature a list of sources where it may be observed. But unlike an axe ora 
jug, a picture is usually not properly explicated by the mere juxtaposition of 
all the elements of its description. For instance, in our last example, the associ- 
ation of five permutable terms—-man, cotton drawers, strike, lion, lance— 
defines several different themes, such as: ‘‘A lion strikes a man clothed in cot- 
ton drawers and armed with a lance.” And if it is difficult to visualize the lion 
clothed in cotton drawers, nevertheless the free permutation of all descriptive 
features generates propositions which are not always odd enough to be ex- 
cluded. Such redundancies naturally confuse the information which can be 
obtained from an index built on the very principle of the free combination of 
all its distinctive elements. In other words, one has to restore the semantic 
function of a linguistic category lost in the process: namely, word order. 
Grammar suggests several ways to do so, among which we have retained the 
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most common: declensions. Where three cards such as ‘‘man,” ‘‘attack,”’ 
“lion,” define indifferently two iconographical themes which are equally 
likely—a man attacks a lion, a lion attacks a man—it is necessary to split 
them into “inflectional cards’—homo, hominem, leo, leonem—which will 
make the differentiation possible, whatever the order of words may be: ‘‘homo 
leonem, leo hominem (aggreditur).”’ 

Actually, this necessity for specifying the meaning of an element by its 
“position” in the context is in no way restricted to iconography. It is also 
present in the codes for tools or ceramics, perhaps less sophisticated at first 
sight, but where acceptance of the same term—such as “convex,” ‘‘out- 
turned’”’—varies according to the heading under which it occurs; that is, 
according to the particular region to which it refers on the object concerned: 
body, neck, cutting edge, and so forth. The illusory contrast here is due to 
the fact that in the latter case the position of a term is essentially ¢opogra phical, 
whereas it is of a Jogical order in the condensed expression of a figurative theme. 

The inflections of the iconographical language therefore play the same role 
as the headings in the codes for metal implements or ceramics; they act as a 
sort of semantic determinative, extremely convenient in abridging descrip- 
tions. 

In an inflectional language, the relations between the substantives of a 
sentence are expressed through verbs or particles which often do no more 
than confirm the meaning of the nominal sentence which is most likely in a 
given context, when due consideration is paid to the inflections associated 
with each word: 

Nominal Sentences Verbal Sentences 
wolf (subject), lamb (object) a wolf attacks a lamb 
bites a lamb 
seizes a lamb 
pursues a lamb 
man (subject), plough (instrumental) a man ploughs (a field) 
with a plough 
birds (subject), tree (locative) birds perched on a tree 
flying across the 
branches of a tree etc. 
woman (subject), veil (qualificative) a woman wearing a veil 
with a veil 
attired in a veil etc. 


One naturally has to “imagine” each of those expressions in an implicit 
frame of reference, where specific interpretations stand out with a reasonable 
probability, so that an investigation carried out with only the nominal com- 
ponents of the sentence will not end with a variety of iconographical themes 
which are dissimilar despite their common ‘‘formula.” It is not expected of a 
ploughman that he should use his plough to butcher a cat. If he is shown using 
a plough, it must be that he is ploughing. Known generalities of behavior 
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reduce the degrees of freedom. The freedom ordinarily open to wolves in their 
relations with lambs is to claw, to bite, to run after them. 

But there are times when fancy takes the upper hand: the wolf suckles the 
lamb; a topsy-turvy world surely, but we must enlarge our frame of reference 
so that it may include that world, too. The first idea which comes to mind is to 
introduce in the analysis that notion of regularity to distinguish between what 
is commonplace and what is eccentric, what occurs frequently and what sel- 
dom occurs. Speaking of wolves and lambs, it would be enough to know that 
the former are behaving with the latter in a ‘‘conformist”’ or in a ‘“‘nonconform- 
ist’? way to gain a reasonable idea of what is shown in the picture. However, 
even if that premise were based on purely statistical observations, we should 
still stumble over the fragility of a notion which is so “cultural” and so often 
distorted by the preferences of the image-makers for what is extraordinary. 

There remains the less subtle but safer solution which consists in specifying 
whether the action of the subject is detrimental to the object from the most 
commonplace, ‘‘natural’’ point of view. Good is simply defined as a neutral 
‘“non-evil.”” Thus one may differentiate—with the help of *‘black”’ and *‘white”’ 
verbs, as it were—a large number of sentences in which the nominal compo- 
nents are identical, but their mutual relations different, as in the following 
examples: 

man (subject), sheep (object) action “‘black”’=to slaughter, immolate 
action ‘“‘white’’=to tend, shear 

man (subject), house (object) action “black” =to demolish, plunder 
action “white” =to build, repair 

man (subject), bovine (object) action “‘black’’=to kill, sacrifice 
action “‘white’’=to milk, graze 


In detailed contexts, this simple practice leads to a considerable economy 
in the number of words necessary for iconographical analyses: 


Implicit Notion 


Subject Object Instrumental Verb 
J J (words left out) 

man ewe container “white” to milk 
tool “white” to shear 
fodder “white” to fodder 

man ewe tool “black” to kill 

“black” to strangle 

man flute “white” to play 
loom “white” to weave 
spindle “white” to spin 

man animal bow “black” to shoot, to hunt 
mace “black” to club 


net “black” to capture, to fish 
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Ambiguity sometimes remains: where a man kills a lamb, is the ‘“‘black’’ 
action related to alimentation (slaughter), religion (sacrifice), magic (divina- 
tion)? In many cases, at least on archeological specimens, the representation 
itself does not make for a clear specification; and it is indeed advisable that 
no such interpretation should take place in the sort of analysis which we have 
in view. Each specialist should be left to select for himself, among the various 
manifestations of a broad but objective theme—e.g. the killing of a lamb— 
those which according to him represent the more specific event—e.g. the sacri- 
fice of a lamb. 

In addition to their logical relations, the nominal constituents of a figura- 
tive scene present certain topographical connections, which are usually ex- 
pressed through various locations—between, to the left, face to face—succes- 
sively applied to each of them. To make analysis easier, this clumsy enumera- 
tion can be replaced by summarizing definitions of the following kind (S 
= Subject; O= Object): 

.s S...S... =procession or juxtaposition of unconnected beings 

(e.g. various animals grazing in a field) 
S—S—O= sequence 

(e.g., a man attacking a lion, who in turn attacks a sheep) 
(«-S—O=balanced opposition (objects) 

(e.g., a man grasping a lion on each side) 
S—O+-S=balanced opposition (subjects) 

(e.g., men kneeling on either side of a seated god) 


The schemes are not numerous, and each of them sets the relative position 
of all terms which have been previously enumerated. 

To the internal relations observed within a given theme must be added 
those which, from one theme to the other, determine the general configuration 
of the picture; they are indicated in the same way by various sketches which 
account for the whole image, in lieu of detailed analysis. 

These different processes constitute a system of expression which is defi- 
nitely impoverished, much as ‘‘basic’”’ languages, but in another fashion and 
for very different reasons. The choice of the preferential terms is not based 
here on criteria of frequency, but on considerations of logic for which the basic 
languages find little but incidental use. The economy of a code does not lie in 
a deliberate omission of rare words, but in a ceaseless attempt to reduce them 
to some exceptional combinations of more common terms selected not through 
statistics, but through a sort of componential analysis, carried out empirically 
at a level of thought which current languages, basic or not, must needs tran- 
scend. 

Analysis is thus of the same kind we have seen before; and the translation 
of a¥ picture into a documentary language capable of expressing its essential 
content does not seem more difficult than the morphological description of 
more ‘objective’ data—tools, vases, weapons—according to a code of the 
same nature. The concept of a ‘‘documentary language,”’ it is true, remains as 
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imprecise as does that of the “essential content”’ which this language is to 
record. We must therefore develop the concepts further. When reducing the 
phenomenological diversity to logical “intersections” of broad categories, one 
must be willing to give up certain subtleties of direct perception. Otherwise 
the analytical system will be even more obscure than the anarchy of immedi- 
ate observations. This is similar to the problem of mechanical translation, 
where, to pass from one language to another, a third and artificial language 
has to be elaborated ‘‘to restrict by voluntary convention the richness of ex- 
pression of the former”’ (Bar-Hillel 1951:235), so that even an approximate 
transposition will not prove unduly burdensome. The “operational syntax” 
which has to be set up at this intermediate stage (Bar-Hillel 1951:232-34) 
brings about a series of compromises between the conflicting claims of preci- 
sion and economy; and a ‘‘post-coding”’ must usually complete the work of 
the machine by restoring the exact meaning of its rough translations. 

In the same way, the analytical grids through which it is here proposed to 
communicate the description of archeological data provide approximate infor- 
mation, which also has to be interpreted in the light of what is known of the 
field which they concern. Supposing that there existed a universal iconograph- 
ical index, constructed in the same fashion as that “exchange-language”’ to 
convey the vaguest and most factual data, the theme ‘Hercules Overpowering 
the Nemean Lion’ would be expressed in that language by a combination of 
such terms as “man (subject),” “lion (object),” ‘‘mace (instrumental).” A 
documentary investigation carried out with only those terms would lead to a 
series of representations which, in a given region of the index, would most 
probably be relevant to that particular exploit. But other images, answering 
the same skeleton definition, would also be pointed out to the investigator, 
although in their own cultural context they would be related to entirely differ- 
ent themes, such as the heroic deeds of Gilgamesh in Babylonia, or the bur- 
lesque hunting parties of a modern Tartarin. The “process of broadening the 
concept” therefore implies not only ‘‘the compilation of a dictionary where key 
terms of desired broadness may be found to replace unduly specific terms’”’ 
(Luhn 1953:14), but also a solid knowledge of all the thematic equivalences 
which are admitted—unfortunately not always in an explicit fashion—by the 
descriptive or exchange language. 

With the representations which it has been found convenient to regard as 
equivalent, in the terms of such a language, are associated not only different 
meanings but also heterogeneous styles. There are many ways to depict the 
fight of a man with a lion, even when the purposeful theme of the picture is 
Hercules’ deed rather than an incidental episode in the life of any hero. The 
scene can be staged by tradition in its most minute details—the lion’s skin, 
the way to wear it, the kind of mace to be used, the gesture of the victorious 
arm—but each bears to a variable degree the mark of the image-maker: thin- 
ness of stroke, naturalism of forms, relative proportions of motifs, and many 
other features, some personal and others dictated by collective habits. Yet 
these are all omitted in the elementary analysis which we have developed. If 
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superficial analogies can be of any use, the sum of all the motifs which go into 
the picture should be regarded as the genes of a phenotype diversely named 
according to times and places—Hercules, Gilgamesh, Tartarin, and so forth 
—whereas the many graphical variants would correspond to the alleles defin- 
ing the individual genotype of the image-maker. It is certainly among the 
alleles that the most distinctive stylistic features of a representation will be 
found, and one may question the validity of a method which deliberately 
ignores them. 

Here again, the defense lies entirely in the modesty of our objectives. It is 
not certain that stylistics itself will not some day be led to methods of research 
which will look much like our methods of documentation. Indeed, stylistical 
variables may be isolated incidentally in the course of such trivial analyses. 
According to some theories, the very notion of style is shifting enough to em- 
brace the motifs themselves and not only their treatment, or even the ‘‘pre- 
ferred operations” in their arrangement, such as they may be defined in a 
grammar of ornament, for reasons which have yet no necessary connection 
with stylistics (Shepard 1948:292). Were it never so, our analyses, one-eyed if 
not totally blind, would still channel the gropings of the elementary knowledge 
which usually precedes penetration. It is enough to mention here the opinion 
of a most distinguished humanist of our times, whom no one will suspect of 
intending to sacrifice ‘‘l’esprit de finesse” to the pervading fashion of geomet- 
rical systematizations. Erwin Panofsky introduces his ‘‘Studies in Iconology”’ 
with a brilliant analysis of the three aspects which, ‘‘when one wishes to 
express oneself very strictly’’—and such must be our wish at this juncture 
the work of art offers to the historian. First comes a factual inventory, inferred 
from the observation of constant relations between certain forms and the 
“natural” objects which they are meant to represent; then follows the ‘‘con- 
ventional’? meaning of the motifs thus isolated, the allusive quality of the pic- 
ture which together they compose; and lastly, the ‘‘symbolical’’ values of such 
themes, considered in relation to a large cultural context (Panofsky 1955:28 


40). 


DISCUSSION 

Under none of Panofsky’s three aspects is description ever strictly objec- 
tive; but the part of personal appreciation grows as one proceeds from initial 
inventory to interpretation. Individual differences must necessarily be small in 
an index which is concerned with the most elementary data. To make investi- 
gations easier, however, it will be wise to indicate the equivalences between 
frequent themes and certain specific combinations of such data; for instance, 
the rape of Ganymede=an eagle carrying a human being in the air. But the 
approach is still mainly that of iconography, not iconology, ‘‘a purely descrip- 
tive, often even statistical method of procedure. Iconography is, therefore, a 


description and classification of images. ... It is a limited, and, as it were, 
ancillary study which informs us as to when and where specific themes were 
visualized by which specific motifs. ... In doing all this, iconography is an 


invaluable help for the establishment of dates, provenance and, occasionally, 
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authenticity; and it furnishes the necessary basis for all further interpreta- 
tions... . It collects and classifies the evidence, but does not consider itself 
obliged or entitled to investigate the genesis and significance of this evidence”’ 
(Panofsky 1955:31). 

Such is the only ambition of an index compiled according to the methods 
which we have outlined. Whether it concerns images or implements, it pro- 
vides scholars with a means of organizing and collecting objective data in an 
infinite variety of ways, following individual preferences. 

Yet an inventory may also open up attractive ‘‘vues de l’esprit’”’ when it is 
not content with a mere piling up of data coarsely identified with our most im- 
mediate perceptions. Each of the codes which have been presented claims to 
substitute for the anarchy of macroscopic appearances a system of a few micro- 
graphic units arranged in countless fashions. This is nothing, admittedly, but 
a common form of recording knowledge; but the notions which are brought 
into play to order the data are not the same as those which lead to the con- 
struction of typologies or to an historical arrangement of the same data. 
Nevertheless, they have all been abstracted by intelligence from a variety of 
diversely selected perceptions, and nothing supports the quasi-ethical hier- 
archy which some criticisms seem to imply between intuitive systematizations 
and deductive constructs except the relative pleasure which each individual 
finds in one or the other form of invention. 

If we were now to define more precisely the nature of the fundamental 
units to which our archeographical analysis has led us, we should turn natural- 
ly to abstract notions such as have lately been developed by structural analysis 
in various fields of research. To the ‘‘distinctive features’ of phonology, for 
instance, would correspond in the codes for implements or ceramics the follow- 
ing elementary terms, linked by pairs, in the usual binary oppositions: 


rectilinear in-turned (concave) continuous in-turned 
curvilinear out-turned (convex) discontinuous out-turned 


The various bundles of such terms would constitute the equivalent of 
“phonemes” and they might be termed ‘“‘graphemes,”’ by analogy. 
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a) rectilinear, continuous 

b) curvilinear, concave, continuous 

c) curvilinear, convex, continuous 

d) rectilinear, discontinuous, in-turned 

e) rectilinear, discontinuous, out-turned 

f) curvilinear, concave, discontinuous, in-turned 

g) curvilinear, concave, discontinuous, out-turned 
h) curvilinear, convex, discontinuous, in-turned 

i) curvilinear, convex, discontinuous, out-turned 
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Next, morphemes would be analogous to the various combinations of such 
‘“‘graphemes” under a specific heading (for example, Figure 2). 

Lastly, the words, or better, the more or less stable and coherent morphemic 
constructions would be paralleled by the objects themselves—tools, weapons, 
or potteries. 

However, it is unwise to mask under the plausible semblance of a fashion- 
able analogy the wide gap which separates the strict analyses carried out in 
linguistics from the mere approximations which we have been able to reach. 
As soon as we pretend to ‘‘phonemicize,”” we move to a very shifting terrain. 
As in linguistics, the differentiation of our elements in the phonemic fashion 
would have to depend upon either of the two following criteria: semantic 
eqguivalence—between two features “p” and “‘q,” indicating, for instance, the 
outline of a jug’s handle, and considered as equivalent when they occur indif- 
ferently on vases which are attributed to the same cultural type; or physical 
equivalence—-between two features, ‘‘x”’ and “‘y,”’ concerning, for instance, the 
edge of a knife, and regarded as equivalent when the eye does not perceive 
any appreciable difference between the sharp ‘‘x” and the blunt “ty.” In the 
former case, it may happen that the avatars of typology will make the opposi- 
tion “‘p’’ and ‘“‘q”’ an indispensable feature to sketch out a line of evolution 
previously misappreciated; and similarly in the second case, the refinement 
of observations will perhaps eventually throw into relief the cultural signifi- 
cance of the opposition “‘x’’ and “ty.” In other words, whereas the determina- 
tion of allophones can be effected by the observance of relatively impersonal 
rules, the definition of ‘tallographs,”’ in the fields with which we are concerned, 
is but a changing product of a few convenient assimilations. 

Variable on a given level of analysis according to individuals, time, and 
place, the significance of the terms used in the analysis also varies according 
to the level of abstraction which has been chosen; and here again, there is no 
reason to give a permanent, absolute preference to one level rather than 
another in a conceptual hierarchy. Many anthropologists have acknowledged 
the relative aspect of all constructions, and the consequently transient nature 
of the ‘‘morphemic” elements in the assemblage: ‘‘cultural types are abstracted 
at different levels of apparent complexity ... from the tightly interwoven 
cultural structure at which the typology is to be formulated” (Ford 1954:45, 
52); so that “in the comparative analysis of culture complexes, cultures, trait 
complexes and traits, whether in archaeology or in ethnology, we find that the 
elements which make up the conceptual units appear in shifting patterns, and 
that the greater the degree of complexity, the greater the number and the 
more unpredictable the directions of the variations” (Ehrich 1950:479). It is 
yet possible to define some of those levels—‘‘morphological, historical, func- 
tional, cultural” (Steward 1954:57); but at each of them, the observations are 
ordered into different hierarchies which can all be compared, from a formal 
point of view, to the general system of structural linguistics. That is why such 
equivalences as may have been suggested between the logical units used in 
that science and certain categories of archeology or ethnology have usually no 
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intrinsic value. For the most part, they concern notions which have been bor- 
rowed in each case at very different levels in the general pyramid of conceptual 
analysis. 

However, the “distinctive features’ of our archeographical systems and 
those of phonology seem to come from the same ‘‘floor;’”’ and the operations 
which have been defined in the code of ornament might also pass for the logical 
equivalent of the vocal articulations which, in their various combinations, 
generate a series of phonemes. But all such absolute correspondences vanish in 
iconographical analyses where the units are macroscopic terms—woman, star, 
dog—which have no logical connection with the distinctive features used in 
linguistics. Although analysis also develops in that case toward economy of 
expression, it naturally stops long before it has reached the most minute 
graphical units which would provide a compound definition for each motif: it 
is no more an extremist reduction, entirely formal, “for a formal analysis, in 
the strict sense of the word, would even have to avoid such expressions as 
‘man,’ ‘horse,’ ‘column’ ” (Panofsky 1955:30). 

In each code, the choice of the descriptive features is determined by opera- 
tional criteria; this stands out quite well, for instance, in our definition of the 
“elementary signs’’ used for the analysis of abstract ornament (p. 351). In 
iconography, however, the description no longer concerns a restricted field 

vases, pots, and so forth—but the aggregate of animate and inanimate 
beings that can be ‘‘represented.’’ To keep the same degree of fineness, analy- 
sis should then proceed in exactly the same way for an axe and for the repre- 
sentation of an axe, for an amphora and the representation of an amphora. 
One should therefore undertake first the formal reduction of all sorts of graph- 
ically “imaginable” beings—insects, boats, men—and the iconographical code 
would then be composed of a large number of distinctive features, specialized 
in each field but often identical from one to the other, so that they would have 
to be polarized in each use by the adjunction of a determinant indicating 
the language there spoken. It is in order to escape the dangerous complexity 
of such stubborn logic that one must give up analyzing everything when it 
comes to iconography. A sailing-boat will not be disintegrated into a ‘‘boat 
with a pole to which is attached a piece of cloth used for the propulsion of the 
vessel;”’ it may become, in the exchange-language, ‘‘a boat with a sail’’—or 
even remain a sailing-boat. 

But all such concessions to the convenience of a documentary language are 
actually so many blows dealt to its capacity of communication; for ultimately 
they would lead to the attribution of one indivisible ‘‘summarizing”’ name to 
each specific appearance. Documentation would then come to an end, and 
eventually science as well, since they would both be offered nothing but un- 
breakable materials and univocal relations: one phenomenon, one word, one 
essence, 

Such is fortunately not the case for iconography. Even though, for the sake 
of convenience, many redundant words have to be used—‘‘sailing-boat,”’ for 
instance, instead of ‘“‘boat” and “‘sail’’ which are likely to be needed too, where 
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boats are met without sail and sails without boats—the economy realized by a 
limited but still combinatorial analysis is appreciable enough to justify the 
method of documentation for which it has been devised. 

Let us, however, introduce an element of disturbance in the system: the 
flow of time. We have seen previously that, ideally, iconography could be 
regarded as a serial analysis of various ‘‘beings”’ assembled in a spatial frame 

‘the picture—where they exhibit new relational features. Similarly, if a tem- 
poral frame is added, the picture comes to life, its beings move, and the ob- 
server, henceforth something of an anthropologist, has to note other relations 
of a chronological order. 

The language which was fit for the description of a static representation 
then seems extraordinarily poor; a time reference brings about scores of new 
perceptions—that of speech, for instance—and ultimately it looks as if the 
whole language would have to be reordered so as to make possible an econom- 
ical system of recording data. 

Any chronicle can theoretically be reduced to a juxtaposition of many stati 
images, presented in a fixed order; so that in principle the analysis of a dynamic 
scene ought to be practicable in the same terms as an iconographical descrip- 
tion. One would only have to complete it with a sort of chronographical syn- 
tax, in the same way as the analysis of an image adds a topographical syntax 
to the inventory of the motifs found therein. 

But such a cinematographical transposition would prove very burdensome, 
even with the help of the most refined analytical language, because of the 
number of images which one would have to line up in order to express the full 
dynamics of the phenomenon concerned. Fortunately, it is not always neces- 
sary to he quite explicit: a “cartoon,” much more sparing of images than a 
film, manages to suggest without much ambiguity the logical sequence be- 
tween a few essential moments. Actually, is that not the usual process in any 
historical relation? The twelve paintings hanging on the walls of Christian 
churches, in an invariable order, give a full account of the Passion of Christ; 
whereas even in a film it is not actually the continuous flow of static pictures, 
but a discontinuous series of independent sequences—each composed of hun- 
dreds or thousands of such pictures—which gives the elements of a complete, 
uninterrupted story. 

This jerky relation of events which are lived or imagined in continuity 
may prove a solution to the economical problem raised by the analysis ol 
dynamic phenomena, but it will be at the price of a constant risk of errors, in 
view of the very large part which is then left implicit. Therefore, the frame of 
reference is here more important than ever, to force everyone into a reconstruc- 
tion of the same chronicle, if not the same history, out of such scarce data. 

In the case of static iconographical analysis, this frame of reference had 
already appeared essential but rather elementary, since it could be identified 
with common sense, hardly blended with a primitive distinction between good 
and evil (supra p. 347). The terms between which implicit relations had to be 
restored were then words, and, with the partial exception of poetry, free unions 
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are not usually tolerated between words. Here, on the contrary, following the 
substitution of cinematographical recording for photographic description, the 
analytical units are no longer words but rather sentences; and even prose 
grants to sentences the right to obey mysterious and changing preferences 
when they line up within a given speech. The same ceremony, the same myth 
can be related with different sentences, with different ‘‘cartoons.’’ To recover 
the uniqueness of a phenomenon, through its several versions—which may all 
be correct, or at least equivalent as to the degree of approximation—one would 
have to put them through a sort of rectifier which would polarize observations 
around a few ‘‘points,”’ chosen according to a series of reasoned conventions. 
To a certain extent, such procedure recalls that adopted for the analysis of 
archeological data: predetermination of various headings or grammatical 
cases, but with the considerable difference that the theoretical ‘‘dissection” 
does not emerge as self-evident. Any preconceptualization risks being regarded 
as unduly personal, whereas, in the case of static data, it could easily pass for 
intersubjective, if not objective. 

Most cultural phenomena have, or are perceived to have, duration. One 
must slice time into segments in order to deal with it. Herein rests the germ 
of the differences of opinion that stand in the way of an analysis that pretends 
to universality and that places itself on the uncertain frontiers between static 
phenomena and the dynamic movements of culture. If, however, the range of 
observations is limited to a few predetermined themes, certain functions 
appear which are sufficiently stable have some scientific value. It is thus pos- 
sible to effect step by step that polarization of the field which is required for 
the construction of analytical models; and there are today many such system- 
atizations at various levels of anthropology. Some, more akin to crude phe- 
nomenology, are merely convenient paraphrases of observations which have 
hardly been sifted out at all, whether they concern concrete data—such as the 
motor habits of the human body—or abstract features open to certain tabula- 
tions—civil status, economic standing, religious observance. Others, the only 
true models, try to account for the diversity of observations by the free play 
of a few hypothetical variables invented for the sake of order, in more or less 
specialized fields: kinship (Murdock 1949; Lévi-Strauss 1949); myths (Lévi- 
Strauss 1955), cultural values (Kluckhohn 1956). Without being committed 
to any of the theories which underlie those systems, let me insist that some 
preliminary conceptualizations of that kind are absolutely indispensable. For, 
beyond a level which is quickly reached in a hierarchy of increasingly complex 
human matters, it becomes virtually impossible, and probably undesirable too, 
to “name” any perception, even the most immediate, without referring to 
some already very abstract notions. 


NOTE 


'T am grateful to M. Seyrig, Director of the French Institute of Archaeology in Beirut for 
allowing me to carry out the studies reported here and to the Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique for support. 
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ROBERT H. LOWIE 
1883-1957 


OBERT LOWIE’s death on September 21, 1957 not only removed from 

anthropology one of its most distinguished scholars, but also removed 

one of the most distinctive figures from the realm of the social sciences. He 

was not only an unparalleled field ethnologist and ethnological theorist but a 

man of the broadest culture; he was equally at home in the general history of 

culture, in philosophy, and English, German, and French literatures, as in the 
discipline to which he devoted his life. 

Born in Vienna in 1883 of an Austrian mother and a Hungarian father, he 
was brought to the United States in 1893. The atmosphere in which he was 
raised in New York was a completely German one. All his parents’ friends were 
Austrians, mainly Viennese, and Viennese German was the only language 
spoken in the home. To all intents and purposes, the United States was a for- 
eign and somewhat shadowy land, with which one came into contact when 
leaving the house and with which one lost contact when reentering it. 

His maternal grandfather was a physician of evidently cultivated tastes, 
to judge from the library which Lowie inherited from him. Among other books, 
it contained the works of all the German philosophers, the complete works not 
only of Goethe, Schiller, and Heine, but of such older writers as Herder, Klop- 
stock, and Jean Paul Richter, and the works of more modern Austrian writers 
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such as Grillparzer, Lenau, Anzengruber, and Rosegger. I mention them be- 
cause Lowie had read all these books and many of them meant a great deal to 
him throughout his life. When I first met him in 1896, he could still quote from 
Klopstock’s Messias. He had actually read the whole poem, a truly Gargantuan 
feat. When I last saw him on September 3, 1957 we were discussing Anzen- 
gruber’s Meineidsbauer. 

This late nineteenth and early twentieth century German-Austrian culture 
with its broad and variegated interests, its customs, its formalities, its virtues, 
and its idiosyncrasies, he was never to give up. The image of that culture— 
in many ways nostalgic and overidealized—always had a tremendous hold on 
him. How great that hold was is evidenced by the two books he wrote late in 
his career, The German People (1945) and Towards Understanding Germany 
(1954). He lived at all times in two cultures, a German-Austrian one and an 
American one. He spoke and wrote both languages perfectly. His knowledge of 
and affection for English literature was very great, yet he admitted to me once, 
not many years ago, that when he wished to be truly relaxed and happy his 
instinct was to turn to Theodor Storm’s novelettes. 

It is well to remember that much of his inner life was concerned with Ger- 
man culture and cultural ideals, for this concern manifests itself not only in his 
literary tastes but in the direction of much of his scientific work—in the influ- 
ence that Haeckel, Ostwald, and Wundt once had on him, and the influence 
which Boas and Mach had to the end of his life. 

In his fourteenth year he began forming literary-scientific societies; the 
last two were named the Pearson Circle and the Liberal Club. The earlier 
clubs had been devoted predominantly to literature, for it was a period when 
Lowie was very much interested in Samuel Johnson. I remember very well his 
holding forth on Rasselas. However, the last two were devoted exclusively to 
philosophy and the history and methodology of science. Goldenweiser had ap- 
peared on the scene, and thus Lowie had a colleague whose knowledge of these 
two subjects was comparable to his own. 

Lowie’s philosophic interests lasted for a very long time, and he gave a 
number of lectures on philosophical subjects during the first few years after he 
came to Berkeley. He seems to have given up this interest after the early 
twenties. I believe this was because he had by that time come to the conclusion 
that Mach had pretty much summed up all that could be said on the subject. 

Thus Lowie came to anthropology with an unusual background and equip- 
ment. Upon graduating from the College of the City of New York, he had at 
first flirted with the idea of studying chemistry, but wisely discarded it. If 
he had any doubts about what subject to select, meeting Boas put an end to 
them. Boas possessed everything that appealed to him. He had most of the 
German scholarly virtues Lowie admired; he had a scrupulous regard for de- 
tails; he was chary of generalizations, and he could partially be identified with 
Mach. 

It is hard to say whether, at the beginning, Lowie was interested in one 
held of anthropology as against another. Being the person he was, he did every- 
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thing he was asked to do with unusual thoroughness and competence. Boas, 
as was his wont in those days, assigned the subjects for doctoral dissertations; 
they were subjects in which Boas happened to be interested. Lowie was as- 
signed a topic in American Indian mythology. I know he was not in the least 
interested in mythology at the time, but this made no difference to him. He 
wrote an excellent thesis—The Test Theme in North American Mythology 
which is still eminently worth reading as an example of how to present suc- 
cinctly the facts of a specially restricted subject, what inferences can be 
drawn from such a set of facts, and how to assess these as against other infer- 
ences. In this case, they were the inferences of Ehrenreich and his school of 
mythology. 

Similarly, when he was asked by the publisher, Liveright, to write a book 
on primitive society, this was emphatically not one of his especial interests, 
aside from the question of relationship terms, but he went doggedly to work 
and produced his classic Primitive Sociely (1920). He was in those days pri- 
marily interested in the more general problems of culture and psychology—the 
psychology of Wundt and Ebbinghaus, however—culture and race, culture 
and environment, the nature and implications of totemism, and terms of rela- 
tionship. His thinking on these questions he embodied in a small book, Culture 
and Ethnology (1917), and in his contributions to the symposium on totemism 
published in Anthropos, in which Pater Schmidt, Andrew Lang, Golden- 
weiser, Thurnwald, and others also participated. Lowie took especial delight 
in such discussions. His highly critical and philosophically trained mind was at 
its best in them. He never lost his delight in summarizing and critically evalu- 
ating other people’s views and generalizations. This finds its highest expres- 
sion in his History of Ethnological Theory but it is also shown in his numerous 
reviews, of which he wrote more than two hundred. In none of them was he con- 
tent with simply giving the contents of a book. He was always scrupulously 
fair, at times even overindulgent, although he could become sharp where the 
logic of the case demanded it. He was intolerant only when it came to criticiz- 
ing Boas, and I think this needs some explanation. I believe he felt that Boas 
had in a sense set down for all time the proper method of approach, and that 
it was a sign either of immaturity or of adolescent rebelliousness to criticize 
him basically. Lowie’s feelings on this matter are best expressed in his German 
paper entitled Beitrdige zur Vélkerkunde Nordamerikas (Mitteil. a.d. Mus. f. 
Vélkerkunde Hamburg, 1951). 

Although they did not actually represent his primary interests, Lowie wrote 
three other books that indicate the wide scope of his interests—a popular vol- 
ume, Are We Civilized? (1929), a textbook, Introduction to Cultural Anthro- 
pology (1934), and Primitive Religion (1924). They all show his outstanding 
qualities—thoroughness, critical caution, and understanding of relevant prob- 
lems. 

Of his fieldwork, only a few words need be said. He was one of the best 
ethnographers of his day, and wherever time permitted, as in the case of the 
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Crow, every aspect of culture was studied in detail. His Crow work and his 
investigation of the Plains societies are in a class by themselves. The latter 
study, for its completeness, its clear-cut recognition of the problems involved, 
and its admirable solution, has never been excelled. It deserves to be used as a 
model in all seminars on social structure. 

No other American anthropologist has had so varied a field experience. He 
was among a number of the Shoshoni tribes, the Ute, Chippewayan, Crow, 
Hidatsa, Mandan, Arikara, Hopi, and Washo. Thus he was fortunate enough 
to have had first-hand contact with both the simplest and the most complex 
cultures of North America north of Mexico. If we add to this his thorough 
knowledge of South American Indian ethnology—this was almost first-hand 
because he translated and edited Nimuendajii’s manuscripts—-we must come 
to the conclusion that his acquaintance with the whole American Indian field 
was unique. 

Lowie spent twelve years in various positions at the American Museum 
of Natural History in New York, and thirty years as a teacher at the Uni- 
versity of California. He instilled in his students the same respect for facts, for 
care in making generalizations and dealing with problems which he himself 
possessed. His pupils are to be found throughout the length and breadth of the 
United States. 

Although he always gave the impression of having time for everything, he 
led an unusually busy life. He attended scientific meetings regularly and sat 
on innumerable committees. He was president of the American Folklore So- 
ciety (1916-1917), of the American Ethnological Society (1920-1921), and 
of the American Anthropological Association (1935-1936), and he served as 
editor of the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST from 1924 to 1933. 

Honors came to him from all directions. He was elected to the National 
Academy of Sciences in 1931; he received an honorary degree of Doctor of Sci- 
ence from the University of Chicago in 1941; he delivered the Huxley lecture 
at the Royal Anthropological Institute of Great Britain and Ireland in 1948, 
and in the same year was awarded the Viking medal. 

His was an unusually well-rounded life. Fate did not grant him that which 
would have made it superlatively complete for him—to lecture at the Universi- 
ty of Hamburg in 1958. 

This is hardly the place to speak of him as a person, but I have rarely met 
an individual of greater integrity, one more generous, more gentle, and with a 
greater gift for friendship. He and his work will be remembered for many 
decades to come. For him Schiller’s lines hold true as they do for only a select 
few in any generation: 


Wer den besten seiner Zeit genug getan 
Der hat gelebt fiir alle Zeiten. 


PAUL RADIN 
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Swanton. JAFL 22:2-3. 

Review of Folklore as an historical science, by George Laurence Gomme. JAFL 22:3-5. 


1910 


Notes concerning new collections. AMNH-1P 4:271-337. 

Review of The dawn of the world: myths and tales told by the Mewan Indians of California, by 
C. Hart Merriam. AA 12:464—-466. 

(with Clark Wissler) Anthropology. NIYB for 1909, pp. 27-32. 


* Compiled by Robert H. Lowie, Louella Cole Lowie, and Madge D. Richardson. 
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1911 


The methods of American ethnologists. Science 34:604-605. 

A new conception of totemism. AA 13:189-207. 

Industry and art of the Negro race. The American Museum Journal 11:12-19. 

The new South Sea exhibit. The American Museum Journal 11:53-50. 

The Crow Indians of Montana. The American Museum Journal 11:179-181. 

A forgotten pragmatist: Ludwig Feuerbach. Journal of Philosophy 8:138-139. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1910, pp. 3440. 

Review of With a prehistoric people: the Akikuyu of British East Africa, by W. S. and K. Rout- 
ledge. AA 13:130-135. 

Review of Geslachts- en Personsnamen der Peigans, by C. C. Uhlenbeck. AA 13:324-326. 

Review of The origin of civilization and the primitive condition of man, by Lord Avebury. AA 
13:623. 


1912 


On the principle of convergence in ethnology. JAFL 25:24-42. 

Some problems in the ethnology of the Crow and Village Indians. AA 14:60—71. 

American and English methods in ethnology. AA 14:398-399. 

Social life of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 9:179-248. 

Chipewyan tales. AMNH-AP 10:171-—200. 

Cosmogony and cosmology; Mexican and South American. James Hastings, Encyclopaedia of 
Religion and Ethics 4: 168-174. 

Crow Indian clowns. American Museum Journal 12:74. 

Convergent evolution in ethnology. American Museum Journal 12:139-140. 

Dr. Radosavljevich’s “critique” of Professor Boas. Science 35:537-540. 

Menschheitskunde und Rassendiinkel. Sonntagsblatt der New Yorker Volkszeitung, May 26. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1911, pp. 46-50. 

Review of Einleitung in die Philosophie, by Hans Cornelius. Journal of Philosophy, Psychology 
and Scientific Methods 9:238-246. 

Review of The Baganda, by John Roscoe. CAL 1:34-37. 

Review of Deutsch Neu-Guinea, by R. Neuhauss. CAL 1:116-119. 

Review of Eine Forschungreise im Bismarck-Archipel, by Hans Vogel. CAL 1:116-119. 

Review of Leitfaden der Vilkerkunde, by Karl Weule. CAL 1:177-178. 

Review of In den Wildnissen Brasiliens, by Fritz Krause. CAL 1:199. 

Review of Ceremonial bundles of the Blackfoot Indians, by Clark Wissler. CAL 1:286-288. 


1913 


Dance associations of the Eastern Dakota. AMNH-AP 11:103-142. 

Societies of the Crow, Hidatsa and Mandan Indians. AMNH-AP 11:145-358. 

Charms and amulets, American. Hastings, Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 3:401-409. 
The inferior races. The New Review 1:934—942. 

Military societies of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 11:145-217. 

Review of The Omaha tribe, by Alice C. Fletcher and Francis La Flesche. Science 37:910—-915. 
(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1912, pp. 30-35. 

Review of Kriickenruder, by Fritz Graebner. CAL 2:14. 

Review of Der Kaiserin-Augusta Fluss, by Otto Reche. CAL 2:19-20. 

Review of Und Afrika Sprach, by Leo Frobenius. CAL 2:87-91. 

Review of Man and his forerunners, by H. von Buttel-Reepen. CAL 2:138. 

Review of The childhood of the world, by Edward Clodd. CAL 2:227. 


1914 


The Crow Sun Dance. JAFL 27:94-96. 
Crow rapid-speech puzzles. JAFL 27:330-331. 
Social organization. American Journal of Sociology 20:68-97. 
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Ceremonialism in North America. AA 16:602-631. 

International rivalry in science. The New Republic 1:15-16, Dec. 19. 

Ernst Haeckel. The New Review 2:354-356. 

Haeckels Verhiltnis zu Amerika. Heinrich Schmidt, ed., Was wir Ernst Haecke! verdanken 
2:404-407, Leipzig. Unauthorized reprinting of article in Sonntagsblatt der New Yorker 
Staatszeitung, August, 1901. 

Some recent expressions on racial inferiority. The New Review 2:542-546. 

A pro-German view. The New Review 2:642-644. 

Reviews of anthropological literature. Psychological Bulletin 11:391-394. 

German scientists. Evening Sun, Jan. 27. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1913, 34-39. 


1915 


The Sun Dance of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 16:1-—50. 

Dances and societies of the Plains Shoshone. AMNH-AP 11:803-835. 

Societies of the Arikara Indians. AMNH-AP 11:645-678. 

The Crow Indian Sun Dance. American Museum Journal 15:23-25. 

Exogamy and the classificatory systems of relationship. AA 17:223-—239. 

Psychology and sociology. American Journal of Sociology 21:217—229. 

Oral tradition and history. AA 17:597-599. 

Exogamy and the classificatory system of relationship. Proceedings of the National Academy 
of Sciences 1:346-349. 

American Indian dances. The American Museum Journal 15:95-102. 

The Crow Indians. The Southern Workman, November: 605-0612. 

Ute Indians the real troublemakers. The New York Sun, Feb. 28. 

Morgan’s ‘‘Ancient society.” The New Review 3:101—104, reprinted in Solidaritét, N. Y. Feb. 
11. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1914: 35-39. 

Review of Kinship and social organization, by W. H. R. Rivers. AA 17:329-340. 

Review of Siidsee, Urwald, Kannibalen, by Felix Speiser. AA 17:177-180. 

Review of Some fundamental ideas of Chinese culture, by Berthold Laufer. AA 17:350—352. 

Review of Native tribes of the Northern Territory of Australia, by Baldwin Spencer. AA 17:354- 
355. 

Review of Ancient hunters and their modern representatives, by W. J. Sollas. AA 17:575-576. 

Review of The history of Melanesian society, by W. H. R. Rivers. AA 17:588-591. 


1916 


Historical and sociological interpretations of kinship terminologies. Holmes Anniversary Volume, 
293-300. 

Plains Indian age-societies: historical and comparative summaries. AMNH-AP 11:877-992. 

Societies of the Kiowa. AMNH-AP 11:837-851. 

A note on Blackfoot relationship terms. AA 18:148. 

Ernst Mach. The New Republic 6:335-337. 

Theoretical ethnology. Psychological Bulletin 13: 397-400. 

(with Leta S. Hollingworth). Science and feminism. Scientific Monthly, 277-284. 

A new Shakespeare. The International, August, pp. 246-247. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1915, 31-35. 

Review of Alfred Russel Wallace, by James Marchant. The New Republic 7:14-16. 

Review of The Turano-Ganowanian system and the nations of North-East Asia, by Leo Sternberg 
AA 18:287-289. 

Review of Ethnographisch Album van het Stromgebied van den Congo, by J. Marquart, J. D. FE 
Schmeltz, and J. P. B. de Josselin de Jong. AA 18:436-437. 

Review of The mythology of all races, vol. X: North America, by Hartley Burr Alexander. AA 
18:563. 
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1917 
Culture and ethnology. New York, Douglas C. McMurtrie. 
Notes on the social organization and customs of the Mandan, Hidatsa, and Crow Indians. AM NH- 
AP 21:1-99, 
Oral tradition and history. JAFL 30:161—167. 
The kinship systems of the Crow and Hidatsa. 19 ICA: 340-343. 
Edward B. Tylor. AA 19:262-268. 
Ojibwa. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 9:454—-458. 
Peyote rite. Hastings Encyclopaedia of Religion and Ethics 9:815. 
\ge societies of the Plains Indians. American Museum Journal 17:495-496. 
Noted in Hopiland. American Museum Journal 17:569-573. 
The universalist fallacy. NR, Nov. 17: 4-6. 
with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1916, 31-36. 
Review of The mythology of all races, by R. B. Dixon. Vol. IX: Oceania. AA 19:86-88. 
Review of Kin, kinship, marriage; mother-right, by W. H. R. Rivers. AA 19:269-272. 
Review of Harvard African Studies, vol. I. AA 19:546-547. 
Review of Heredity and environment, by E. Conklin. NR, May 12: 59-60. 
Review of Eternity, by Ernst Haeckel. The Masses, April, p. 28. 
Review of The birth time of the world, by J. Joly. NR, Sept. 15: 196-197, 


1918 


Myths and traditions of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 25:1-308. 

Age societies of the Plains Indians. Scientific American 85:201. 

“More light”: a rejoinder. AA 20:229-—230. 

Survivals and the historical method. American Journal of Sociology 529-535. 

The true authority of science. The Dial 64:432-434. 

Anthropology put to work. The Dial, Aug. 15: 98-100. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1917, 31-37. 

Review of Aboriginal Siberia, by A. M. Czaplicka. AA 20:325-326. 

Review of Myths and legends of the Sioux, by Marie L. McLaughlin. AA 20:451-453. 

Review of The mythology of all races, Vol. XII, by W. Max Miiller and Sir James G. Scott. 
NR, Aug. 24: 113-114. 

Review of A short history of science, by Sedgwick and Tyler. The Dial, Sept. 5: 157-158. 

Review of The wonders of instinct, by Jean-Henri Fabre. The Dial, Aug. 15. 


1919 


The Tobacco Society of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 21:101—200. 

The Sun Dance of the Shoshoni, Ute, and Hidatsa. AMNH-AP 16:387-431. 

The matrilineal complex. UC-PAAE 16:29-45. 

Family and sib. AA 21:28. 

Biometrics. The International Journal of Orthodontia and Oral Surgery 5:219—227. 

lhe economic interpretation of history: a footnote. The Dial, Jan. 11: 35-36. 

Primitive ideas on numbers and systems of measurement. Natural History 19:110—112. 

Ernst Haeckel and his work. Christian Science Monitor, Oct. 29. 

Biology and anthropology. (Unsigned review of various books.) NR, Nov. 26: 3. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1918, 37-41. 

Review of Time perspective in aboriginal American culture, by Edward Sapir. AA 21:75-77. 

Review of Harvard African Studies, vol. II. AA 21:208-210. 

Review of Neu-Caledonien und die Loyalty-Inseln, by Fritz Sarasin. AA 21:311-315. 

Review of The mythology of all races, III, by John A. Macculloch and Jan Machal. NR, Feb. 1: 
29-30. 

Review of The causes and course of organic evolution, by John M. Macfarlane. The Dial, Jan. 11: 
4849, 
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Review of Men of the Old Stone Age, by H. F. Osborn. The Dial, Feb. 8: 150. 
Review of Racial factors in democracy, by Ph. A. Means. The Dial, July 12: 32. 
1920 

Primitive society. New York, Boni & Liveright. VIII, 463 pp. (French translation by E. Métraux: 
title: ‘“Traité de Sociologie humaine.”’ Paris, Payot, 1935. New preface; some corrections; 
appendix in translation of ‘The Family as a Social Unit,” see 1933. Japanese translatior 
I. Kawanura; Dailchi, 1939. Chinese translation, date unknown.) 

Mysticism and science. Fr, March 31: 63-64. 

Applied psychology. Fr, April 7: 91-92. 

Herbert Spencer. Fr, May 19. 

The father of eugenics. Fr, July 28: 471-474. 

Wilhelm Wundt. Fr, Sept. 22: 42. 

An ethnologist’s memories. Fr, Aug. 11: 517-618; Oct. 6: 85-86. 

The divine right of lineage. Fr, Nov. 3: 179-181. 

The people of unknown lands. The Bookman, 156-160. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1919, 42-48. 

Review of Die ethnologische Wirtschaftsforschung, by W. Koppers. AA 22:72-73. 

Review of Vorlaiufiger Bericht iiber Forschungen im Innern von Deutsch-Neu-Guinea, by R 
Thurnwald. AA 22:80-81. 

Review of The intellectuals and the wage workers, by Herbert E. Cory. AA 22:186. 

Review of Calendars of the Indians North of Mexico, by Leona Cope. AA 22:188. 

Review of Eine vélkerkundliche Sammlung von den europiischen Samojeden, by A. Jacobi 
AA 22:189-190. 

Review of Messiahs; Christian and pagan, by W. D. Wallis. AA 22:383. 

Review of The principles of sociology, by Edward A. Ross. The Nation 111:418-419. 

Review of August Weismann, by E. Gaupp. Fr, May 26: 256-258. 

Review of The autobiography of a Winnebago Indian, by Paul Radin. Fr, June 16: 334. 

Review of Psychology and folk-lore, by R. R. Marett. Fr, July 21. 

Review of Science and life, by Fr. Soddy. Fr, Sept. 1: 20-21. 

Review of The life of Pasteur, by R. Vallery-Radot, and Pasteur: the history of a mind, by E. Du 
claux. Fr, Nov. 24: 259-260. 

Review of Religion and culture, by Fr. Schleiter. NR, Feb. 18. 

Review of Unexplored New Guinea, by Wilfred N. Beaver. NR, June 2: 26. 

Review of The secrets of animal life, by J. A. Thomson. NR, July 28: 260. 


1921 


A note on aesthetics. AA 23:170-174. 

The eugenicists’ programme. Fr, Oct. 19: 129-130. 

An Hidatsa love story. Fr, Sept. 14: 8. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1920, 416. 

Review of Vererbung und Auslese, by Wm. Schallmayer. AA 23:77-78. 

Review of The psychology of insanity, by Bernard Hart. AA 23:215. 

Review of Source book in anthropology, by A. L. Kroeber and T. T. Waterman. AA 23:216-217 

Review of The Northern D’Entrecasteaux, by D. Jenness and A. Ballantyne. AA 23:226-227 

Review of North American Indians of the Plains, by Clark Wissler. Fr, May 4. 

Review of Folk-lore in the Old Testament, by J. G. Frazer. Fr, March 30: 67-68. 

Review of When bufialo ran, by G. B. Grinnell. Fr, April 20. 

Review of Primitive society, by E. S. Hartland; and Die Anfange des menschlichen Gemein 
schaftslebens, by Wm. Koppers. Fr, Aug. 31: 595-596. 

Review of Recreations of a psychologist, by G. Stanley Hall. Fr, March 2. 

Review of The mythology of all races: South America, by Hartley Burr Alexander. Fr, Feb. 9 

Review of My life and friends; a psychologist’s memories, by James Sully. Fr, Feb. 9. 
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Review of Erlebtes und Erkanntes, by W. Wundt. Fr, May 25: 260-261. 
Review of The origin of man and of his superstitions, by Carveth Read. NR, Sept. 14. 
Review of The New Stone Age, by John M. Tyler. NR, Oct. 19: 223-224. 


1922 


The material culture of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 21:201-270. 

Crow Indian art. AMNH-AP 21:271-322. 

The religion of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 25:309-444. 

The avunculate in patrilineal tribes. AA 24:94-95. 

Science. 7m Civilization in the United States, Harold Stearns, ed. New York, Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. 

Takes-the-Pipe, a Crow warrior. Jn American Indian life, Elsie Clews Parsons, ed. 

A Crow woman’s tale. Jn American Indian life, Elsie Clews Parsons, ed. 

\ trial of shamans. 7n American Indian life, Elsie Clews Parsons, ed. 

Windigo, a Chipewyan story. 7n American Indian life, Elsie Clews Parsons, ed. 

The origin of the state. Fr, July 19: 440-442; July 26: 465-467. 

The Plains Indians. Fr, May 10: 211-212. 

Rejoinder to objector to review of Madison Grant. Fr, March 29: 66. 

with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1921, 43-47. 

Review of Manhood of humanity, by Alfred Korzybski. NR, Feb. 8:313. 

Review of Readings in evolution, genetics, and eugenics, by H. H. Newman. NR, March 1:25-26. 

Review of Introduction to the science of sociology, by R. E. Park and E. W. Burgess. AA 24:215. 

Review of Batouala, by René Maran. Fr, Nov. 29:284—285. 

Review of The origin and evolution of the human race, by Albert Churchward. Fr, May 3. 

Review of The passing of the great race, by Madison Grant. Fr, Jan. 25:476—478. 

Review of Early civilization, by A. A. Goldenweiser. Fr, Nov. 15:235-236. 

Review of Lester F. Ward, by Emily P. Cape. Fr, Aug. 30:595-596. 

Review of The American Indian, by Clark Wissler. Fr, Aug. 16:547—548. 


1923 


The cultural connections of Californian and Plateau Shoshonean tribes. UC-PAAE 20: 145-156. 

The buffalo drive and an Old World hunting practice. Natural History 23:280—282. 

\ note on Kiowa kinship terms and usages. AA 25:279-281. 

Psychology, anthropology, and race. AA 25:291-303. 

(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1922, 43-48. 

Review of Inheriting the earth, by O. W. Von Engeln. Fr, Feb. 21:572-573. 

Review of The evolution of man, G. A. Bartsell, ed. Fr, May 30:284—285. 

Races and psychological tests (unsigned editorial). Fr, June 20: 342-343. 

Review of The golden bough, abridged, by J. G. Frazer. Fr, June 20: 353-355. 

Review of Seneca Indian myths, by Jeremiah Curtin. Fr, June 27. 

Review of Social change, by Wm. F. Ogburn. Fr, July 11, 431. 

Review of Man and culture, by Clark Wissler. Fr, Oct. 3:93-94. 

Review of Letters to his parents; the story of the development of a youth, by Ernst Haeckel. Fr, 
Oct. 24:164-165. 

Review of The evolution and progress of man, by Hermann Klaatsch. NR, Aug. 1:268-269. 

Review of The racial history of mankind, by Roland B. Dixon. The Nation, June 13:698. 

Review of The Winnebago tribe, by Paul Radin. The Occident, Nov.:43. 

Review of Language, by E. Sapir. AA 25:90-93. 

Review of Harvard African Studies, IIT. AA 25:103-105. 

Review of The evolution of kinship; an African study, by Sidney Hartland. AA 25:272-273. 

Review of Psychologie des primitiven Menschen, by R. Thurnwald. AA 25:417-418. 

Review of Beothuk and Micmac, by F. G. Speck. AA 25:418-419. 

Review of The Andaman Islanders, by A. R. Brown. AA 25:572-575. 
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1924 


Primitive religion. New York, Boni & Liveright. 
Shoshonean tales. JAFL 37:1-242. 
Notes on Shoshonean ethnography. AMNH-AP 20:185-314. 
The origin and spread of cultures. A Mer, April:463—465. 
Minor ceremonies of the Crow Indians. AMNH-AP 21:323-—365. 
(with Clark Wissler). Anthropology. NIYB for 1923:42—-47. 
Review of The children of the sun, by W. J. Perry. AA 26:86~-90. 
Review of American Indians; tribes of the prairies and the east, by Hermann Dengler. AA 26:269. 
Review of Unter Feuerland-Indianern, by Wm. Koppers. AA 26:404—415. 
Review of The Toba Indians of the Bolivian Chaco, by Rafael Karsten. AA 26:538-540. 
Review of What is man?, by J. A. Thomson. NR, Dec. 10:18. 
1925 
The historical connection between certain Old World and New World beliefs. 21 ICA:546-549. 
Five as a mystic number. AA 27:578. 
A note on history and race. A Mer, March: 342-343. 
Is America so bad after all? Century Magazine 109:723-729. 
A woman’s ceremony among the Hopi. Natural History 25:178-183. 
African ethnology. New International Encyclopaedia (2nd ed.) v. I, pp. 212-214. 
Review of Medicine, magic and religion, by W. H. R. Rivers. AA 27:457-458. 
Review of Monotheism among primitive peoples, by P. Radin. AA 27:560—561 
Review of Reallexikon der Vorgeschichte, by Max Ebert. AA 27:561-562. 


1926 


Zur Verbreitung der Flutsagen. A 21:615—616. 

The banana in America. Nature 117:517-518. 

Review of Kultur und Religion des primitiven Menschen, id., Magie und Geheimwissenschaft, 
by T. W. Danzel. AA 28:281-283. 

Review of Volker und Kulturen, by Wm. Schmidt and Wm. Koppers. AA 28:283-285. 

Review of Social origins and social continuities, by A. M. Tozzer. AA 28:285-286. 

Review of Les récentes découvertes préhistoriques en Indochine, by R. Verneau. AA 28:289, 424 

Review of Unter den Zwergen von Malakka, by P. Schebesta. AA 28:298-299. 

Review of Der diluviale Mensch in Europa, by F. Birkner. AA 28:420. 

Review of Essai d’introduction critique 4 l'étude de l’économie primitive, by Olivier Leroy. AA 
28: 549. 

Review of The relation of nature to man in aboriginal America, by Clark Wissler. NR, Novy. 10. 

1927 

The origin of the state. New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co. 

Note on the history of anthropology. Science, July 29:111. 

Theoretische Ethnologie in Amerika. Jahrbuch fiir Soziologie 3:111—124. 

Prestige among Indians. A Mer, December:446—448. 

Review of Illustrierte Vélkerkunde, II, Zweiter Teil, by G. Buschan. AA 29:112-113. 

Review of Reallexikon .... , III-VIT, by M. Ebert. AA 29: 332-335. 

Review of Archiv fiir Rassenbilder, by E. F. von Eickstedt. AA 29: 339. 

Review of Der Ursprung der Gottesidee, I, by W. Schmidt. AA 29:689-690. 

Review of The diffusion of culture, by R. R. Marett. AA 29:690-691. 

Review of The peoples of Southern Nigeria, by P. Amaury Talbot. AA 29:715-717. 

Review of Downland man, by H. J. Massingham. NR, July 20:234. 


1928 


A note on relationship terminologies. AA 30:263-267. 
(with E. W. Gifford). Notes on the Akwa’ala Indians. UC-PAAE 23:339-352. 
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Individual differences and primitive culture. Wm. Schmidt Festschrift, 495-500. 

Incorporeal property in primitive society. Yale Law Journal 37:551—563. 

Edward Sanford Burgess, 1855-1928. AA 30:481-482. 

Word formation in the American Indian languages. A Mer, July:332-334. 

Bathing through the ages. A Mer, Sept.:62-64. 

\boriginal education in America. A Mer, Oct.:192—196., 

Review of The use of stilts, by K. G. Lindblom. AA 30:317-319. 

Review of Beziehungen und Beeinflussungen der Kunstgruppen im Palaolithikum, by Herbert 
Kiihn. AA 30:327-328. 

Review of Bei den Urwaldzwergen von Malaya, by P. Schebesta. AA 30:483-4806. 

Review of The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungus, by W. Jochelson. A.\ 30:487--490. 

Review of Studies on the origin of cultivated plants, by N. Vavilov. AA 30:716-719. 


1929 


\re we civilized? New York, Harcourt, Brace & Co 

Notes on Hopi clans. AMNH-AP 30:303-360. 

Hopi kinship. AMNH-AP 30: 361-388. 

Relationship terms. Encyclopaedia Britannica, 14th ed., 19:84—89. 

Review of The Yukaghir and the Yukaghirized Tungus, by W. Jochelson. AA 31:163-165. 

Review of Instructions pour les voyageurs, by Marcel Cohen. AA 31:499. 

Review of Reallexikon, X, XI, by M. Ebert. AA 31:499—500; 780-785. 

Review of The Oriental Institute of the University of Chicago: Sandford and Arkell, first report 
of the Prehistoric Survey Expedition, by J. H. Breasted. AA 31:501. 

Review of Pots and pans, by H. S. Harrison. AA 31:504—506. 

Review of Coming of age in Samoa, by Margaret Mead. AA 31:532-534. 


1930 


\doption primitive. ESS 1:459-460. 

\ge societies. ESS 1:482—483. 

\voidance. ESS 2:369-—370. 

Ceremony, primitive. ESS 3:313-314. 

The kinship terminology of the Bannock Indians. AA 32:294—299. 

\ Crow text, with grammatical notes. UC-PAAE 29:155-175. 

American Indian cultures. A Mer, July:362-366. 

“Freemasons” among North Dakota Indians. A Mer, February:192-196. 

Literature and ethnography. A Mer, April:454—458. 

lhe Omaha and Crow kinship terminologies. Aus dem Verhandlungen des XN.IV. Internationalen- 
Amerikanisten Kongresses: 103-107. 

Review of The savage as he really is, by J. H. Driberg. AA 32:557. 

Review of Ethnologischer Anzeiger, by M. Heydrich. AA 32:660. 

Review of In the beginning, by G. Elliot Smith; and Gods and men, by W. J. Perry. AA 32:165 
168. 

Review of Some elements of sexual behavior in primates, by Gerrit S. Miller. AA 32:168-169. 

Review of Ein Versuch zur Rettung des Evolutionismus, by W. Schmidt. AA 32:169-170. 

Review of Reallexikon, NIT, XIII, by M. Ebert. AA 32:170-171; 300-301. 

Review of Peoples of Asiatic Russia, by W. Jochelson. AA 32:178. 

Review of Adoption among the Gunantuna, by Joseph Maier. AA 32:178. 

Review of Collected essays in ornamental art, by Hjalmar Stolpe. AA 32:301-302. 

Review of The relationship systems of the Tlingit, Haida, and Tsimshian, by Th. M. Durlach. 
AA 32:308-309, 

Review of Melanesian shell money, by A. B. Lewis. AA 32:312-313. 

Review of The original home and mode of dispersal of the coconut, by Arthur W. Hill. AA 32:320 
321. 


Keview of Der nordische Mensch, by Halidan Bryn. AA 32:547. 
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1931 
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Letter to the Editor 


AMISH ACCULTURATION 
SIR 


I have only just seen Freed’s paper on “Suggested Type Societies in Acculturation 
Studies,” in which he expresses the view that “. . . the critical factors in resisting accul- 
turation may lie in a society’s social organization and the way it organizes certain of 
its culture patterns” (Freed 1957:55). But surely this is an extremely fragmentary 
approach which cannot take into account the multiplicity of forces which invariably 
need to be considered in acculturation studies. Indeed, I am not aware of anyone who 
has seriously supported the view that the “desire and the presence of a few boundary 
maintaining mechanisms” are enough. But in any case, as those who have worked on 
the varied problems of acculturation have principally been social anthropologists whose 
interests in social organization tends to be considerable, Freed’s hypothesis is in the 
nature of an affirmation. It stipulates one avenue of inquiry, rather than an exposition 
of the interrelation between the various forces which need particular consideration in 
acculturation studies. 

I am not acquainted with the shtetl of Eastern European Jewry, but it is evident 
that Freed sets up a precarious typology when ‘the shtetl type is based on a single 
case.’’ His numerous examples of other ethnic groups are all in support of “‘classless” 
societies without highly developed groups of “‘specialists.”” The absence of a definition 
of ‘“‘classless’”’ does not contribute to the sharpness of the typology. Freed also does 
not contribute to great clarity since he does not define precisely which particular 
Amish group in Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, he is referring to. It is my impression 
that he must mean the Old Order House Amish (Hostetler 1953:10) and not simply 
the Old Order Amish. For if he thinks of the latter, they would most emphatically 
not be “the most conservative.” It is generally thought that the Old Order House 
Amish are the keepers of ‘‘the old ground and foundation” as visualized by Jacob 
Amman. This confusion appears to be produced by Freed’s limited bibliographical 
references, which include only one standard work on the Amish people (Hostetler 
1951). 

Old Order House Amish life has been relatively successful in resisting encroachment 
because of a set of circumstances of which the nature of the social organization is not 
necessarily the focus. Historical development and value orientation are essentially 
complementary. Unlike the Jews of Eastern Europe, the Old Order House Amish and 
other Amish factions have not been continually exposed to alien influences (Freed 
1957:60). The Amish people live in rural communities; the Jews of Eastern Europe 
are a distinctly urban people. The Amish people tend to be wealthy, they can afford 
their isolation; the Jews of Eastern Europe are occupationally and economically very 
stratified. The force of law has not been as harsh on the Amish people, at least in 
recent years, as on the Jews, particularly those of Eastern Europe. The Amish have 
been progressive farmers largely perhaps because they live in a progressive country; 
the Jews of Eastern Europe have lived, and continue to live, under a: totally different 
type of political administration. 

Particularly among the Old Order House Amish it is quite wrong to state that 
their social organization has none of the characteristics of class differences, particularly 
if defined not only as class consciousness, i.e. an awareness of differences and attitudes, 
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behavior, inferiority and superiority, but also as different responses to rank, title, and 
privilege which may manifest themselves despite the absence of a formal hierarchical 
organization. 

The bishops, ministers, and deacons, although selected by lot and for life, are 
first and foremost the guardians of the faith and good order; sanctions against deviants 
are enforced by the community, but only if supported by them. In this way each case 
of non-Amish conduct is investigated on its merits and the action taken has the 
support of “specialists” and laymen alike. By virtue of their offices the religious hier- 
archy stands apart from other Amish men and women. They are not merely “‘special- 
ists,” but also at the top of the scale in a society which is largely ordered according 
to how dedicated an Amish he is, as well as the wealth he possesses (Kollmorgan 1942: 
75-78). Among the Old Order House Amish, class differences reflect differences of 
acculturation. A high status Amish person is generally one whose views and behavior 
are close to ‘‘the old ground and foundation.”’ Those of lesser status comprise in- 
dividuals who frequently have departed furthest from tradition but have not yet 
reached that critical point which compels them “to move over” and join a more 
liberal faction of the Amish-Mennonite continuum. 

The “‘specialists,’’ although a definable category, blend easily into the Old Order 
House Amish community. Class differences can only be demonstrated to exist by 
means of an analysis of visiting the Freundschaft (kinship), attendance at religious 
services, marriages, funerals, young peoples’ “sings,’”’ husking bees, barnraisings, apple 
schnitzin (applepeeling parties), the giving of Zeugniss (testimonies), and subtle dif- 
ferences in dress and mannerisms. But however subtle the class differences, they are 
clear and observable, and an individual’s activities are largely circumscribed by the 
rules and opportunities as these are laid down among those who are on a level with 
him. 

Should persons of lower status be selected as religious leaders, they will be com- 
pelled to make great efforts to meet the obligations of high office. If they fail to do this, 
they frequently take the opportunity to lead a group of wavering believers away from 
the parent body and establish a new faction. 

Could it be then that isolation among the very conservative Amish groups is more 
easily maintained because of the fusion of “specialists” into the community at large? 
Remove the sheyneh yidn and the society is presumably in trouble. Whereas shtetl 
life hinges on the satisfaction and reward which accrues to the believer and on the 
great prestige enjoyed by the sheyneh yidn, the Old Order House Amish represent a 
rebellion against this world, and belief is inextricably interwoven with outright rejec- 
tion of anything which is defined as worldly. The sacred and the secular are impossible 
to separate. This is not so among the Jews. 

Freed asserts (1957:55-56) that there is “frequent expulsion of deviant individ- 
uals.”’ This is not the substance of my observation, and in the absence of any statistical 
information this assertion remains unsubstantiated. The growth of splinter groups is 
not in itself evidence of the frequency of expulsion of deviants. 

Freed states (ibid:58) that shtetl life ‘made allowances for the exposed position 
of the lower classes and did not apply social disapproval.” This is exactly the attitude 
taken by most of the schismatic Amish groups toward their members; even adherents 
of the Old Order House Amish are permitted to take up employment in urban areas 
as Carpenters and stonemasons. It is not true of bishops, preachers, and deacons, as 
it is unlikely to be true of the sheyneh yidn. 

Freed suggests (ibid:60) that ethnic groups exposed to alien influences accept 
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selectively “changes in peripheral areas of their culture while resisting changes at the 
focus.’’ What are the peripheral areas of any culture or society? Is it the old story of 
overt and covert traits? Are a people really capable of such a conscious and objective 
analysis of what is good and what is bad, what to give and what to keep? 

My experience (Gutkind 1952, 1953) with the Old Order House Amish of Northern 
Indiana does not lead me to support this view, but rather to observe that all manner 
of changes will take place with or without the objection or support of “specialists”’ 
or laymen. Changes will enter any area of social organization whenever and wherever 
possible, and resistance to changes in material culture may be as strong, if not stronger, 
than resistance to changes in social organization. It is surely never one particular 
feature of the social organization which, as Freed implies, is the focus of the ability 
to resist change, but rather the manner in which the total framework hangs together. 
Moreover, could Freed explain how he works the dynamics of social change into his 
approach to acculturation studies? Can his structural approach, which calls for a high 
level of abstraction, deal effectively with situations in which A never stays A for more 
than a mere moment in time? 

I would offer the following consideration. Freed suggests (1957:59) that it is a 
complex form of social organization which gives force to a perpetuative movement. 
Could it be that the opposite is also possible? I am suggesting here that inasmuch as 
the Old Order House Amish exhibit a less formal type of “specialist”’ and a less formal 
“class structure,” their ‘‘perpetuative-rational nativistic movement” is able to pro- 
tect members of the community against alien influences. 

One observation is likely to be clear: the Jews of Eastern Europe and the Amish 
people generally are far from being as distinct in their social organization as Freed 


suggests and are therefore unlikely to ‘exhaust the possible solutions to the problem 
of maintaining a perpetuative movement” (1957:55). The reason for this assertion is 
simple. Whatever the nature of the social organization, it cannot be treated in isola- 
tion; environmental forces, historical development, and value orientation are essen- 
tially complementary. In this respect many ‘‘successful perpetuative movements”’ will 
not “be found to conform closely to an Amish—or shtet]—type organization” (1957: 
66). 
Peter C. W. Gutkinn, East African Institute of Social Research, 
Kampala, Uganda 
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Book Reviews 


GENERAL AND THEORETICAL 


Man, Culture, and Society. HARRY L. SHAPIRO (Ed.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1956. xiii, 380 pp., 16 figures, 12 plates. $5.50. 


Reviewed by Sou Tax, The University of Chicago 


The editor of this volume argues that anthropology is now so diversified that it 
can be treated bya single author only at the sacrifice of first-hand authority. His book 
achieves authority because specialists contribute its various parts; nevertheless, it 
has structural unity because all follow a design and maintain a level of writing created 
by the editor. The result is a book that can be well used as an introductory text, pro- 
viding sound information and views into the minds of good anthropologists. 

In nontechnical terms it treats anthropological methods in all fields, and the sub- 
stantive knowledge thereby achieved: Shapiro on physical anthropology; Griffin, 
Movius, Childe, and Brew on prehistory; Cressman on the American Indian; Hoijer 
on linguistics; Hoebel, Benedict (edited by Mead), Spier, and Murdock on culture; 
Redfield on society; Levi-Strauss and Mandelbaum on family and social groupings; 
Lienhardt on religion; Forde on economy. Ethnographic coverage is perforce omitted, 
but the other central concerns of our discipline are adequately covered—at least if 
applied anthropology and culture-personality studies are thought of as peripheral. 

At a time when college populations are increasing greatly and publishers are com- 
peting for elementary textbooks, it is fortunate to have an alternative to the textbook 
written by a single author (or two or three colleagues), the “reader” of reprinted ar- 
ticles, or a selection of paperbacks. 

If we regard anthropology as an essential part of a general education, we must 
provide up-to-date coverage of good quality at an elementary level, for the student’s 
first—and perhaps only—view of anthropology is what his reading provides. 

In assembling previously published material, an editor must choose between se- 
lecting the best pieces, even if they are short and over-technical, and taking longer 
and less technical pieces, even if their quality is lower and the combination is repetitive. 
He must also choose between tying the pieces together with his own commentary or 
letting them stand alone—the organization to be provided by instructors. In asking 
people to write parts of his book, Shapiro avoids both choices;-his book stands alone 


and can be read without other guidance. 

If students are limited to 376 pages of anthropology, Man, Culture, and Society 
serves them well; furthermore, the annotated bibliography is well selected. For its 
size, this may well be better than a small textbook and it is no doubt better than any 
two or three thin pocket books, for at least a dozen are needed to give a rounded view 
of anthropology. 

The book under review has a major fault: there is not enough of it—not enough 
solid meat, not enough depth. The textbooks—Herskovits, Hoebel, Beals and Hoijer, 
Kroeber, Titiev and so forth—are larger. Given a standard of 700 to 1200 pages of 
reading, what is the most adequate package? One answer is a book like this supple- 
mented by others on special topics, particularly a good ethnographic monograph. 
Another possibility is a relatively small textbook accompanied by a book of readings, 
after the pattern of the Hoebel and Hoebel-Jennings-Smith set, or the original Kroeber 
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and Kroeber-and-Waterman set. Perhaps something different might now be tried: a 
100-page guide to selected readings, which include a monograph or two and a reader 
of selected articles, some reprinted and some especially written. 

All have their good points, and fortunately we don’t have to choose among them. 
Indeed, we need to have the whole range of possibilities because the range of teaching 
situations is large. There is no better time for experimentation than in this period of 


expansion. 


The Concept of Development: An Issue in the Study of Human Behavior. DALE B. 
Harris. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 1957. x, 287 pp., figures, 


tables. $4.75. 
Reviewed by HARVEY C. Moore, American University 


This is an interesting and frequently stimulating book. In it the concept of de- 
velopment is examined in articles by specialists in philosophy, child welfare, biology, 
genetic and environmental factors affecting behavior, comparative psychology, phys- 
ical development, identification, experimental psychology, organismic concepts, the 
classics, history, anthropology, medicine, psychopathology, social work, and education. 
The papers were the result of a conference held in 1955 to recognize the more than three 
decades of activity of the Institute of Child Welfare at the University of Minnesota, 
a distinguished center of child study. The range of the book includes not only de- 
velopment in the individual but also development in society and culture. 

The book is important to anthropologists because of its data, but it is particularly 
important for its methodological and theoretical contributions to the concept of de- 
velopment and to the larger field of scientific inquiry. Doubtless a specialist in each 
of the varied fields might find some objection or need for elaboration in connection 
with his specialty; but a reviewer can deal only with the book in general and with 
his field, cultural anthropology, in a little more detail. 

It is clear that the concept of development, fundamentally a biologic one, seems 
at present to produce less controversial results when it is used in connection with 
biologic and psychologic fields and with subjects that have definable and recognizable 
boundaries. In social and cultural subjects (unless they are dealt with on the level of 
pan-human society or culture) the lack of agreement as to where one society or culture 
stops and another starts renders more difficult the application of a concept that in- 
volves organismic analogues. However, with caution, the concept can be profitably 
applied, and this book should further that application. There is no complete agreement 
as to what “development” means, but the reading of the entire book facilitates a 
balanced and sophisticated definition and indicates what may be achieved by ap- 
proaching the subject either descriptively and inductively or hypothetically and 
deductively. Rewording some of Harris’s introductory comments, one may say that 
common denominators in discussing development usually include the ideas of an 
organic system, change in time, increasing systematic complexity, the subordination 
of interrelated parts to larger units, and a reaching of a somewhat self-regulatory final 
organization. 

In anthropology there is material that is couched in developmental terms or is 
implicitly developmental in conceptualization. A few examples would include studies 
in physical evolution, physical maturation, generational changes, physical and cul- 
tural changes in new environmental situations, cultures maturing to climaxes, cultural 
evolution, the development of morality (Redfield), social structures and their changes 
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in certain specified kinds of directions (Murdock), acculturation and the resultant 
elaboration of simpler cultures under culture contact, and the enculturation process. 

The one article on anthropology is “Evolution and Development: A View of 
Anthropology”, by Robert F. Spencer. The reviewer’s initial approach to this article 
included his awareness of a book Spencer edited in 1954, Method and Perspective in 
Anthropology. The reviewer feels enthusiastic about any anthropologist who tries to 
sharpen methodology or give wisdom to perspective. However, in this article, Spencer 
discusses the development of a discipline, anthropology, while most of the articles 
discuss the contributions of their discipline to the clarification of a concept. Spencer, 
writing as a cultural anthropologist, presents a nine-page history of anthropology. 
He starts with the early followers of unilinear evolution, psychic unity, and progress. 
Then, in succession, he mentions or discusses the Boasian school; Graebner and 
Schmidt; Perry and Smith; the functionalists and British structuralists; and ‘‘almost 
faddist preoccupations” concerning evaluating culture in holistic terms, personality 
in culture, acculturation, and values. His position, as I understand it, approves the 
comparative method, the study of cultural wholes, the Boasian approach and the 
historical method, and cultural relativism. He sees the goal of anthropology as the 
understanding of particular cultures, but not the predicting of the course of the future 
or the development of man as a whole or the statement of laws of culture. 

The reviewer, although more catholic in his tastes than Spencer appears to be, 
looks favorably upon the things Spencer approves and admires the people Spencer 
admires. He has no way of knowing what contributions Spencer’s article may make 
to the nonanthropological reader, but he feels the anthropological reader will get 
little new perspective here. As a contribution to methodology, the article would have 
been more comparable with others in the book if Spencer, instead of saying what he 
is for and how this view had emerged in his discipline, had demonstrated what can be 
learned by the approaches he favors. I cannot see that he did this. A definitive article 
synthesizing the explicit and implicit uses of the concept of development in cultural 
anthropology would have been a real contribution not only to the symposium but 
also to the anthropological reader. This book makes such an article more possible by 
making a significant contribution to scientific method and theory. 


Social Theory and Social Structure. Ropert K. Merton. Glencoe: The Free Pros , 
1957. xv, 645 pp., $7.50. 


Reviewed by Davip M. SCHNEIDER, University of California, Berkelcy 


The line between sociological and anthropological theory is thin. Merton, though 


his “reference group” is “sociologists,” which seems to relieve him of the burden of 
reading much anthropology (if this volume is evidence enough to go on), sometimes 
behaves like an anthropologist. He talks about functionalism and culture and per- 
sonality. He is interested in magic, science, and religion without slighting problems 
of ritual. 

Whatever status group or status symbols he uses in defining his own self image, he 
should be read with great care and much profit by anthropologists concerned with 
social structure and with theory. 

This is a revised and enlarged edition of the book first issued in 1949 by that 
noble and enlightened institution, The Free Press. The subtitle of the 1949 edition, 
‘Toward the Codification of Theory and Research,” is omitted from this edition 
without explanation. 
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The book is in four parts. The first is titled “Sociological Theory” and opens with 
what is now, but eight years after its first appearance in print, a classic. This essay, 
‘*Manifest and Latent Functions,” is a thorough, systematic, hard-headed, and creative 
review of functional analysis. It should be etched or beaten into the brain of every 
student who aspires to a higher degree in anthropology. It would also do some of the 
old-timers a world of good to read it. Two provocative and useful essays follow this, 
“The Bearing of Sociological Theory on Empirical Research,” and ‘‘The Bearing of 
Empirical Research on Sociological Theory.” 

The heading of Part II, “Studies in Social and Cultural Structure,’”? may make 
the anthropological reader wonder what “cultural’’ means or why it was included 
in the title. It is certainly euphonious, but if it has any other manifest function it 
escapes me. The essays in this section are another matter entirely. “‘Social Structure 
and Anomie” is a brilliant theoretical development of Durkheim’s earlier insight that 
particular systems of norms create distinctive types of strains which account for the 
patterned forms of deviance from those norms. This essay, first published in 1938, 
remains one of the landmarks in the field of culture and personality. It is followed by 
“Continuities in the Theory of Social Structure and Anomie.” Here is reviewed a 
selection (how made?) of the ‘theoretical, substantive, and procedural studies of 
anomie” which have appeared since this essay was first published. ‘‘ Bureaucratic 
Structure and Personality” works the same model of analysis in another area, with 
equal skill and with considerable insight. 

Part II contains the good and useful ‘Contributions to the Theory of Reference 
Group Behavior,” written with Alice S. Rossi. This is followed by “Continuities in 
the Theory of Reference Groups and Social Structures.” These are followed by “Pat- 
terns of Influence,” and “The Self-Fulfilling Prophecy.” 

In Part III, ‘‘The Sociology of Knowledge and Mass Communications,” there 
is first an essay on “The Sociology of Knowledge,” then one on ‘‘Ka:l Mannheim 
and the Sociology of Knowledge,” and “Studies in Radio and Film Propaganda” 
(with Paul F. Lazarsfeld). 

Part IV, “Studies in the Sociology of Science,” deals with ‘‘the dynamic inter- 
dependence between science and the environing social structure.” 

The stimulus value of this volume is enormous. Its contributions to sociological 
theory are of the first order and it cannot be neglected by anthropologists who pretend 
to do anything more than report the quasi-random assortment of facts they collect 
in the field. 

Religion, Society, and the Individual. J. MiLtTON YINGER. New York: The Macmillan 


Company, 1957. xvi, 655 pp. $6.75. 
Reviewed by Ropert N. BELLAH, Harvard University 


Yinger has written an introductory text on the sociology of religion, selected a 
reader on the same subject, and put the two together in an attractive single package 
which forms the present book. The text is a well written and coherently organized 
statement of the functional theory of religion, drawing its inspiration both from the 
classical formulators of the theory such as Durkheim, Weber, and Malinowski, and 
from its more recent expositors such as Davis and Parsons. Similarly, the reader is 
composed of selections from classical works and examples of recent research and 
theorizing. If the reader has faults they are not due to its editor, except for undue 
abridgement in some cases, but to the underdevelopment of the field in recent decades. 
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While the text is on the whole an admirable summary of theory and research in 
the field, it has certain deficiencies. In spite of a commendable effort to include com- 
parative materials, including materials from nonliterate societies, the book is heavily 
oriented toward the contemporary United States, and consequently its general sig- 
nificance suffers. Anthropologists may feel that the cultural level is somewhat slighted, 
especially in that recent developments in value theory are not taken into account. 
Perhaps due to the focus on the Protestant United States, the cognitive and instru- 
mental aspects of religion receive much more attention than do myth and ritual. 

Yinger is especially sensitive to the ideological implications of religion; the chapter 
on religion and political institutions is the most original in the book. However, stress 
on the ideological aspect is occasionally one-sided, as in the case of holiness religion 
where another sort of interpretation, that of Guy Benton Johnson, seems more plau- 
sible to the present reviewer. 


ETHNOLOGY AND ETHNOGRAPHY 


The American Indian in Graduate Studies. A Bibliography of Theses and Dissertations. 
FREDERICK J. DocksTADER. (Contributions from the Museum of the American 
Indian, Heye Foundation, Vol. 15.) New York: Museum of the American Indian, 
Heye Foundation, 1957. xvii, 399 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by W1LLIAM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


This is a listing of 3684 M.A. and Ph.D. theses relating to New World aborigines, 
done at 203 institutions in the United States, Canada, and Mexico between 1890 and 
1956. The entries are arranged alphabetically by author; each includes author’s full 
name, degree, date, institution, title, number of pages, presence of illustrations if 
known, reference to the published version (if any), and a serial number to which the 
index refers. About half the entries have brief informative annotations. The academic 
fields of the degrees are not indicated. The 35-page index is excellent; it includes 
topics, tribes, archeological sites, geographical names, and so forth. Most items are 
indexed only by words appearing in the titles or annotations (except for some broad 
subject headings), and cross-referencing (e.g. by tribal synonyms) is incomplete. 

About 30 percent of the entries are Ph.D. theses, and the rest are on the M.A. level. 
Judging by the titles, about 41 percent are in anthropology (27 percent ethnology, 
12 percent archeology, 1 percent physical anthropology, 1 percent linguistics), 27 
percent in history, 9 percent in literature or drama, 7 percent in education, 6 percent 
in religion, and 10 percent miscellaneous or indeterminate. The coverage is remarkably 
thorough, especially considering the difficulties of compilation. Seven institutions 
even “declined to cooperate in furnishing information’’—evidently the seven (including 
several major universities) starred in the roster. 

Of course, no comprehensive bibliography is perfect. I have noticed the omission 
of four M.A. theses and one missing statement of publication (the author tells me that 
he welcomes suggestions for revision and expansion). However, I have also found fifteen 
M.A.’s and three Ph.D.’s to add to an already extensive bibliography on the tribe with 
which I am most familiar. 

Dockstader’s work will certainly convert many buried theses into genuine con- 
tributions to knowledge. Any Americanist will find here many new titles in his own 
fields of interest. This is a most valuable addition to our bibliographic resources. 
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The Mormons. THoMAS F. ©O’DeEA. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1957. 
xii, 289 pp. $5.00. 


Reviewed by JOHN BUETTNER-JANUSCH, University of Michigan 


’Dea’s book is the latest in a growing list of sociological, theological, psychological, 
literary, and descriptive books about the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints 
LDS or Mormon) and the society that grew up around it in the Great Basin. 

This book has an excellent account of LDS theology. The analysis of the Book of 
Mormon will be received gratefully by those who would like to know something of it, 
but do not care to struggle with the syntax and style of this latter day revelation. It 
provides a concise and scholarly account of the relation of LDS theology to LDS social 
life. O’Dea is at his best when he outlines the personal and social strain to which 
Mormon intellectuals are subject. Many gentiles (non-LDS) who have lived and 
worked in Zion will appreciate the fact that O’Dea cannot adequately explain what 
draws LDS intellectuals back to the Great Basin despite apparent narrowing of 
economic, social, and scientific opportunities. This hold upon all its members makes 
LDS society worth the attention of anthropologists. Finally, O’Dea’s description of 
the way LDS theology and “values” have affected economic organization and business 
practices should arouse scholarly curiosity. 

Despite these excellent qualities, this reviewer is disappointed in the book. It is 
definitely not an account of the how and the why of LDS social history. Many recent 
books on LDS polygyny, rural communities, folklore, and culture heroes have had 
the psychological overtones peculiar to apostate writers. One hoped that this book 
would at last provide a scientific account of Mormon sociocultural development. It 
is a descriptive preliminary to such a work. One is disappointed in the amount of 
space O'Dea devotes to elaborating the theology of Mormonism and its reiation to 
other revivalistic sects of the early nineteenth century. Not that this is uninteresting, 
but this reviewer believes that theology is only superficially related to the reason that 
the LDS sect, of all the revivalisms of that period, became such an important socio 
economic movement. 

rhe reviewer believes that a great opportunity for social science in general and 
cultural anthropology in particular has been missed by these recent investigations of 
the Mormons, 0’Dea’s included. One should not quibble because a book is not what 
the reviewer’s biases would have led him to write. Nevertheless, it is legitimate to 
point out that a number of problems which are central to understanding of the how 
and the why of LDS society have been ignored or superficially treated. It is strange 
that O’Dea has so little to say about the effect of such great business groups as Utah 
Power and Light, Utah Division of Kennecott Copper, Utah and Idaho Sugar, the 
Union Pacific Railroad, and the great Mormon Banks on LDS society. How has 
Mormon ideology made such economic growth possible? Surely Mormon polygyny 
would be an excellent place to begin to try to understand the savage repression of 
plural marriage in the United States. Can any cultural anthropologist even suggest a 
scientific explanation of why “serial polygyny”’ seems sanctioned, but polygyny with 
out benefit of the divorce courts is so viciously repressed? 

In the last section of his book, O’Dea discusses LDS theology as an important 
social force in a world turning more and more to science and technology. He is incon 
clusive, recognizing that the large supernatural element in Mormonism is decidedly 
opposed to a scientific world view. Yet the adaptability of the LDS Church as an 
institution differentiated from fundamentalist LDS theology is demonstrated in 


(’Dea's account of the compromises already made. 
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Reservations aside, The Mormons is a fine book. It is the best brief descriptive 
account available of LDS theology and history. What we need now is a scientific 
account of Mormon social development that will, and must, include the Golden 
lablets, the sugar beet industry, the Danites, the sacred underwear, the Genealogical 
Society, the dietary rules, and everything else that is a part of the sociocultural history 


of these “‘Peculiar People.” 


Zuni Kin Terms. Davip M. SCHNEIDER and JoHN M. Roserts. Zuni Daily Life. 
Joun M. Roserts. (Notebook No. 3, Laboratory of Anthropology.) Lincoln: 
The University of Nebraska, 1957. 160 pp., 13 figures, 2 plates, tables, n.p. 


Reviewed by Epwarp P. Dozier, Northwestern University 


According to Schneider and Roberts, their primary objective in the kinship mono- 
graph is the evaluation of Fred Eggan’s hypothesis regarding the nature of Zuni 
kinship and the consideration of the difference between Eggan’s and Kroeber’s views 
in terms of new evidence obtained by the authors in 1953. Kroeber’s study of Zuni kin 
and clan in 1917 made him come to the conclusion that Zuni kinship is bilateral, a 
conclusion challenged by Eggan in 1950. By making judicious choices and assumptions 
about terms either in conflict or lacking in the available data, Eggan was able to show 
a matrilineal type for the Zuni. 

The new materials collected by Schneider and Roberts are similar to Kroeber’s 
data. The terminology, as in Kroeber’s time, illustrates alternate terms for significant 
kinsmen and a high incidence of apparent irregularities or ‘“‘wrong”’ usages. 

Analysis of the new material, as well as the reexamination of previously collected 
material, demonstrated to the authors that the terminological system is neither pure 
lineage in type nor pure generation. They characterize the system as “‘modified Crow.”’ 

The irregularities in usages are explained by an interesting hypothesis. Schneider 
and Roberts propose that kinship terms have at least two distinct ‘“‘meanings”’: an 
ordering or classifying function and a role-designating function. The classifying func- 
tion refers to a way of grouping and organizing kin, whereas the role-designating 
function designates the particular role which a person plays, e.g., as a father or a 
brother. The authors report that the fact that the role-designating and classifying 
aspects of kinship terminology are separable and need not go together is significant 
in understanding irregularities of the kind exhibited by Zuni terms. They suggest that 
wherever kinship terms can be applied to persons whose actual genealogical position 
does not fall within the classes of positions to which the terms refer, genealogical 
position cannot be the sole determinant of the role played. Apparent irregularities are 
therefore irregular only when it is assumed that the ordering or classifying function of 
kinship terms is necessarily coordinate with the role-designating functions. The Zuni 
kinship system, they propose, is one in which primary value is attributed to the role- 
symbolizing function of the terms. 

Schneider and Roberts suggest further that strongly corporate lineages may occur 
in societies where genealogical position is of crucial importance and, conversely, that 
in societies in which the lineages are weakly corporate, the terms may stress role- 
designating functions. Zuni terms, where role-symbolizing function is emphasized, 
are believed to reflect the weakness of matrilineages as corporate units and indicate 
the centralized character of Zuni society noted by Kroeber and others. 

The second monograph by John Roberts consists of five records of Zuni ‘‘daily 
life’ made by observing the activities of three households for five days in 1951. The 

nformation was dictated into a machine by the author and his interpreter while the 
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activities were being observed. The method employed by Roberts is unique and 
thorough, and undoubtedly presents a more authentic picture of the daily round of 
activities than the hypothetical accounts found in the ethnographic literature. The 
material is especially suited to the study of small-group cultures. 

Both monographs are a welcome addition to Zuni ethnography and the kinship 
monograph is a contribution to kinship studies in general. 


The Seminoles. Enwin C. MCREYNOLDs. (Civilization of the American Indian Series. 
no. 47.) Norman: University of Oklahoma Press, 1957. xv, 397 pp., 12 plates, 3 
maps, 1 diagram. $5.75. 


Reviewed by WILLIAM C. STURTEVANT, Bureau of 
American Ethnology, Smithsonian Institution 


This is the first book-length history of the Seminole in nearly sixty years, and the 
first by a professional historian. However, in some respects Coe’s Red Patriots (1898) 
is still a more useful source. McReynolds attempts to cover Seminole history from the 
Creek origins of the tribe to about 1906. Unfortunately, he provides few new historical 
data or interpretations, and slights or ignores much of the best recent work on his 
subject. Nothing is contributed to the solution of the main ethnological problems in 
Seminole history: the details of tribal origins, and the composition, policies, leadership, 
and interrelations of the various rather independent bands mentioned in contemporary 
sources during the Second Seminole War. We learn nothing here of the history of 
Seminole culture or of the effects of whites upon it. One is dismayed by heavy reliance 
on older secondary sources and the standard published documents, with little use of 
archival sources, anthropological accounts, and the best recent historical papers. 
Judgment and balance are not good—there is more on the Jacksonian socialite Peggy 
Eaton than on the Dade ‘“‘massacre.”’ Minor difficulties in 1849 are called the Third 
Seminole War, rather than the campaigns of 1855-1858, which are not even mentioned. 
In effect, the book is a history of the Oklahoma Seminole, including their pre-Oklahoma 
history: from the text, one would never guess the existence of the post-removal Florida 
band, who now number about 1000 and are ethnologically far more interesting than 
their Oklahoma cousins (one picture caption and several unused titles in the bibliogra- 
phy refer to the Florida division, and the designs on jacket, spine, and title page 
derive from modern Florida clothing patchwork). The author writes history rather 
than ethnohistory. He emphasizes military campaigns and administrative history. 
does not attempt to get at the Indian point of view (although he shows a generalized 
indigenista outlook), and is confused by variant spellings of Indian personal, place, and 
band names. The book is not up to the level of others in the same series. A modern 
history of the Seminole unfortunately remains to be written. 


Limnologic Studies in Middle America. Eowarp S. DEEVEY, JR. (With a chapter on 
Aztec Limnology.) (Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and Sciences.) 
(Vol. 39.) New Haven: Yale University Press, 1957. pp. 213-328, figures, 4 plates, 
tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by ARDEN R. KING, Fulane University 


Approximately one-third of this work is devoted to the knowledge of lake utiliza- 
tion possessed by the Aztecs and the attempt to determine the place of limnology in 
Middle American history. It is important that an expert in another field brings his 
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knowledge and methods to bear upon problems which have been dealt with unsatis- 
jactorily by historians and ethnographers. As Deevey notes, the documentary data 
from the time of the Conquest and directly thereafter leave much to be desired. 
Deevey’s treatment of these sources seems to indicate that the Aztecs placed great 
value on their lacustrine resources, and that they conducted a successful exploitation 
of their lake environment. However, a careful survey of the 16th century documents 
and the later writings on this aspect of Aztec culture enabled the author to expose 
the confusion which has existed concerning the exact methods of lake product utiliza- 
tion. It is here that Deevey’s work has its greatest value for Middle Americanists. 

Some examples are: It is clearly shown that axaydcatl was the eggs of a corixid 
water bug combined with the eggs of three other water insects (which of the four was 
the most important is not known) to make ahuautli cake. Deevey also demonstrates 
that Orozco y Berra contused cuculin with axaydcatl. Cuculin and iscauitli are the pupal 
and larval stages of a salt fly which were collected and eaten in cake form by the 
\ztecs. Also, although not as certainly identified, another food source, tecuitlatl, is 
shown to be algal. 

Deevey examines many other forms of food resources available to the Aztecs, but 
of more interest is the short but valuable discussion of the limnologic and soil chemistry 
and the hydrographic knowledge of the Aztecs. Suffice it to say that Aztec knowledge 
of the former appears to have been at least as great as that in ceramics and metallurgy. 
Aztec limnology leads Deevey into the search for Tula and Aztlan. In a convincing 
manner, at least to the reviewer, it is shown that the Tula of the Aztecs can be identi- 
fied only with some location which has an artificial lake or with a place which has 
tules. Further, the author concludes that limnologic knowledge and the codices do not 
help identify Aztlan or the origin of the Aztecs. 

Deevey also considers other lakes in Michoacan, Guatemala, and Salvador, and 
makes important suggestions regarding what limnologic history and characteristics 
and culture history can mutually accomplish in this area. But more important is his 
demonstration of the importance of the role of specialists in certain aspects of Middle 
American culture history. Deevey clearly expresses this after his discussion of salt 


extraction by the Aztecs: “.... the scientific knowledge of non-Western peoples 


exceeds in some respects that of the historians and ethnographers who study them.” 

Die Hieroglyphen der Maya-Handschriften. GUNTER ZIMMERMANN. (Universitat Ham- 
burg, Abhandlungen aus dem Gebiet der Auslandskunde, Band 62-Reihe B (Vélker- 
kunde, Kulturgeschichte und Sprachen Band 34.) Hamburg: Cram, De Gruyter & 
Co., 1956. 174 pp., 8 tables DM 28. 


Reviewed by LINTON SATTERTHWAITE, JR., University of Pennsylvania Museum 


Chronology in the pre-conquest Maya texts can usually be ‘“‘deciphered” with 
assurance, but over the years many attempts to read the nonchronologic portions have 
been failures. Listing a few noteworthy fairly recent attacks on them, by author and 
Year only, shows that hope has not been given up: Beyer 1930, 1934, 1936; Gates 1931; 
Whorf 1933, 1935, 1942; Thompson 1943, 1944, 1950; Knorosov 1955a (in Russian) 
and 1955b (in Russian and Spanish). However, apart from chronology, the area of 
agreement is still small; the area of admitted ignorance or conflicting interpretations 
is large. Zimmermann’s present contribution, though it does not cover the carved 
monuments, is a valuable research tool in such a situation. 

It seems clear that definitive progress will be bit-by-bit, and will require many 
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demonstrations that meanings or sets of meanings for particular signs make sense 
wherever they occur, on monuments or in the codices. With upwards of 300 clearly 
different signs, one obviously needs a standard numerical system of sign-designation 
to replace or supplement names which are often fanciful or dubious. 

Zimmermann provides us with such a system, so simply and flexibly conceived 
that, if told that Dresden p. 72c/D shows Glyph 1340:80 followed by Glyph 1341- 
1339:62, we can very quickly draw the five signs involved. The numbers are, in effect 
figure numbers in his plates 1-5. The connective signs (: and —) tell us how to arrange 
these signs to form the two glyphs, and which are main signs and which are smaller 
affixes. Thompson (1950:271) uses thirteen words to describe them, including his own 
translation of one of the individual signs, and without making it certain that not one, 
but two glyphs are involved. Knorosov (1955b: Table III, 5) draws them. 

One hopes the system will be generally used and become standard. It should 
replace Gates’ Outline Dictionary, which was designed for the same purpose but has 
been little used because of various faults. A prime virtue of the new system is that 
blocks of numbers are allotted to affixes and three easily recognized classes of main 
signs. This facilitates quick location of drawings corresponding to numbers (or vice- 
versa), and allows for future numeration of those main signs of the monuments which 
are not present in the codices. The allowance for affixes (1-99) is unfortunately too 
little. A special series of numbers for monument-but-not-codex affixes will be necessary, 
as noted by Thompson in an otherwise laudatory review of an earlier edition of the 
basic scheme (Kurze-Formen-und Begriffssystematik der Hieroglyphen der Maya 
handschriften, Hamburg, 1953). 

The present work adds a 20-page introduction and an appendix which reflect 
profound knowledge of the sources and thoughtful original analysis, together with 
120 pages of an invaluable Vorkommennachweis. 

The latter takes up each numbered sign in order, and in number-form lists all its 
occurrences in the codices, alone or as parts of given combinations. If main signs are 
involved, drawings of the combinations forming the complete glyph are usually given. 
Here, if we wish, we can find page references to all the occurrences of the already-men 
tioned Glyph 1340:80, being interested, perhaps, because Thompson reads it phoneti 
cally as tun (1340) and il (80) while Knorosov reads one syllable, tum. Here we turn for 
notes such as that Glyph 1340 is the fun sign when used chronologically, that it appears 
in the name-glyph of God N, and so forth. 

The work is intended for specialists, but may well be useful to anyone seeking to 
follow his reasoning on the level of specific translations; certainly, it should be widely 
distributed in libraries. 


Affable Savages: An Anthropologist Among the Urubu Indians of Brazil. FRANcIs 
Huxtey. New York: The Viking Press, 1957. 282 pp., glossary, map, Kinship Chart, 
13 Photos. $4.75. 


Reviewed by ALLAN R. HOLMBERG, Cornell University 


This work is largely an anecdotal, although very well written, record of two trips 
to a Tupi-speaking tribe of Northeastern Brazil among whom the author spent more 
than six months in 1951 and 1953. Lacking neither data nor personal experiences, and 
loaded with intimate details of native life, the book is a joy to read by comparison with 
the average traditional ethnography. Part of the reason for this may be the nature ol! 
the subjects themselves— formerly they were a warlike and cannibal group—but it is 
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due no less to the observational, interpretive, and literary skills of the author. Particu- 
larly for this reviewer, who has spent long months with a Tupi people of a similar type, 
the reading of this record was an experience enthusiastically and sympathetically 
shared. 

This book has no single thesis nor did the author go to the Urubu (the Tupi word 
for vulture) with any particular problem in mind. The avowed purpose of the volume 
is to set down a personal record of some of the findings in an attempt to discover what 
makes the Urubu tick. Thus, A ffable Savages is not simply a descriptive account of 
Urubu culture—although it contains a surprising amount of data useful for comparative 
purposes—but it is an attempt to provide a phenomenological interpretation of that 
culture. In this respect Huxley has done well both as participant and observer; his 
ability to empathize with the Urubu and yet functionally to analyze many of their 
patterns of cultural behavior leads to an impressively fresh and convincing document. 

Huxley finds the Urubu a curious mixture of both “‘soft’’ and “hard.’’ On the one 
hand, they are tolerant and kind; on the other, aggressive and mean—a contrast which 
may be explained in part by the nature of their jungle environment. In fact, the entire 
culture is characterized by a kind of duality of “licence and principle,”’ a notion on 
which the author brings considerable data to bear. 

As with many peoples of the jungle type, major concerns of the Urubu center around 
the basic necessities of life. Food is evidently not a great problem. Agriculture supplies 
a secure subsistence and hunting is apparently not bad. Great attention—gossip, 
humor, quarreling—is centered on the practice of sex, which among the Urubu “‘is not an 
an event, like death, but an activity that goes on all the time”’ (p. 129). In this respect 
the Urubu compare favorably with other groups known to the reviewer in the Amazon 
Valley. 

Perhaps more than in most works, patterns of sexual behavior are given impressive 
coverage, but not to the neglect of puberty rites, kinship, sickness and death, mythology, 
religion, cannibalism, and so forth—all of which are treated in functional perspective, 
as is the relationship of the Urubu to the Brazilians, and all in a very personal and un- 
derstanding way. A dozen or more books like this dealing with little-known tribes of 
the Amazon would be a most welcome addition to the anthropological literature. 


Tribal Map of Negro Africa: Map N and Tribal Key. C. Bruce HuntTeER. (Man and 
Nature Publications.) New York: The American Museum of Natural History, 
1956. 61 pp., map. n.p. 


Reviewed by WiLi1AM R. Bascom, University of California, Berkeley 


This publication consists of a 28X34 inch map on which 1016 “tribes” of Africa 
south of the Sahara are located by number, and a key in which “tribal names” are 
listed in numerical and alphabetical order, with references to the number-letter grid 
system on the map and to the bibliographic sources. Included in this series are Nguni 
(763) and Akan (34), which are groupings of related “‘tribes’’; Tshi (929), the language 
of the Akan peoples; Poro (826), a society widely distributed in Liberia and Sierra 
Leone; and names of some towns (e.g. Kaduna) and rivers (e.g. Limpopo), which are 
listed “‘because some tribes of tribal areas are given by reference to place names.” 
These are all located on the map by number, indistinguishably from the “tribes,” 
which detracts from its usefulness. 

Anyone who has attempted to explore the complexities of ethnic subgroups and 
variants on their names will appreciate the task that Hunter has undertaken, but his 
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treatment of Ganda (406) and Baganda (99), Chaga (318) and Wachagga (963), Luba 
(607) and Baluba (149), Unyainwesi (943) and Wanyamwezi (977), Bemba (253) and 
Babemba (76), Venda (957) and Bavenda (242), Pedi (817) and Bapidi (200), Pondo 
824) and Mpondo (720), Kamba (493) and Akamba (33) and Wakamba (970), Peul 
(819, 820) and Foula (391) and Fulani (393), or Ffons (380) and Fo (390) and Fan 
(383) and Dahomey (330) suggests that he has not mastered some of the elementary 
problems. 

In large part this work is based on the Ethnographic Survey of Africa series of the 
International African Institute, and other surveys such as Schapera’s of the Khoisan 
peoples, Maes’ and Boone’s of the Belgian Congo, and Meek’s of northern Nigeria. 
The author warns that “The Tribal Map of Negro Africa can only give the approxi- 
mate location of tribes,” but with these sources to draw upon there is little excuse for 
the frequent mislocations. The Kpelle (545) are shown north of Liberia in French 
Guinea, the Baoule (197) in Ghana, and the Babuende (83) both near Brazzaville and 
in southern Portuguese East Africa. The Hausa (446) of northern Nigeria are placed 
near the Benue River, the Nupe (784) south of the city of Ogbomosho (800), rather 
than north of the Niger River in the area where Kaduna (486) is shown, and the Ibo 

$61) are placed north of the Igarra (464). 

Nzangi (795) appears in southern Nigeria where Ibadan or Abeokuta are situated, 
while Abeokuta (8) does not appear (fortunately) in the grid section near the mouth of 
the Congo to which one is referred (J-7). Ijebu (467), Yoruba (1011), and Egba (375) 
appear only in Dahomey or French Togo, rather than Nigeria, whereas the Mahi (634) 
and Gu (434) have been transposed to Nigeria from Dahomey, where they are located 
in the source cited. 

Kotonou (539) in southeastern Dahomey, is placed halfway up the western Da- 
homey boundary. Just below it are the Kagoro (487), correctly located in the source 
cited as north of Bamako (164), which belongs on the Niger, with the Bambara (156) 
mainly south of the river. From this region again, the Bobo-Fing (272), Bobo-Ouele 
(273), Dogon (363) and the city of Djenne (361) have been transposed from the region 
north of Bobo-Dioulasso to that north of Ghana, and the Dioulla (360) to northern 
Nigeria. 

With fewer errors of this kind, this might have been a very useful contribution. It 
is unfortunate that they were not eliminated by careful proofing before publication. 


Efik Traders of Old Calabar. DARYLL Forve (Ed.). (International African Institute.) 
New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. xii, 166 pp., 3 tables, 1 map $2.60, 


Reviewed by Davip W. Ames, University of Wisconsin 


This book contains a portion of the diary of Antera Duke, a powerful Efik slave 
trader who lived in Old Calabar on the Cross River estuary in Nigeria during the 18th 
century. The diary, which runs from 1785 to 1788, is reprinted in both its original pid- 
gin English and in a modern English version. D. Simmons, who has done field work 
among the Efik, has annotated the diary and written an ethnographic background, and 
shows considerable linguistic skill in interpreting obscure references in the diary. 

The entries are usually brief, though they often give us a lively view of the con- 
temporary scene. Aside from many notations on Duke’s slave trading activities, the 
reader is struck by constant references to the political power of the Egbo secret society, 
of which the author and other wealthy traders were the dominant members. It is thus 
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fitting that the book concludes with an essay on the political organization of Old 
Calabar by G. I. Jones, which clearly shows that the Egbo society was the heart of that 
organization. The rule of the Egbo society was remarkable when one considers that 
Old Calabar was made up of several distinct communities, none of which was mani- 
festly dominant, and that there was constant competition and conflict between the lead- 
ing trading families. Jones shows how the Efik traders had a vested interest in maintain- 
ing the power of the Egbo society. 

Jones’ essay also contains an interesting description of the ‘Blood Men”? movement 
(named for an oath taken by initiates), which was started by the slaves of Old Calabar 
to protect themselves from the excesses of some of the wealthy freeborn class. Some 
freeborn were also said to have joined the movement to further their own ends. Slaves 
heads were often lopped off with little or no justification, and when the chiefs of maxi- 
mal lineages died, many of their slaves as well as their wives and slave concubines were 
sacrificed; Antera Duke makes several references to slaves being killed in this way. 
Aiter the formation of the ‘“‘Blood Men”? movement, the slaves, who far outnumbered 
the freeborn, rushed into town upon the death of a maximal lineage head and success- 
fully prevented his slaves from being sacrificed. However, the “Blood Men’ 
contest the authority of Egbo in other matters. 


did not 


This book should be of interest to students of acculturation and of African history. 
It contains much evidence of how the indigenous socioeconomic organization of the 
Efik was altered by the impact of the slave trade. 


Contribuicdo Para o Estudo Psicologico dos Indtgenas do Ultramar Portugués. ALFREDO 
ATHAYDE. (Estudos De Antropologia, Anais, Vol. VIII, Tomo III.) Lisboa: Junta 
Das Missdes Geograficas E De Investigagoes Do Ultramar, 1953. 85 pp., tables. n.p 


Reviewed by JEAN CoMHAIRE, Seton Hall University 


Psychologists with a Latin cultural background are currently conducting research 
among tribes little known to Anglo-Saxon anthropologists. This applies not only to 
Portuguese, but also to French and Belgian scholars in Africa, and to Haitians in their 
own country. The idea is potentially beneficial to all, so the reviewer undertook the 
reading of this, after several other Portuguese studies, with great sympathy. 

The present inquiry consisted of administering tests to 205 native residents of 
Portuguese Guinea, very unevenly distributed among seven tribes and subtribes. The 
results of a similar inquiry among 50 natives of Angola are also included. So far as can 
be ascertained, all were male adults of a very low economic status. It should be noted 
that a problem raised by such investigations is that publication costs preclude a satis- 
factory presentation of all data relating to the subjects of the inquiry, as well as to the 
tests themselves. 

Little is said on the cultural background of the various tribes, but mention is made 
of a sixteenth-century soldier who described the Fulas and the Bijagos as indomitable 
warriors, and all others around as attractive and peaceful people. The Binet tests 
actually gave a poor idea of the capacity of the Fulas and Bijagos as workers in Euro- 
pean employment, but one may wonder to what extent the contemporary psychologist 
worked under the influence of the wild generalizations of other days. 

There is something pathetic about the way such studies are expected to be short 
cuts to a full understanding of native life in countries where training facilities and re- 
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search funds are lacking, and where anthropologists cannot stay in the field long 
enough to gain a full comprehension of all factors in the case. 


Chisungu: A Girl’s Initiation Ceremony Among the Bemba of Northern Rhodesia. AUDREY 
I. RicHarps. New York: Grove Press, Inc., 1957. 224 pp., appendices, frontispiece 
18 figures, 16 illustrations. $6.50. 


Reviewed by HORTENSE POWDERMAKER, Queens College 


Richards had the good fortune to witness the chisungu or female initiation ceremony 
during her first field work among the Bemba in 1931. The book is a detailed description, 
analysis, and interpretation of the rites in relation to their cultural setting and in the 
conceptual terms of pertinent theories. Two valuable appendices give the distribution 
of the chisungu ceremonies in central Africa, and the texts, translations, and interpre- 
tations of the songs. 

The twenty-three day ceremony is described in detail, to provide the first full ac- 
count of nubility rites for this area. It includes the feeling-tone of the actors, unfortu- 
nately omitted in so many accounts of rituals in primitive societies, and comments and 
interpretations made by them during the ceremony. The completeness of the descrip- 
tion increases its usefulness for comparative studies of different cultural groups in this 
and other areas, for the psychologist interested in symbolic behavior, and for the lin- 
guist interested in the ritual use of language. 

Richards questions the circular nature of the explanation of ritual advanced by 
Durkheim and Radcliffe-Brown—that group experiences at a ceremony intensify loyalty 
and the ceremony exists because the group has such strong feelings and insists on hold- 
ing one. But a circular explanation in terms of mutual reinforcements may be very use- 
ful. However, we think Richards’ broader frame of reference, which gives multiple 
explanations and includes not only society but also groups within it and individuals, 
is far more significant for understanding the many-sided nature of all symbolic behavior. 

The expressed purposes of the chisungu are concerned with the girl’s assumption of 
a new role through marriage and womanhood. There are symbolic acts of separation 
and of rejoining the community, which occur in other Bemba rituals to mark a change 
in social role. ‘An element of test, or actually of ordeal, in the magic sense of the word”’ 
reflects the anxiety of parents and relatives as to whether the girl is really grown up and 
fit to assume her new role. There are rites to remove the girl’s fear of blood and of the 
dangers of sex and fire, all associated with the onset of puberty. The magic influence of 
sex, blood, and fire are thought to be highly dangerous when brought into wrongful con- 
tact with each other. The Bemba have an extremely complex belief in the association 
between chieftainship, fire, sex, and power to influence the fertility of land and of 
people. The much desired fertility is produced by conduct pleasing to the ancestors and 
to relatives, by the blessings of those in authority, and by carrying out the proper 
rituals. 

As Richards points out, many anthropologists have described initiation rites as the 
“only formal education” received by a child, and most accounts of girls’ puberty rites 
in this area say, ‘the girls are then given instruction in sex and motherhood.”’ Bemba 
women say that they are teaching (wkufundu) the girls, and the same term is used today 
for European school teaching, which may account for the confusion. As far as Rich- 
ards could ascertain, no direct instruction took place; there would have been very little 
time for it, and the situation was not conducive to it. The girls sat in the corner of the 
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initiation hut and were often told not to watch what was going on, and part of the time 
their heads were wrapped in thick blankets. The Bemba girls needed no instruction, 
in the European sense of the term, in the nature of sexual intercourse, in how to bear 
and bring up children, in how to cook and to garden, or in the other “things of woman- 
hood” and “things of the garden.’’ What the girls learned were secret terms, known 
only to initiated women, and the chisungu songs, some of which have a secret meaning 
apart from the overt one. They also learned the socially approved attitudes toward 
their new duties as wife and mother, namely, acceptance of a new sense of responsibil- 
ity. 

The author makes use of the songs, the pottery, and other symbolic emblems asso- 
ciated with the ceremony in her interpretations. This purely feminine rite is linked 
with the other important tribal ceremonies surrounding chieftainship and the use of 
land. Underlying all the ceremonies is the “dogma which links authority with the exer- 
cise of supernatural power based on access to ancestral spirits by those who have cor- 
rectly handled sex and fire.’’ Those in authority must have ceremonial intercourse with 
head wives, and light a new fire on ritual occasions. 

Richards makes a number of interesting hypotheses correlating the chisungu with 
the social structure and values of the tribe. One hypothesis correlates the emphasis 
placed on girls’ fertility rites with matrilineal descent. Since the girl’s children belong to 
her family, it is their gain if she produces children. Other hypotheses are: matriliny 
characterized by absence of marriage payments and an instability of marriage is cor- 
related with anxieties and taboos centering around the beginning of married life; matri- 
liny combined with uxorilocal marriage is correlated with the initial inferiority of the 
young husband and the compensating honors given him in the girls’ initiation rites and 
in the marriage rites; emphasis on the family rather than the lineage in the chisungu is 
correlated with the fact that the clan and lineage in this society do not function politi- 
cally as corporate groups except in the case of royal dynasty. 

The function of the chisungu in relation to unconscious tensions and conflicts is 
touched upon. Richards notes the universality of many symbols (such as the serpent 
and the mimetic representations of journeys through dark and difficult places to reach 
safety) and the multiple meanings—some standardized and some highly individual— 
which are given to the symbolic objects. She indicates how a long, complex ritual such as 
the chisungu, “inevitably represents a cluster of ideas, understood, half-understood or 
merely felt.”” She makes an interesting but very tentative suggestion about a possible 
“connection between the lack of open hostility between the sexes and an unconscious 
feeling of guilt at robbing the man of his children, expressed in fears on the part of the 
women that the men will leave them, and on the part of the men that their wives will 
not respect them unless taught to do so by the chisungu.”’ Richards’ hypotheses and 
suggestions, some of which she labels “guesses,” are fruitful leads for others to follow up 
in similar societies. 

The book is in memoriam to the late Bronislaw Malinowski, and Richards carries 
on and extends his tradition for brilliant field work, intimate knowledge of the people, 
detailed and logical analysis, and interpretations based on sociological and psycho- 
logical assumptions about society, groups, and individuals. The author’s sophisticated 
approach to the variety of purposes served by ritual is in sharp contrast to the rather 
simplified approach to the study of rites of passage as a means of creating or represent- 
ing group ties, which has been popular since the days of Van Gennep. It is our guess 
that Richards’ book will become a classic for the study of initiation rites. 
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Russian Federated Socialist Republic. THomas Firzstmmons (Ed.) et al. (Vols. I and 
II.) New Haven: Human Relations Area Files, 1957. (Vol. I, xii, 310 pp., 9 figures, 
19 tables.) (Vol. IT, vi, pp. 311-681, 13 figures, glossary, index, 23 tables.) n.p. 


Reviewed by LAWRENCE KRADER, Washington, D. C 


This two-volume work is the fifth of a series of country handbooks produced by the 
Human Relations Area Files. It is a work of reference, an aid to study and teaching, 
and its conscious task has been to sum up what is known rather than to develop new 
theories or approaches. The area treated is a political unit—the largest single compo- 
nent of the Soviet Union, containing three-quarters of its area and over half its popula- 
tion. In fact, consideration of the entirety of the Soviet Union and of its major com- 
ponent is indivisible; the handbook has covered the RSFSR in detail, and has sought 
formulations which are applicable to the USSR as a whole. The magnitude of the prob- 
lem of presenting the masses of relevant data, and presenting them in readable form, 
is enormous. The editors and the HRAF have achieved a remarkable degree of success 
in judgment and style. 

The study was put together by an interdisciplinary research group composed of 
people trained in anthropology, economics, international relations, political science, 
and social psychology. The problem which had to be solved was largely a methodolog- 
ical one: maintenance of a balance between the general view of the subject and the dis- 
ciplinary specialty. The result has been a cooperative effort reflecting the perspective 
of the whole rather than the cumulation of views of single disciplines. 

The handbook is composed of twenty-four chapters. Of these, four are introductory: 
general characteristics, historical setting, geography and population, and ethnic groups. 
Then follow four chapters on law, government, and politics. There are two chapters on 
communications and opinion research: diffusion and control of information, and effect 
of national attitudes on domestic and foreign policy. There are seven chapters on 
various economic topics. Public health. social organization, the family, education, 
artistic and intellectual achievement, religion, and social values are the subjects of the 
last seven chapters. 

One mark of the interdisciplinary character of the effort is the relationship main 
tained between the different chapters. Thus, political considerations are woven into the 
economic coverage where relevant, economic considerations appear where relevant to 
the history, and so forth. Historical treatment is limited under its own rubric, but the 
history, particularly the most recent history, of a topic appears as an introduction to 
the various chapters devoted to that topic. 

There is little to cavil at in this arrangement. The work is illustrated with cartoons 
from Soviet publications, and has a smooth style. The only major criticism I can ad- 
vance is one of which the editors are already cognizant: the choice of topics, their rela- 
tive weight, and their sequence have been made to conform to the format of the Coun- 
try Survey Series as a whole. It is suggested that in the future the format be varied to 
reflect the particularity of the country under examination. It is my understanding that 
a survey of the entire USSR is in preparation under the same auspices, so perhaps the 
question of format can be reviewed. 

Since the survey was prepared, the amount of information on virtually every aspect 
of the Soviet Union has increased tremendously. Soviet publications have multiplied 
and their information content has improved. In addition, scores of visitors have re- 
ported their impressions and conversations, and these too should be reflected in future 


survey works. 
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The work under review is a well-balanced, factual, and eminently readable pres- 
entation of a topic which was exceedingly difficult at the time of its preparation. It is 
a useful teaching aid, and a springboard for further work by government or other per- 
sonnel concerned with the USSR. Certainly, nothing like it in scope has appeared to 


date. 


Bibliography of Southwestern Asia. (Volumes I, II, HI, IV.) Henry Frevp. Coral 
Gables: University of Miami Press, 1953-57. (Vol. I, xvi, 106 pp.) (Vol. II, xviii, 
126 pp.) (Vol. III, xxviii, 230 pp.) (Vol. IV. xvi, 464 pp.) n-p. 


Reviewed by WittiAM D. ScuorGeEr, University of Michigan 


These volumes, completed ‘‘as a single unit for research”? with the publication of 
the fourth part this year, represent many hours of cumulative activity. By the author’s 
own count, they contain a total of 24,570 titles: 2,827 in Botany, 6,778 in Zoology, and 
14,965 in ““Anthropogeography.” The last category is the one that concerns us here, as 
it is defined as including Anthropology (which in turn is defined as subsuming, among 
other things, sociology), as well as Archaeology, Geology and Paleontology, Agricul- 
ture, Astronomy, Cartography, Meteorology, Medicine, Art (ancient), Drama, Liter- 
ature, Music, and Poetry (all capitalization the author’s own). The inclusions are listed 
to give some idea of the varied contents of this heading; the reviewer does not have 
space to go into the question of the bases for their selection. 

Whereas Zoology, with half the number of titles, enjoys seven subdivisions, ‘‘An- 
thropogeography” has none. The titles are listed alphabetically by author in each 
volume. In the introductions to the third and fourth volumes it is stated that “it ap- 
peared desirable to divide this section into subheadings for the convenience of the 
reader.”” Regrettably, “the overlapping of subjects, however, rendered this inadvis- 
able.”” And the whole matter is cheerfully dismissed with the observation that, “the 
specialist seeking reference to a particular subject can easily check the pertinent titles.” 
The utility of a bibliography ‘‘for research” is determined by the efficiency with which 
it permits the scholar to discover the literature on the topic of his present concern. If 
he were to know the titles, he would not need a bibliography. In the present instance, a 
search for the literature on any subject would involve reading the entire 14,965 listings. 
And a random glance (items 1263-1269, Vol. 4) illustrates the matter by providing, in 
sequence, works on Cambyses and Darius, Indian culture, child training in the time of 
the Prophet Mohammed, an artistic musical revival (presumably in Lebanon), early 
Christianity in South Arabia, sulphur and mineral springs in Egypt, and deposits in 
the Nile Valley and Delta. 

The reviewer made a few random checks of the contents of the listings and dis- 
covered, for example, that the article by S. I. Bruk, “Ethnic composition of the coun- 
tries of Southwestern Asia,” which appeared in Sovietskaia Etnografiia, No. 2, 1955, is 
listed as appearing in No. 1 of that year. This sort of thing is unsettling, if minor. And 
the basis for inclusion and omission follows no decipherable pattern. Gertrude Bell’s 
Letters is included, but not her Syria; the Desert and the Sown. E. G. Browne’s A Year 
Among the Persians is included, but Sir G. S. Robertson’s priceless The Kafirs of the 
Hiindu Kush is omitted, nor, among more recent works, can one find A. Gronnot’s 
Land System in Palestine, although a later and lesser work of his is listed. 

Introductory statements refer the user to other bibliographies, but there is no ex- 
plicit statement as to duplication or supplementation. This is not an inclusive survey 
ol the “anthropogeographic”’ literature on the area nor is it a selective bibliography 
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drawn up in accordance with any specific pedagogic or research criteria. In the final 
analysis, these volumes commend themselves only as a sort of finder list in which the 
advanced specialist may make useful discoveries. 


The Interpretation of Dreams in the Ancient Near East. A. LEO OpPpENHEIM. (Transac- 
tions of the American Philosophical Society, Vol. 46, Part 3.) Philadelphia: Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, 1956. pp. 179-373, appendices, illustrations. $2.50. 


Reviewed by ROBERT N. Rapoport, Harvard University 


This is a piece of philoiogical analysis that appears to a nonphilologist to be an 
exemplary job of scholarship. The special interest it holds for social anthropologists is 
in its content. The author began this work on dreams in the Ancient Near East with the 
intention of preparing an introduction to a technical text on the Assyrian Dream Book 

a collection of cuneiform fragments. In following through the background of related 
dream materials in the Ancient Near East, he accumulated such a wealth of data and 
ideas that he decided to reverse figure and field. The result is an excellent first section 
on dreams and their interpretations in that part of the world, followed by a second 
somewhat less detailed presentation of the dream book itself. This is a happy circum- 
stance for anthropologists, for it not only adds significantly to the store of ethnographic 
materials on this aspect of culture, but it also provides a channel for seeing the Assyriol- 
ogist at work with cuneiform texts, a fascinating blend of meticulous collection of de- 
tails and imaginative interpolation akin to literary criticism. 

Dreams in the Ancient Near East are roughly classified according to three ‘‘planes’’: 

revelations of the deity, reflections of the dreamer’s state of mind or health, and 
mantic dreams, The author has accumulated specimens of each of these types and dis- 
cusses them in the light of other scholarly studies. On the whole, he confines his analysis 
to solid sociological points for which there is a great deal of linguistic and other sup- 
port. While he indicates certain obvious parallels between the interpretation of dreams 
in ancient days—particularly the second group of ‘‘symbolic’’ dreams—and modern 
psychoanalytical methods, he is cautious about carrying his own discussions too far 
afield in this direction. His diffidence, however, is not due to lack of awareness of the 
issues involved. On the contrary, he is obviously sophisticated in the use of psycho- 
analytic ideas, but more than usually appreciative of the thorny problems of the ap- 
plication of these ideas to alien populations, long since dead, using stylized and frag- 
mentary media; he prefers to confine himself to the careful presentation of relevant 
materials so that those less conservative than he can speculate for themselves. 


A Handbook of Virasaivism. S. C. NANpIMATH. Dharwar, South India: Lingayat Edu- 
cation Association, 1953 (Second Edition). xv, 269 pp. $1.75. 


Reviewed by Witt1AM McCormack, Deccan College, Poona, India 


This book is a ‘“‘handbook”’ for students of Indian religions and culture history, but 
it will also interest readers who are looking for an objective and reliable inside view of 
the religious system of a peasant society. The Virasaiva sect constitutes the majority 
of the Kannada-speaking class of peasants and traders, Virasaivas forming something 
more than 20 percent of the approximately nineteen million speakers of this Dravidian 
language. They are thus one of the largest of the groups in India which has a distinctive 

* “bhakti” religion. Their philosophy of devotion to a single God, Siva, whom the Vira- 
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saivas link with the driving force of the universe, and the significance of Virasaiva life 
cycle rites for the symbolic expression of this religious conception, have been unusually 
difficult for non-Virasaivas to grasp. One reason for the failure of outsiders to under- 
stand this religion may be that the important literature of the sect was written in the 
Kannada language rather than in Sanskrit, the traditional medium for religious thought 
in India. 

The sketches which non-Virasaivas have written about the religious system of this 
sect appear to have been based on Sanskrit books of Virasaiva authorship, but are 
cither translations of the Kannada treatises or somewhat divergent works and outside 
the main stream of Virasaiva thinking. Such sketches appear to Virasaivas to blur the 
main points of their religious system beyond recognition. A wrong turn was taken at 
the beginning, when it was assumed that Sanskrit was the significant medium for the 
communication of Virasaiva religious thought. As a Virasaiva, Nandimath leads his 
readers to the Kannada sources of the religion and interprets then genuinely, so that 
his opinions in this book have been accepted as authoritative by the Virasaivas. How- 
ever, Nandimath’s viewpoint is not due either to unfamiliarity with the Sanskrit lan- 
guage or to hostility toward it, for he is Professor of Sanskrit and Sanskrit literature. 

Nandimath opens this discussion, which was his Ph.D. thesis at London University, 
with a general critique of the theories on the origin of the sect. He comments on the 
Virasaivas’ traditions about the origin of their religion and on the learned speculations 
about Virasaiva origins. Chapter Two summarizes what is known about the lives of 
twenty-six of the most important Virasaiva authors, whose writings in Kannada form 
the basis of the religious system. This discussion is supplemented by an appendix, in 
which the contributions of sixty-seven minor Virasaiva writers are summarized. The 
symbolism of the religion is explained in the third chapter, and following this the re- 
ligious symbols are shown as they affect the life of the individual in three life-cycle rites 

the initiation ceremony, which is open to both men and women, marriage, and the 
funeral ceremony. The remaining eight chapters summarize the main points in the sect’s 
philosophy of Siva worship. He also explains the custom of wearing a linga, which is 
regarded as a visible embodiment of Siva. This custom has given the name Lingayats 
to members of the Virasaiva sect, and the linga is worn by men, women, and children. 
rhe discussion of Lingayats’ conceptions about the relationship of God to man appears 
to be a particularly authoritative section. 

This book lacks a theory, since it was written by an Orientalist and a Professor of 
Sanskrit rather than by the conventional social scientist. Nandimath’s look at the reli- 
gion remains an inside view, though he has contributed greatly by making it an ob- 
jective one. There is much critical historical and textual interpretation, which may 
clear the way for appraisals of the social and individual functions of the religion. But 
it has not occurred to the author that Virasaivism can be described as other than a time- 
less interconnected system of religious concepts, and that it might bend and sway with 
the needs of society and of individuals. Nandimath comes closest to sociological inter- 
pretation in his description of the function of popular Virasaiva literature. He says of 
these books, which have been transmitted both as oral and as written literature, that 

p. 20) they are “chiefly meant to convey to the common people soul-stirring ideas in 
a style most simple, terse, and convincing. They are in prose, but their word-magic and 
cadence lift them to the level of poetry. ... The primary aim of the writers .. . is 
apparently, not to propound a religious or philosophical system, but to show to the 
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people the existing social and religious evils. .. . 
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The Disintegrating Village. (A Socio-Economic Survey conducted by the University 
of Ceylon.) (Part 1). Colombo: The Ceylon University Press Board, 1957. x, 83 pp., 


diagrams, tables, n.p. 
Reviewed by BryYcE RYAN, University of Miami 


This report on peasant agriculture in Ceylon is based upon a collaborative survey 
of nine villages in Ceylon’s Kandyan highlands. N. K. Sarkar and S. J. Tambiah are 
the authors of the monograph, which deals largely with land problems and is to be fol- 
lowed by a second part on rural employment. Although the work is based upon survey 
and statistical methods, survey design and analysis have been integrated with historical 
and ethnological understandings. Conducted in spare time, limited by finances and 
statistical facilities, this report is nonetheless a significant contribution to the economics 
of peasant agriculture and more explicitly a start toward diagnosis of the sickness of 
peasant agriculture in Ceylon. 

Seven chapters analyze the villages in regard to land extent and tenure, factors in 
production, income and occupation, mortgaging, optimum size of holdings, and frag 
mentation of holdings. The precise economic significance of some well known intricacies 
of Kandyan law are demonstrated systematically for the first time. Many of the condi- 
tions analyzed arise from the impact of plantations, rapid population growth, and urban 
economy upon traditionally based legal and social structures. While the work is no 
doubt aimed at development of a groundwork for rational agricultural policy in Ceylon, 
it is a small but valuable contribution to the literature on cultural change and on the 
problems of ‘“‘underdeveloped” regions in general. Here is the first sophisticated appli 
cation of a microscope to this ailing sector of the Ceylon economy. It is a modest step 
toward understanding the pathologies of village agriculture in Ceylon, but well worth 
the attention of social scientists concerned with underdeveloped and mixed economies 


in this and other parts of the world. 


Science and Civilization in China. JOSEPH NEEDHAM. (Vol. 2, History of Scientific 
Thought.) Cambridge: Cambridge University Press, 1956. xv, 696 pp., 13 illustra 
tions, 12 tables. $14.50. 


Reviewed by KARL A. WITTFOGEL, University of Washington 


Joseph Needham, a British embryologist who learned Chinese and traveled widely 
in China, has undertaken a comprehensive study of science in China. His work, of 
which two volumes have appeared so far, purports to inspect Chinese science in par 
ticular, but also ‘‘the scientific contribution of Asia,”’ and it aims at doing this in the 
context of Chinese and Asian civilizations. In fact, Needham considers the basic rela 
tion between science and civilization (or society) in China as indicative of this relation 
in Asia generally. ‘*‘What were the inhibiting factors in Chinese civilization which pre 
vented a rise of modern science in Asia,” analogous to that in post-medieval Europe? 
(italics mine). Apparently ‘European criteria” do not suit well ‘the Asian systems of 
society.”’ This makes a comparative approach all the more imperative. Needham wants 
his work to be viewed as part of “the general history of civilization, and especially the 
comparative development of Asia and Europe”’ (italics mine). 

The first two volumes are intended to be an introduction to a discussion of the 
various branches of natural science. Giving a geographical and historical account 
and a survey of relevant Chinese thought, they provide a perfect testing ground for the 
contextual and comparative methods that Needham wants to apply. It must be said, 
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however, that in both respects his presentation falls far short of his objective. He is 
unsuccessful in explaining the “‘development of Asia and Europe”’ because he does not 
* and, as one outstanding exemplar, Chinese 
society. Failing in this, he also fails in his central endeavor. He cannot clearly and con- 
sistently correlate specific features of Chinese ecology, history, and thought with the 
specific character of Chinese society. 

Needham speaks admiringly of Chi Chao-ting, who, in the middle thirties, in his 
Key Economic Areas of Chinese History considered the rise of large-scale government- 


explain “the Asian systems of society,’ 


managed waterworks decisive for the development of Chinese society; he thus main- 
tained a “hydraulic” interpretation, which was voiced by Marx (who followed the 
classical economists) and recently by Max Weber and other institutional analysts. 
However, Needham also acknowledges “the guidance of the outstanding archeologist 
and historian, Dr. Kuo Mo-jo, later to occupy so eminent a position as a leader of his 
country in the cultural field.”” A footnote states that in Communist China Kuo became 
chairman of the government’s Cultural and Educational Commission and a top-rank- 
ing political dignitary, Vice-Premier. 

Both acknowledgments are important for an understanding of Needham’s scien- 
tific position. Although impressed by the strength and validity of the “hydraulic” con- 
cept, he omits mentioning that in the peculiar realm of dialectical materialism to which 
Kuo Mo-jo and Chi Chao-ting belong, the concept of a specific Oriental (or hydraulic) 
society is inadmissible because it implies the possibility of a bureaucratic despotism 
and of a managerial bureaucracy as a ruling class. He also omits mentioning that Chi, 
who is now a “most important financial expert” in the Peking government, long ago 
ceased to discuss the hydraulic issue, and that Kuo Mo-jo, who today lectures the 
world on the Hungarian “Fascist” uprising, the glory of Nasser, and the shame of 
Israel, pioneered in the field of Chinese Marxism-Leninism by offering an interpretation 
of Chinese history that brazenly discarded the classical (and Marx’ and Engels’) con- 
cept of Oriental society. Kuo designated pre-imperial China as a slaveholding society 
and imperial China as feudal. 

Despite his affinity for the leaders of the Peking regime, Needham does not present 
Chou China as based on slave labor (no one who hopes to be taken seriously can do this 
in a country where open criticism is possible); instead, he gives a blurred picture of 
what he conventionally calls Chou ‘“‘feudalism.’”’ Considering his familiarity with the 
hydraulic problem, Needham seems strikingly unwilling to analyze Chou society in 
terms of either hydraulic Asia or nonhydraulic European conditions, an analysis which 
recent studies of Orientally despotic forms of government and land tenure have made 
imperative. 

He recognizes the hydraulic foundation of the post-Chou society, and he calls it 
“bureaucratic.”’ But he also calls this society “feudal.” In this way he directly accepts 
Kuo Mo-jo’s guidance. He accepts it indirectly by failing to clarify the character of this 
“teudal bureaucratic”’ society, whose ruling class—to mention only the prime issue— 
he does not define. Considering Needham’s many interests and talents, it is tragic to 
see his performance so warped and frustrated. 

It scarcely needs saying that Needham’s confused treatment of the societal context 
also harms his analysis of the schools of thought which he considers most significant for 
Chinese science: Confucianism, Taoism, the Legalists, and others. His suggestion that 
the Taoists may be said to represent the extreme “left,” the Legalists the extreme 
“right,”’ and the Confucianists the holders of some kind of a center position (II, p. 204) 
shows his readiness to press ideas, like institutions, into an inadequate political and 
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developmental frame. His thesis that Confucianism, being government-minded, im- 
peded the study of the natural sciences overlooks the fact that government-sponsored 
astronomy and mathematics belong to the most brilliant achievements of Chinese 
science. His preconceptions make him misunderstand the role that a multifaceted con- 
cept of the fao played in Confucian thought and long before it. They make him ascribe 
such a scientifically ambivalent attitude to Confucianism that we are greatly surprised 
to find him later praising Neo-Confucianism as “essentially scientific in quality” (IT, 
p. 495). His attempt to present Taoism as the ideology of a political revolution, social- 
ism, and primitive collectivism is irreconcilable with the great Taoist classic, the Tao- 
te Ching, which instructs absolute rulers of big and small states. Needham himself ad- 
mits that, by relying upon modern translations of two famous Taoist passages into 
which the issue of private property was arbitrarily injected, he may be said to be util- 
izing rather “forced” versions. ‘‘But I consider it worth while to run the risk of over- 
stating the case, in order to redress a balance till now too heavily the other way”’ (II, 
p. 109). 

This statement symbolizes Needham’s overall position. By omissions and forced 
interpretations he boldly overstates a case that may be acceptable to his “guide,” 
Kuo Mo-jo, but that before the forum of free inquiry is indefensible. 


Nous Avons Mangé La Forét: Chronique D’Un Village Mnong Gar Hauts Plateaux du 
Viet-Nam. GEORGES CONDOMINAS. Paris: Mercure de France, 1957. 493 pp., 2 


maps, drawings, 40 photographs, tables. n.p. 
Reviewed by GEORGE DEVEREUX, New York 


During the agricultural year which began in November 1948 and ended in Decem- 
ber 1949, the village of Sar Luk “‘ate’’—cleared and cultivated—the forest near the 
spirit stone Géo, an event which gave that year its name. The author chronic!es the 
events of the year, ranging from major regular rituals to such fortuitous events as a 
case of incest culminating in a suicide. Each event is described and discussed both as 
culture and as a fortuitous, unique, and irreproducible event. 

Condominas wished to present the raw material from which he hopes ultimately to 
derive an ethnographic account of Sar Luk’s culture. The book therefore opens with a 
brief outline of Mnong Gar ethnography and closes with an analytic index which en- 
ables one to locate all references to some cultural item, clan, or personage. Seen in terms 
of this objective, the present work is a real contribution to our still scanty knowledge of 
the Moi of Viet-Nam. 

Even more valuable, however, is the fact that this chronicle shows Mnong Gar 
culture in action by describing the interplay between formal custom and fortuitous 
event. A tiger attacks messengers sent to invite people to a feast; complex ritual prep 
arations must be interrupted to perform a tiger cursing ritual. A group is leading some 
buffaloes to a neighboring village for a great sacrificial exchange when a muntijac deer 
barks to their left. In principle they should immediately have returned to their village 
and started out afresh. Actually, being pressed for time, they simply stopped until the 
deer ceased barking and then proceeded to their destination. 

Like all men, the Mnong Gar—whose culture is quite rigidly ritualistic and legal- 
istic—are confronted day after day with the necessity of applying rigid general rules 
to the capricious realities of life. 

Had the author grasped this important implication of his data, he could have made 
a major contribution to the theory of cultural functioning in real situations. Moreover, 
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by holding on to this theoretical guide line, he would not have occasionally put the 
reader in a position where he can barely see the forest for the trees. 

This reservation notwithstanding, Condominas’ book greatly increases our knowl- 
edge of the Moi tribes and will prove to be a priceless source-book both for students of 
culture in action and of the personality-in-culture. Despite its unnecessarily ponder- 
ous style, the book contains many vignettes and episodes which are lively, exciting, 
and exceedingly well documented. 


Tokugawa Religion: The Values of Pre-Industrial Japan. RoBert N. BELLAH. Illinois: 
The Free Press, 1957, viii, 249 pp., appendices. $5.00. 


Reviewed by GEORGE A. DE Vos, University of California, Berkeley 


Many explanations have been sought for Japan’s prodigious development from an 
isolated, unknown island empire into the industrial giant of Asia in half a century. 
Most observers agree in crediting the Japanese nation with a sense of energy and vital- 
ity in economic and industrial development found nowhere else in Asia. The question 
remains, however, what specific blend of historical and cultural causality is necessary 
to explain this unusual development. 

This volume by Robert Bellah is a serious attempt to apply Max Weber’s socio- 
logical frame of reference as most recently developed by Talcott Parsons and others, to 
an understanding of the matrix of cultural values found in the Tokugawa feudal period 
immediately preceding Japan’s emergence as a modern industrial power. The author 
seeks to demonstrate the influence of certain religious and political value orientations 
found in pre-industrial Japan on later economic development. 

He cogently demonstrates how various specific Buddhist and Confucionist concepts 
as modified by the Japanese culture, in addition to indigenous Shinto concepts, contain 
emphases on self-restraint, productive work, and endurance in pursuit of long range 
goals which are analogous to similar value orientations found embedded in what Weber 
termed the Protestant ethic. Certain of these values developed by the dominant Samu- 
rai warrior class came to be assimilated by the burgeoning merchant class as well as 
the farmers. Under the guidance of such Tokugawa period religious movements as 
Shingaku (which the author describes in some detail), the merchant as well as the 
Samurai classes were psychologically ‘tready”’ for active leadership in industrializing 
Japan. 

Bellah also touches on, but does not examine in detail, the value orientations of the 
Japanese as they helped produce a compliant but energetic and productive working 
class. 

Many of the internalized ethical values of the warrior Samurai emphasizing per- 
sonal dedication to a cause were ideally suited to an expanding industrial nation. 
Historians have described how with the abolition of the Samurai as a recognized class, 
their values were spread more broadly throughout the other classes. These values were, 
after the Restoration, self-consciously formulated as a code for the nation as a whole in 
the interests of expanding Japanese nationalism under the term “Bushido” (‘the way 
of the warrior’’). It is Bellah’s contention, contrary to some historians, that the religious 
system espoused by other classes in addition to the Samurai already expressed and re- 
inforced such virtues, and that the nationalistic interpretations of “Bushido” were 
actually nothing new but were a prior cause of the overthrow of the feudal Shogunate 
and the restoration of the Emperor to his central position. 

Bellah’s discussion of the relations of the family as an institution to the religious 
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system is at best fragmentary. While he acknowledges the quasi-religious structure of 
the Japanese family and the primacy of the household (ie) over the individual, he does 
not examine in detail how the functions of the Japanese family are related to a radically 
different concept of deity from that found in Christian Protestant culture. While he 
traces the “‘particularist’’ emphasis of the Japanese state as the acme of a system of 
loyalty, he does not adequately pursue the question of how the power split between 
church and state in the West did cause a different ‘rationalization’ of the economy 
than that found in Japan. Loyalty and dedication were to the real family and to the 
polity in Japan as to an ideal God in the West. A more inclusive formulation of Japanese 
religion on a functionalist basis would have to take into account how certain types of 
psychological security found in a relationship to a personal God in the West are found 
only in relation to the actual family in Japan. Moreover, Bellah, may not have demon 
strated to everyone’s satisfaction that Tokugawa religion was not merely reflecting 
values found throughout the society rather than serving, especially in the family itself, 
as a causa. agent in propagandizing these values. 

Bellah makes only a brief foray into Japanese psychology as related to family social- 
ization, in which he essentially recapitulates the discussion of Ruth Benedict in The 
Chrysanthemum and the Sword. More is to be learned on the psychological level than is 
contained in this presentation about certain unique functions of the Japanese family in 
socialization. We still lack a full understanding of how certain psychological peculiari 
ties underlying the Japanese ethic helped transmute the religious systems taken from 
China into a harmonious relationship with the total Japanese culture. 

While certain specific matters of factual detail and emphasis in argument may be 
questioned by the careful historian of Tokugawa times, Bellah has without question 
demonstrated the virtues of a sociological-anthropological framework derived from 
Weber and Durkheim, among others, that puts adequate emphasis on the causal, sus 
taining force of cultural ideas that attain some degree of autonomy from their origins 
in economic and other more concrete determinants. In so doing, he has presented a 
fresh challenge to the understanding of culture by giving a new perspective on Japanese 
society that will be stimulating not only to those interested in the complex relationships 
of personality and culture, but also to the applied anthropologist concerned with the 
influence of culture on the readiness to industrialize in other sections of Asia. 


North Borneo, Brunei, Sarawak: British Borneo. (Country Survey Series.) New Haven: 
Human Relations Area Files, 1957. xi, 287 pp., 19 figures, 36 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by H. Tu. FiscHer, Volkenkundig Institute, Utrecht Holland 


It is difficult to write a review about this book. As a compilation it certainly has its 
merits, but at the same time one wonders for what kind of readers it is meant. Perhaps 
the best thing is to introduce the book by quoting some passages from the ‘Publishers 
Pretace.”’ Here we read, e.g., that this is the second volume of a Country Survey Series 
on certain areas and peoples of Eurasia and North Africa; that a standard format is 
followed in this series and that this imposes restrictions too well known to mention 
here; that the volume is a product of the staffs of the University of Chicago and 
the Human Relations Area Files, and of many others, who did research, wrote, co 
ordinated, integrated, reviewed, revised, and designed. As a matter of fact, when 
reading this part of the preface, one is reminded of the long series of credits which in 
evitably proceeds every film. 

In the closing paragraph, the writer of the preface, Milton D. Graham, writes about 
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the usefulness of the book: “This volume can be useful in two ways: it can arrange 
systematically for the reader for the first time the materials available on British Borneo 
in this country, and it can point out to the interested area expert the gaps of knowledge 
that exist in the known literature. If either of these aims is achieved, perhaps the 
obvious shortcomings of this volume can be excused”’ (italics supplied). 

What can the reviewer do when the shortcomings are obvious? Indeed, if the chapters 
of a book are the combination of several excerpts from excerpts, it is inevitable that 
what is printed will have a certain vagueness. Words such as ‘ 
“generally,” “‘usually,” therefore abound. 

Since the contents of the book were gathered by different authors, one misses a 
central idea. We find a chapter on geography and population (III), on ethnic groups 
and languages (IV), on financial system (XIII), and on definition and enforcement of 
public order (VIII). In the two latter chapters we may find rather surprising details 
rhus on p. 137, in a paragraph called Banking Systems, we find a table showing the 
number of depositors and amount of deposits from 1947 to 1954. Table 13 (radio sta- 
tions in North Borneo and Sarawak) tells us not only the location of the transmitters, 
but also the wave lengths, power, frequency, and call letters. There are chapters on 
agriculture (XV), industry (XVI), family (XX), education (XXI), and religion 
(XXIII). Graham hopes that the shortcomings can be excused if the two aims which 
he mentions are achieved. 

Although the reviewer does not live in the United States (see the first aim men- 
tioned), and although he personally is of the opinion that the area expert will know 
the gaps in knowledge without having read this book, he is nevertheless of the opinion 
that this second volume of the series may be useful, for it may give the necessary 
orientation to those who will have something to do with this part of the world. For 
many, this volume will perhaps be the first and also the last book they ever will read 
about Borneo. It is therefore a good thing to know that, although what is given in such 
a compilation only can be rather superficial, it is nevertheless reliable. Seeing this as 
its aim, the reviewer regrets less that references to the sources are made only in the 
lables. The readers he has in mind will normally not be interested in checking in- 
lormation about what they read in a certain paragraph. If they are, the bibliography 
is of no help. 


48 


‘often,” “most of,” 


Work and Life on Raroia: An Acculturation Study from the Tuamotu Group, French 
Oceania. BENGT DANIELSSON. New York: The Macmillan Company, 1957. 244 
pp., 13 figures, frontispiece, 6 illustrations, 4 maps. $5.75. 


Review by H. B. HAwtnHorn, The University of British Columbia 


Danielsson first saw Raroia in 1947 when he landed as a member of the Kontiki 
crew. He returned to undertake this study in 1949 and 1952, in the latter period as one 
ol a Pacific Science Board team. His »» cpose was to record social and economic aspects 
o! contemporary life, and to do «1s in a way which would fit in with other Pacific 
Science Board stvdies so as to submit to comparative analysis. 

Historical contact in Raroia has occurred along lines which are familiar enough 
throughout Polynesia, and Danielsson’s careful selection of mariner’s, missionary, and 
official accounts provides one of the most readable yet concise records of the steady 
stream of ships and influences in the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries. As with every 
other sort of fact at all amenable to tabular treatment, excellent tables summarize the 
type and frequency of historic contacts. That this can be done, and furthermore that 
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it can allow valid inferences on the processes of contact, is a unique advantage of an 
island community; in a geographically larger, more mobile, more scattered, or culturally 
more complex community it is seldom possible to set out the historical record so that 
it is certain just who met whom. 

Danielsson is notably successful in giving systematic expositions of the major facts 
of resources, demography, income, and expenditure; his treatment of these is a model 
of clarity and order. Some less usual data on interisland mobility, including the fre- 
quency of visits to Tahiti, are a valuable addition. The organization of work for market 
and subsistence purposes is given in the same exemplary fashion. With one assistant 
for only part of the time, Danielsson must have worked prodigiously so that so many 
matters like work routines could be set out in tables which show so much at a glance. 
The tangles of present land ownership are reduced to a clear and brief analysis. 

But in every endeavor which is tied to limited human resources, an addition of 
one sort is likely to mean a displacement of another. Danielsson chose to collect what 
could be quantified. And having lauded his considerable achievement in this, the re- 
viewer would like to query the worth of the goal in relation to the price of omitting 
much of the less quantifiable data on attitude, belief, and individual experience as 
it bears on Raroian economy. At the end we do not know very much of what the 
Raroians are like. Has not the anthropologist a particular contribution to make which 
derives from the special nature of his method and leads to results which are different 
in some ways, without necessarily being better than, this able study of Raroian econ- 
omy with the Raroians left out? The anthropologist participates in local life, and in the 
best instances, this one among them, learns a new language for the purpose of fuller 
communication; he absorbs personal detail and senses the covert culture in a way the 
geographer, economist, and other specialists do not aim at and are not trained for. 
Is this method uniquely useful only when joined to hypotheses on character or on 
ethos? Or is the material it vields to be left, as in Danielsson’s own case again, to his 
more popular writing on the same society? Surely a study of a changing economy re- 
quires as much of the exceptional, variable, and unquantifiable detail of group and 
individual behavior if the interaction of value and choice are to be understood. An 
example is the matter of work schedules. Around the time of the study, these were 
changed twice. There, surely, was a question of major importance for a science based 
on comparative analysis: how did the decisions come about and, in some detail, why? 
But Danielsson records who participates in work, to what extent, and for how long, 
matters which are more local in their significance. 

Doctoral dissertations reach publication in a number of ways—through revisions 
which have changed their size or shape, or at times in their original form. Each path 
has its virtues, as has that of total suppression, which would have been unthinkable for 
this pleasant and useful work. But each has its faults also, and with this dissertation, 
which has presumably remained in the original form, it is the inclusion of material 
which is irrelevant. Of this sort is the anthropometric section, however much other 
kinds of somatic data might have borne more directly on such social process as inter- 
marriage. And also irrelevant is some of the discussion on culture change theory. 

Parts of this latter might indeed have been of greater use to Danielsson. He rejects 
one of Malinowski’s statements on the value of the study of the past in order to justify 
the inclusion of his own first-rate account of the history of Raroian contact with the 
West. But a correct understanding of the section he rejects gives support to some in- 
teresting procedures of his own. The quotation Danielsson uses is ‘To the student of 
culture change, what really matters is not the objectively true past, scientifically re- 
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constructed and all-important to the antiquarian, but the psychological reality of to- 
day.”’ Malinowski’s invective should be seer as secondary to the theme he expands: 
‘The former is an order of events dead and buried, even to the length of having disap- 
peared from men’s memories; the latter is a powerful psychological force determining 
the present-day behavior of the Native African.”” The point he makes is nicely illus- 
trated by Danielsson in the differing accounts of the attack on the trading schooner 
in 1847, and in his recounting of the Raroian statement of the reasons for failure to use 
the stone fish traps. In neither of these is there a claim that objective history is being 
offered, but it is made clear that the living belief about the past has entered into the 
determination of the present. 


Easter Island: A Stone Age Civilization of the Pacific. ALFRED METRAUX. (Translated 
from the French by MicHAEL Buttock.) New York: Oxford University Press, 
1957. 249 pp., illustrations. $5.00. 


Reviewed by KATHARINE LuOMALA, University of Hawaii 


Without a raft, lost continent, or definitive key to the tablets to lure the reader. 
Métraux has nonetheless written a book to fascinate the layman, whether or not fami- 
liar with the mysteries of Easter Island, and the anthropologist, whether or not familiar 
with Métraux’s Bishop Museum monograph on his six months’ fieldwork in 1934. 

The essence of the monograph is here integrated with reminiscences of experience 
with modern Easter Island, news of most recent events there, and current develop- 
ments in theories about the statues, tablets, sculpture, and the origins of the culture as 
a whole. The Foreword, Introduction, and first three chapters introduce the expedi- 
tion, the island, and its history. Ten chapters about the past and present tell of “‘A 
Cannibal Society,” life “‘From Birth to Tomb,” “Religion and Magic,” ‘‘Ancestor 
Images,’ ‘“‘The Great Statues,” “Feasts,” “‘Poetry, Music, and Dancing,” ‘‘The 
Mystery of the Tablets,’ and myths and legends. The final chapter discusses cultural 
origins. The book has twenty-seven fine photographs, six line drawings, an index, and 
a selected bibliography that leans toward items published since the monograph ap- 
peared. 

The chapters on the tablets and cultural origins merit special reference. Métraux 
summarizes and evaluates Heyerdahl’s theory of the American Indian origin of the 
people and their culture, and the theories of Imbelloni and Balfour on the Melanesian 
origin. His own views are that the islanders are physically and culturally Polynesians 
who probably originated in the Marquesas. The chapter on the tablets also summarizes 
and evaluates a number of theories. Métraux believes that “To dissociate the tablets 
and the signs that cover them from the totality of Easter Island culture, to see in 
them anything but the products of a local art, one must be blind to the lessons of style 
and deaf to the testimony of the natives themselves” (p. 195). Without sticking his 
neck out, so far as I can judge, he calls attention to Th. S. Barthel’s forthcoming pub- 
lication which concludes that the signs represent an “embryo writing,” and to the 
study by several Russians, one of whom regards the script as having reached ‘‘a stage 
of development comparable to early Egyptian hieroglyphics.”’ Interested readers will 
find an article in English by the Russians in the March 1957 issue of the Journal of the 
Polynesian Society. 

Métraux’s skillful writing and knowledge of his subject have produced a most read- 
able and useful summary for both layman and anthropologist of Easter Island and its 
many intriguing problems. 
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Bones for the Archaeologist. 1. W. CORNWALL. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1957. 255 pp., appendices, frontispiece, 60 illustrations. $10.00. 


Reviewed by S. L. WASHBURN, University of Chicago 


For some years, Cornwall has given a short course on osteology for archeologists 
at the University of London. The present volume was written as a result of this ex- 
perience and, as Professor Zeuner writes in the foreword, “It will make life easier for 
both students and teachers,” and ‘“‘will encourage some of the younger generation to 
take up comparative osteology seriously.”” After a brief introduction to the animal 
kingdom and the mammalian skeleton, the bulk of the book is devoted to a systematic 
consideration of the skull, dentition, axial skeleton, girdles, extremities, and methods 
of identification. There are brief sections on preservation and estimation of age and 
sex. The significance of animal bones is briefly noticed in the introduction and in a 
section on interpretation, but this is primarily a guide to identification. 

The animals considered are the ones an archeologist is most likely to encounter in 
Western Europe. Since the whole of the Pleistocene is considered, the number of ani- 
mals described is very large, including: insectivores (mole, shrew, hedgehog); bats; 
man; rodents (beavers, squirrel, marmot, lemming, hare); whales and dolphins; many 
carnivores (bears, dogs, foxes, weasels and their allies, various cats, hyenas, civets); 
several kinds of elephants; horses and rhinos; hippo; several kinds of deer, bison, cattle, 
sheep, goats, musk-ox, chamois, and saiga antelope. Although the book is designed for 
the European archeologist, so many animals are described which have closely allied 
forms in the New World that it will be nearly as useful here. 

There are 60 figures, and most of them illustrate several bones, limbs, or skulls. 
The illustrations are so useful that it is to be hoped that their number may be increased 
in future editions. With limited space for illustrations, it is unfortunate to waste any 
on man when his bones are so thoroughly and beautifully pictured in any atlas of 
human anatomy. The Anatomy of the Domestic Animals, by S. Sisson and J. D. Gross 
man will be found to be a most useful additional volume, especially for those who wish 
to probe a little deeper into the meaning of the differences in the bones. The student who 
wishes an understanding of classification, history, and structure of the various mam- 
malian groups will find Vertebrate Paleontology, by A. S. Romer, an ideal book to sup- 
plement this guide. 


Traces of Early Man in the Northeast. WitttaM A. RitcHi£. (New York State Museum 
and Science Service Bulletin No. 358.) Albany: The University of the State ol 
New York, 1957. 91 pp., 2 figures, 18 plates, 1 table. n.p. 


Reviewed by RONALD J. Mason, University of Michigan 


In this survey of Paleo-Indian remains in the Northeast, Ritchie presents a well 
organized collection of hitherto published data and makes tentative suggestions as to 
chronological interpretation. Included is a brief account of other pertinent finds in 
the East, the description of which is unfortunately accompanied by recurring references 
to the priority of man in the prairies and to the ensuing ecological retuge nature of the 
areas east of the Mississippi—ideas long held by some archeologists but yet to be 
determined by evidence. Ritchie’s study includes metrical and formal data, plus 
provenience information conveniently handled in tabular form. Plates of specimens 
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are numerous and generally excellent, the frequent illustration of both faces of artifacts 
being one of their merits. 

One of the most interesting sections of the monograph deals with the correlation of 
fluted point loci and glacial lake deposits. The great majority of loci thus associated 
are limited in maximum age by features attributed to phases of glacial lakes Iroquois 
and Vermont, both of which are considered post-Valders. With these associations and 
the absolute time values suggested by geologists in his area, Ritchie concludes that the 


evidence points to . a scanty occupation by paleo-Indian hunters in the Northeast 
during a relatively brief and recent interval falling somewhere between approximately 
3500 and 5000 B.C.” (p. 17). The minimum estimate is the greatest C14 age determina- 
tion for Archaic I (Lamoka) in New York State, it being acknowledged that evidences 
of Paleo-Indian-Archaic contact situations are presently lacking in the area under 
consideration. 

Archeologists will doubtless be aware that segments of the absolute chronology 
are questionable in light of the geological work in the Upper Great Lakes and Missis- 
sippi Valley, where the chronology of Late Pleistocene and Early Recent events has 
been elucidated by both clearer stratigraphic sequences and a large body of critical 
radiocarbon data. We might note, as an example, that if the temporal equivalence of 
Lakes Algonquin and Iroquois is accepted, the radiocarbon determined age of ca. 
8500 B. P. for Lake Algonquin calls into question the 1500 years later date for late 
Lake Iroquois used by Ritchie. Such earlier dates as suggested by correlative events in 
the Middle West are supported archeologically by the known and inferred ages of 
fluted points in other areas. Arguments for the recency of fluted points in the Northeast 
are also questionable in view of the distribution of such artifacts in nearby Michigan 
and in Wisconsin, where the northernmost penetration of Paleo-Indians seems pri- 
marily to have been a reflection of the southernmost advance of the Valders—perhaps 
even Mankato—ice lobes, a strong argument for approximate contemporaneity. 

Though the chronology is at variance with both expectations from typological 
theory and the corpus of evidence pointing to substantially greater antiquity for fluted 
points elsewhere, Ritchie’s monograph is an important and usable addition to the 
Early Man literature. He has broached problems which, by the fragmentary nature of 
the evidence involved, will necessarily evoke controversy for some years to come. 


Pipeline Archaeology. FRED WeENbDORF, NANCY Fox, and Ortan L. Lewis (Eds.) 
Santa Fe and Flagstaff: The Laboratory of Anthropology and The Museum of 
Northern Arizona, 1956. iv, XVIII, 410 pp., 260 figs., Frontispiece, 5 tables. $4.00. 


Reviewed by Jor BEN Wueat, The University of Colorado 


Pipeline Archaeology documents the opening of a new phase of salvage archeology, 
and is therefore an important book. A brief introduction by Jesse L. Nusbaum details 
the establishment of the pipeline salvage program. A section by Wendorf discusses the 
nature and procedures of the salvage operations, points up many of the problems en- 
countered, and suggests methods of improving both the actual field techniques and 
the conceptual framework within which a salvage program of this nature must func- 
tion. 

Nearly 400 pages are devoted to the archeology of 312 sites encountered on five 
pipeline projects. For each project, ecological and other background data are followed 
by specific reports on sites surveyed but not excavated. Detailed factual reports on 44 
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excavated sites then follow. A short section on skeletal material from the excavated 
sites concludes the presentation of data. 

There is little in the way of discussion or conclusions, but the data presented are 
extremely useful for comparative Southwestern archeology. Here there is no problem 
archeology in the sense of research directed toward the solution of specific problems. 
Sites are taken as they come, and hence afford a true random sample. Except in a very 
general sense, problems arise subsequent to, and are contingent upon, the mass of data 
produced by this random sampling. 

The organization of the book makes it somewhat difficult to use. Each site is re- 
ported in the order encountered along the right-of-way. As a result, anyone desiring 
information on a particular period or culture must search through the report to find 
it. Arrangement of the sites by their principal cultural periods or time levels would have 
facilitated use of the report. Failing this, an index listing the sites by such periods would 
have been invaluable. Anyone using the report may wish to add this information to 
the site number index which designates sites only as Prehistoric Basketmaker-Pueblo, 
Historic Pueblo, Lithic, or Navajo. Since some of the sites pertain to other cultural 
divisions, this index is misleading. Some sites are also listed by drainages. 

Perhaps the greatest significance of the salvage work presented in this report is, 
as suggested by Wendorf (p. 402), the demonstration that private industry and archeol- 
ogy can work together, even under difficult conditions, to their mutual benefit. The 
E] Paso Natural Gas Company cannot be too highly commended for its part in making 
possible the salvage of much archeology that previously would have been lost to the 
blind march of progress. 


The Ancient History of the Lower Ob Area. V. N. CHERNETSOV, V. I. MOSHINSKAYA, and 
I. A. Tavitskaya. (Series No. 35, Materials and Research in the Archaeology of 
the USSR.) Moscow: Academy of Science USSR, 1953. 357 pp., figures, maps, 
plates, tables. 27 rubles. 


The Stratigraphy of the Quaternary Deposits and the Newest Tectonics of the Caspian 
Lowlands. N. 1. NIKOLAEV, et al. Moscow: Academy of Science USSR (Institute of 
Geography), 1953. 130 pp., figures, tables. 9 rubles, 75 kopeks. 


Reviewed by Sopute D. Cor, Peabody Museum, Harvard University 


The archeology of the Ob area, which comprises most of western Siberia, is de- 
scribed in a series of essays in the first volume. The first article, and perhaps the one 
of most interest, treats the earliest cultures yet found in the area and attempts to order 
them temporally. Of the remaining essays, five discuss various aspects of the Ust’- 
Poluii and other related sites, one article is on a site near Tobolsk, while the rest of the 
volume is a catalogue of sites on the lower and middle Ob; the latter are listed by name 
and location, with approximate datings, finds, bibliographic references, and short de- 
scriptions provided for each site. Every site mentioned in this catalogue is plotted by 
number and type on the four maps in a pocket in the back of the volume. 

The article on the earliest cultures by V. N. Chernetsov is an exhaustive list of 
finds and sites from what he calls the ‘Lower Neolithic” through the ‘‘Eneolithic,” 
Bronze, and Early Iron Ages. No surely Paleolithic material has yet appeared in this 
area. Unfortunately, within Chernetsov’s three major subdivisions (‘‘Eneolithic” and 
Bronze are discussed together), the sites are arranged in haphazard order, making it 
difficult to visualize the actual sequence; the absence of an index does not make this 
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task any easier. Typologically, his earliest site appears to be Andreevo Lake I, which 
includes plain blades, retouched blades, Kostienki points (shouldered points made on 
blades and retouched), and flake-scrapers. Chernetsov equates this material with 
Okladnikov’s Khinskii Stage in the Baikal region, but dates both of these one thousand 
years later than Okladnidkov’s 5th millennium B.C. date for Khinskii. Andreevo Lake I 
is also held to be a trifle earlier than Tolstov’s site to the south of the Aral Sea, Dzhan- 
bas-Kala. The latter, which has been assigned to the “Kelteminar Stage,’’ contains 
Kostienki points along with round-bottomed, crudely stamped and combed pottery. 
Pottery appears in the Ob area in the first half of the 3rd millennium B.C., along with 
polished stone celts and gouges. Ches-tin-fag is apparently a village site of at least 17 
semisubterranean dwellings, some of them reaching a size of 25 by 26 meters. The 
pottery is paraboloid-based and decorated by zoned stamping and pitting. While 
rocker stamping is not found at Ches-tin-fag, Chernetsov indicates that both plain and 
more often dentate rocker stamping appears in the Ob sequence during the 3rd mil- 
lennium B.C. and persists up to the beginning of the local Bronze Age, that is, in the 
first half of the 2nd millennium B.C. There is a useful synoptic table facing page 56 
of the assemblages in the Ob, Ural, Kazakhstan, and Baikal sequences. 

The Ust’-Poluii Period is dated here as 500 to 0 B.C. An interesting find in this 
period, shedding much light on the vexed question of the origins of reindeer domestica- 
tion, consists of the bone trappings for the harness of a decoy reindeer, identified by 
comparison with similar material in ethnographic collections. Dog harness trappings 
were also found. The Ust’-Poluii bronzes are of an astonishing technical crudity and 
are obviously locally cast, with heavy stylistic influence from the Animal Style to the 
south and also from China. At least one Chinese mirror has been found with aboriginal 
engravings on it. 

In the second volume, which is of slight interest to the archeologist, appears the 
rather surprising statement that as far as that book is concerned, the lower boundary 
of the Quaternary Period lies just before the Mindel glaciation. The authors have ap- 
parently been led to this conclusion by examination of the admittedly scanty mam- 
malian fossils, while the evidence of the mollusks (principally various species of 
Didacna) implies that the boundary is, as claimed by Western scientists, pre-Giinz. 
Possibly this confusion is due to the curious Soviet attitude toward biological evolu- 
tion. However, the hypothesis is advanced with all due caution and not dogmatically. 
The insufficient data from pollen analysis permit the authors only to conclude that 
there were at least two advances of the taiga forest during the Quaternary. 

Both these works are remarkable for their absence of propaganda. Sound, scholarly 
works of this sort force one to realize the similarity of plain, unvarnished scientific en- 
deavor the world over. 


The Personality of India. BENDAPUDI SuBBARAO. (M. S. University Archaeology, 
Series No. 3.) Baroda: Maharaja Sayajirao University of Baroda, 1956, xii, 135 
pp., appendix, 30 illustrations, 8 plates. $3.25. 


Reviewed by Morris E, Oper, Cornell University 


Subbarao is the Head of the Department of Archeology of M. S. University of 
Baroda and, despite its rather ambiguous title, his book is actually a summary of the 
present state and findings of archeology in India and Pakistan. Almost half of the 
volume is devoted to plates and illustrations, and many of the illustrations, such as 
those showing the typical tools of a particularly industry or the distribution of sites of 
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a specific culture or period, make the text vivid and convincing. The map (Figure 16) 
which locates the sites of recent excavations in India (1945-55) indicates how much 
work has been going on and why a general statement is needed at this time. 

Though he is conscious of the amount of excavation and verification still to be done 
and the degree to which the picture may be modified, Subbarao offers a view of cultural 
sequences in India based upon present knowledge. He recognizes Early, Middle, and 
Late Stone Age horizons. The Early Stone Age is associated with the hand-axe, cleaver, 
and pebble industries, and the material used is mostly quartzite. The Middle Stone Age 
is marked by blade, scraper, and burin industries, with fine-grained crypto-crystalline 
varieties of quartz utilized prevailingly. Microlithic industries characterize the Late 
Stone Age. At present this order rests on typology, and Subbarao calls for excavations 
which will yield stratigraphic evidence bearing on these prehistoric culture types. 

At a time when a hunting economy with predominant use of microliths continued 
in central, western, and southern India, Neolithic communities practicing primitive 
agriculture and stock raising and strongly identified with polished stone axes grew up 
in the alluvial plains of the Ganges and Indus rivers. Subbarao calls for more work to 
ascertain the origin of the Indian Neolithic culture and the degree of its debt to South- 
east Asian influences. Then, during a period when the area east of the Aravallis was 
still in the Stone Age, the Indus basin saw the first emergence of urban civilization. 
By the time this culture was on the wane, copper-using communities had developed 
in the Gangetic basin. The Harappan culture had spread south to Kathiawad, where 
it survived for a much longer period. The next phase was ushered in by the establish 
ment of the first towns and villages in the valleys of the Ganges and Jumna by people 
from the west who made a characteristic grey ware. Again, more work is required to 
establish their relations with the Indus cultures or with earlier Neolithic populations 
of the Gangetic basin. At almost the same time there were migrations within peninsular 
India of peoples who smelted copper and bronze and who specialized in black on red 
pottery. The relative chronology of Harappan culture, the culture of the people re 
sponsible for the grey ware and that of the population who shaped the black on red 
ware, has still to be accurately determined. By approximately 500 B.C. iron was in 
use, and the Early Historic Age which Subbarao identifies had begun. 

All in all this book is an excellent one for those who want a quick review of the 
present status of archeology in India and Pakistan. It has the merit of pointing to gaps, 
uncertainties, and problems as well as to accomplishments, and consequently should 
act as a stimulus to further archeological effort in the area. A useful bibliography is 


included. 


The Beginnings of Chinese Civilisation, Three Lectures Illustrated with Finds at Anyang. 
Li Cut. Seattle: University of Washington Press, 1957. xviii, 123 pp., 50 plates. 
$6.50. 


Reviewed by R. C. Ruvo.pn, University of Calfornia, Los Angeles 


Around 1930, Western archeologists and others interested in China’s early cultural 
history heard reports that excavations of the utmost importance had been made in 
north central China. These excavations began in 1928 and continued with only slight 
interruption until 1937. They were carried out in the vicinity of Anyang in the northern 


apex of Honan Province, at the site of the earliest known Bronze Age capital of China, 


and brought to light a great amount of highly significant material. Those who could 
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not read Chinese had to reply upon occasional secondary accounts written by scholars 
who visited the site or made translations of some of the sporadic Chinese reports. 
But those able to read Chinese were also at a disadvantage because in some cases the 
reports were published long after the excavations, and satisfactory photographs were 
extremely rare. 

The present volume thus fills a very definite need by providing a brief but integrated 
and authoritative survey and evaluation of these excavations, as well as a résumé 
of the archeological knowledge of prehistoric man in China. Much of this material had 
already appeared in Chinese, but this work may be considered as a primary source 
because Professor Li, the doyen of Chinese archeologists, having been in charge of most 
of the excavations at Anyang, is speaking from firsthand experience and quoting from 
his original writings in Chinese. 

The work consists of three lectures, averaging about eighteen pages each, given by 
Li in 1955 when he was a visiting professor at the University of Washington. They are 
titled Digging Up China’s Past, Origin and Early Development and The Bronze Age of 
China. In the first lecture Li sets out to answer the question: Who were the earliest 
Chinese and in what manner was the Chinese civilization developed? He discusses some 
of the problems posed by the finding of Sinanthropus pekinensis and the relation of the 
earliest traces of Homo sapiens in China to the modern Chinese. He does not attempt 
to link Sinanthropus directly with the Mongoloid, but he does emphasize Weidenreich’s 
observation of the frequency of shovel-shaped upper incisors in both Sinanthropus 
and the modern Chinese. He begins his discussion of early Chinese civilization by de- 
fining the types, areas, and relative chronology of different phases of Neolithic culture, 
and ends this lecture by introducing the first historical period, the Shang dynasty 
(c. 1384-1111 B.C.). 

The theme of the second lecture is stated on p. 20: “Is the civilization of the Shang 
dynasty homogeneous, autochthonous, and entirely independent of outside influence? 
My answer to this question is an emphatic no.’’ The evidence adduced in defense of this 
position comes mainly from the Shang material obtained from the Anyang excavations. 
his includes the earliest known Chinese writing, dating from the middle of the second 
millennium B.C., pottery forms, and art motifs. The old questions of the origins of 
Chinese writing and bronze-making, he concludes, are still with us. 

The earliest Chinese ritual vessels are such superb examples of bronze casting that 
thirty years ago most museum curators could not believe they came from the Shang 
period. Now, thanks to the scientific excavations carried out at the site of the Shang 
capital by Li, there is no longer any question about the proper dating of Chinese 
bronzes. In the last lecture, The Bronze Age of China, he gives an excellent summary of 
his study of these bronzes during the past thirty years. He analyzes molds and shapes. 
These studies are based on material only from northern Honan Province, and Li con- 
cludes that it would be ‘trash indeed to postulate a definite theory about the origin of 
the Chinese Bronze Age”’ until other archeologically important areas are thoroughly 
examined. 

This is undoubtedly the most important work on early Chinese culture that has 
appeared in many years. All students of Chinese cultural history will be grateful to 
Li for presenting new material in these lectures and for making available for the first 
time photographs of a number of important items. And the University of Washington 
and the Seattle Art Museum have rendered a great service by making this material 
available in book form. 
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Archaeological Studies in Szechwan. TE-K’UN CHENG. (Conducted under the Auspices 
of the Harvard Yenching Institute and The West China Union University.) 
(Faculty of Oriental Studies.) New York: Cambridge University Press, 1957. xx, 
321 pp., 5 maps, 118 plates. $13.50. 


Reviewed by R. C. Rupoipu, University of California, Los Angeles 


The importance of China in prehistoric archeology has been recognized since the 
pioneer work of the Swedish geologist J. G. Anderson (Children of the Yellow Earth, 
Prehistory of the Chinese, etc.) in the 1920’s. His work resulted in the discovery of the 
remains of a very early hominid, Sinanthropus pekinensis, near Peking, and many Neo- 
lithic sites across northern China. Because of this initial emphasis on north China, 
many investigators tend to think of this area only in relation to China’s prehistory. 
This book will therefore be a revelation to many because four-fifths of its text is taken 
up with a detailed study of the prehistoric archeology of Szechwan Province in south- 
western China. 

This long section treats the sites and the lithic and ceramic industries of this region. 
Forced to depend upon typology rather than stratigraphy, due to the lack of excavated 
material, Cheng makes a detailed analysis of all stone artifacts found and establishes on 
them a chronological sequence for the prehistory of Szechwan. The value of this section 
is enhanced by the use of comparative materials from Japan, Siberia, and other parts 
of East Asia. 

His analysis of sherds from fourteen sites results in a classification of pottery in 
six classes, and he concludes that only two, A and B, are native to this region, while A, 
a plain, coarse, red, gray or black ware, is essentially the same as that found across 
North China. This is the first comprehensive study of the Neolithic pottery from this 
area. 

The second general division of this book deals with historic archeology and is 
divided into three short studies of eleven to fifteen pages each. These are ‘“‘Han Burial 
Remains in Szechwan,” ‘“‘The Kiln Sites of Ch’iung-lai and Liu-li-ch’ang,” and ‘‘Sung 
Burial Remains in Szechwan.”’ The first section dealing with the archeology of the 
first and second centuries A.D. is much too short. Chinese culture from the central 
states penetrated into this region in the fourth century B.C., and around the time oi 
Christ it was one of the most flourishing and prosperous areas of China. Numerous 
examples of Szechwan lacquer objects, not mentioned in this volume, have been found 
as far afield as Manchuria and northern Korea. Many of these objects were not only 
of great beauty and technical excellence, but were dated and inscribed with details of 
their manufacture. And some of the objects that are mentioned are of such importance 
that they deserve much fuller treatment than a mere inventory provides. 

The excellence of Szechwan porcelain was praised by one of China’s greatest poets 
in the eighth century, but it is relatively unknown in the west. Cheng bridges this gap 
in a short but excellent study on two kiln sites of historic importance in this province. 
The archeology of the Sung dynasty (10th-13th centuries) is well known for other parts 
of China, but in common with the rest of Szechwan archeology, relatively little is known 
in the West about the material culture of this area for this rather late period, and the 
descriptions and illustrations of tombs and artifacts again provide needed knowledge. 

The first part of this book, that on prehistoric archeology, is of the utmost impor- 
tance, and the entire book is recommended for the information it gives on this neglected 
area in China’s cultural history. It should be added that Cheng speaks with the author- 
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ity of firsthand experience. He was for several years curator of the West China Union 
University Museum in Chengtu, the capital of Szechwan, and engaged in extensive 
field work there. 


Ch’eng-tzu-yai: The Black Pottery Culture Site at Lung-shan-chen in Li-ch’eng-hsien, 
Shantung Province. Lt Cut (Editor in chief.) (Translated by Kenneth Starr.) 
(Yale University Publications in Anthropology No. 52.) New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press, 1956. 232 pp., 54 plates, appendix, 12 figures, 25 tables. n.p. 


Reviewed by HELLMUT WILHELM, University of Washington 


Excavation of the so-called ‘“‘black pottery” site at Ch’eng-tzu-yai, conducted by 
the Academia Sinica, yielded in the lower strata evidence of a highly refined civiliza- 
tion, the existence of which was unknown to and even unsuspected by archeologists 
and prehistorians. This civilization, now commonly called the Lungshan civilization, 
shows a degree of sophistication in its material culture (most prominently in its pottery) 
as well as in some aspects of its social culture (urbanization, scapulimancy, beginnings 
of writing) which makes it unique among the Neolithic civilizations of Eastern Asia. 
It has been shown that the first strictly historical dynasty of China, the Shang, acquired 
many of its features from this civilization. The results of the excavations were first 
published in 1934 in a sumptuous volume in Chinese, in which sections were contributed 
by such distinguished archeologists as Tung Tso-pin, Wu Chin-ting, Liang Ssu-yung, 
and Kuo Pao-chiin. A special edition of this publication contained an English summary; 
however, the detailed description of the discovered objects and inferences drawn from 
these discoveries have heretofore not been accessible to scholars not conversant with 
Chinese. It is thus highly appreciated that Kenneth Starr undertook the onerous task 
of rendering this volume into English and that the Department of Anthropology of 
Yale University sponsored the publication of his translation. The translation is accurate 
throughout and yet reads smoothly, no mean feat in a translation from the Chinese. 
Especially valuable features are the translator’s copious notes, in which he discusses 
terms and adduces further documentation, and his extensive bibliography of pertinent 
titles in Chinese, Japanese, and Western languages. In the translated version, the 
plates of the original have been slightly reduced but without impairing clarity and 
accuracy. The one color plate of the original is missing. 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Prehistoric Man in Denmark: (Vols. I & II, Stone and Bronze Ages, Part 1 & 2.) Kurt 
BrostE, J. BALSLEV J@RGENSEN, C. J. BECKER, and JOHANNES BR@NDSTED. 
Copenhagen: Einar Munksgaard Publishers 1956. (Part 1: 159 pp., 46 figures, 
tables.) (Part 2: 439 pp., 265 plates, dioptographs.) Dan. Cr. 230.00. 


Reviewed by Eart W. Count, Hamilton College 


These are the first two of three comprehensive volumes; the third will cover the 
Iron Age plus the pathologies of the entire corpus. 

The remains discussed are the property of the National Museum or of the Copen- 
hagen University Institute of Medical Anatomy, although most of the material is now 
housed in the latter institution. 

Denmark’s position in the field of European prehistory has a significance that re- 
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quires no elaboration. Ironically, although a great deal of human material has been 
recovered, time has comminuted much of it to unusable fragments; some had been 
sunk in bogs, and amateur enthusiasm erased the contexts of whatever human ma- 
terials the self-appointed diggers happened upon. Such workable residue as there is 
comes from dolmens, passage-graves, and stone cists; it is this material which con- 
stitutes the substance of the report: 265 crania (or calvaria)—4 Mesolithic, 4 Early 
Neolithic, 47 Middle Neolithic, 72 Late Neolithic, 133 Middle or Late Neolithic, 5 
Bronze Age; 824 miscellaneous long bones and 25 pelves from the Neolithic; 5 Bronze 
Age skeletons (skulls included in the above enumeration). 

The osteometric procedures are those of Martin. Despite the paucity in each series, 
there are 115 tables of statistical analysis and seven comprehensive tables render all 
the measurements of the 265 individual crania. The crania are photographed in 4 
normae, most are traced dioptographically, and the essential contextual data are 
furnished with each. ‘‘Average’’ long bones are photographed comparatively; the 
individual measurements are not supplied, but the statistical digests are given. 

Since they are unassignable to specific skeletons, the long bones have been treated 
as statistical populations. Their sexing likewise has been impossible and admittedly 
artificial ‘“‘sexes” have therefore been set up. Each denomination of bone is divided 
by archeological periods, and the population is then split into moieties of larger, more 
rugged, and smaller, slenderer specimens; these are termed respectively “‘male’’ and 
“female” series. The reader must judge for himself the validity of this procedure, 
which to the reviewer seems an error better left uncommitted. He would also have de 
sired to see some attention paid to the relative curvatures of the forearm bones, and 
some study of a possible correlation between humeral torsion and such curvatures. 
One of the authors’ major conclusions is that the Neolithic people were markedly 
taller and slenderer than the Mesolithic, yet ‘‘without much alteration in the various 
proportions” (1:104). This does not seem convincing or even clear, and the photo- 
graphs of ‘“‘average’’ arm bones indicate that the features just mentioned might modily 
their conclusion significantly. 

This raises a question that is wider than the subject of this monograph. The value 
of craniometry lies largely in the assumption that head proportions are essentially 
genetic and racially significant, even allowing for a modicum of individual adaptive 
or environmental modification. But skeletal bones are quite another matter; here 
functional morphology is an essential quantity in their meaning: what happens in a 
skeleton happens at the joints—that is, where the body moves. Yet our conventional 
osteometry merely follows the pattern and spirit of craniometry. 

However, this is an excellent monograph, and the reviewer is grateful for the rich 
material which the authors and the publisher have made available within the scope 
of their effort. 

For detailed conclusions, the reader must seek the monograph itself. Here are a 
selected few: The Danish Mesolithics do not resemble the Central European ‘‘Upper 
Paleolithics.”” The Early Neolithic material is too scanty for indications. Neolithic 
crania tend to mesocrany as against the dolichocrany of the Mesolithic, because ol 
the greater length of the latter. However, cranial capacity is high in all, and there is 
ruggedness of feature. But the Neolithics show no significant correlation between 
cranial index and upper-facial or orbital index. The Neolithic cannot be said to differ 
racially from the Mesolithic population. Increase of stature and of slenderness have 
been mentioned already. The general impression agrees with the so-called ‘Nordic 
type 
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New Answers to the Fatigue Problem. ADELAIDE K. BULLEN. Gainesville: University of 
Florida Press, 1956. xii, 176 pp., 15 figures. $4.50. 


Reviewed by Pau T. Baker, The Pennsylvania State University 


The relationship between body measurements and performance capacity is a prom- 
ising scientific endeavor, and research to date has established some very indicative 
relationships between body structure and certain individual human work capacities. 
For this reason, the reviewer feels it is most unfortunate that Mrs. Bullen has chosen 
to approach some aspects of this problem with a complete disregard for the scientific 
method. 

The author has chosen to give what she calls a narrative, popularized report 
dealing only with her own work. The first part of the book deals with body types, of 
which seven are identified: fat, muscular, thin, moderate mixture, muscular-fat, muscu- 
lar-thin, and plump-delicate. The types are applied to both men and women, and 
tables are given which show their distribution in some occupational groups. The next 
two sections of the book, which constitute about 70 percent of its mass, are devoted 
to a narrative account of the author’s attempts to work in various office and factory 
jobs. It also describes her interactions with the people and scenery encountered. The 
people with whom she interacts are identified by their body type and at the end of the 
book certain body type-to-performance correlates are deduced from these observations 
and conversations. In a final section the performances of selected individuals in 
“laboratory” tests are reported. These tests are targetometer tests, sign data, “brain 
waves” E.K.G. and E.M.G. It is a pity that so few people were studied because, despite 
the author’s broad generalizations from these tests, it is very difficult to see how any 
valid conclusions could be drawn from tests which in many cases contained one thin, 
one muscular thin, one muscular fat and two musculars. 

The problems investigated in this book are quite fascinating, but from a scientific 
viewpoint the data reported do almost nothing to fill the gap between surmise and 
verified conclusions. 


LINGUISTICS 
Language, Thought, and Reality: Selected Writings of Benjamin Lee Whorf. Joun B. 
Carrow (Ed.). New York: John Wiley & Sons, 1956. xii, 278 pp. n. p. 


Reviewed by Pau L. Garvin, Georgetown Universit 


Whorf, together with his teacher Sapir, are among the “greats’’ of American 
linguistics—those who are most frequently read and quoted by nonlinguists. The 
reasons are obvious: both have an interpretive rather than a purely technical conception 
of language and linguistics, and both are consequently not only willing but eager to 
relate linguistics to its sister disciplines and to make it intelligible and meaningful to 
social science as a whole. 

The book under review is therefore a welcome companion volume to Mandelbaum’s 
Selected Writings of Edward Sapir on Language, Culture and Personality; it will fill a 
gap on many a bookshelf, especially since many of the papers contained in it originally 
appeared in journals that are now difficult of access. A number of the selections appear 
in print for the first time; of these, the most interesting to me is ‘‘A Linguistic Con- 
sideration of Thinking in Primitive Communities”’ (65-86). The volume also contains 
such stand-bys as ‘An American Indian Model of the Universe” (57-64), “‘The Rela- 
tion of Habitual Thought and Behavior to Language” (134-59), “Science and Lin- 
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guistics” (207-19), “Languages and Logic” (233-45), and “Linguistics as an Exact 
Science”? (220-32), which were most recently made available in a limited reprint 
edition by the Foreign Service Institute of the Department of State (Collected Papers 
on Metalinguistics, Washington, D. C., 1950). 

Whorf’s conception of the role of linguistics is rather different from the narrower 
view taken by many present-day American structuralists: “‘What needs to be clearly 
seen by anthropologists, who to a large extent may have gotten the idea that linguistics 
is merely a highly specialized and tediously technical pigeonhole in a far corner of the 
anthropological workshop, is that linguistics is essentially the quest of MEANING 
(author’s emphasis) ... the simplest fact is that its real concern is to light up the 
thick darkness of language, and thereby much of the thought, the culture, and the 
outlook upon life of a given community, with the light of this ‘golden something,’ as I 
have heard it called, this transmuting principle of meaning” (73). 

His premature death in 1941 prevented Whorf from becoming a counterbalance to 
the ‘‘mechanistic”’ orientation which Bloomfield and his followers have succeeded in 
making so prominent in American structural linguistics. By declaring the study of 
meaning out of bounds for linguistics, this orientation has made the results of linguistics 
increasingly less relevant to the other social sciences. It is only in the last five years 
or so that the “hyphenated” offshoots of linguistics (ethno-, psycho-, meta-linguistics) 
have attempted to renew the search for a significant common approach to language 
and culture. In my recent review of Language in Culture (AA 58:568-9), I tried to 
give a critique of the status of these attempts. To this I would now add the positive 
note that the Southwest Project sponsored by SSRC has apparently been able to pro- 
duce a number of interesting empirical results, the publication of which should not 
be far away. 

Carroll has done an excellent job of editing, and has contributed a biographic 
note in which Whorif’s unusually complex personality is clearly related to his originality 
and productivity as a scholar. Carroll’s presentation also allows one to understand 
some of the more obscure detours taken by Whorti’s inquiring spirit. 


Readings in Linguistics: The Development of Descriptive Linguistics in America Since 
1925. Martin Joos (Ed.). Washington: American Council of Learned Societies, 
1957. viii, 421 pp. n.p. 


Reviewed by D. H. Hymes, Center for Advanced Study in the 
Behavioral Sciences, Stanford 


This is an important and useful collection which contains 43 excellent papers, 
mostly from Language, by such men as Hockett, Bloch, Harris, Twaddell, Stockwell, 
and Bowen. It must be read by any student of linguistics, or by any anthropologist 
who would understand a major school of linguistic thought. The ACLS and Martin 
Joos are to be congratulated for making it available. 

A preface explains the editor’s conception of “the American style in linguistic 
thought,”’ which the papers are to represent. It sees linguistic “theory” as concerned 
with ways of handling linguistic data, i.e., only with methodology. Ways of handling 
do not include semantic description, texts, or lexicons. North America is considered 
the world center of linguistics in the last three decades (this will be news in Prague 
and Copenhagen). 

In view of the book’s subtitle, its limitations must be made clear. It presents 
almost exclusively the so-called ‘“‘Yale School,’’ whose patron saint has been Bloomfield 
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in his behaviorist aspect. Despite Bloomfield’s great concern with descriptive linguistics 
in language learning, this aspect and its major American center, the University of 
Michigan, are unrepresented. As for the first ‘Yale School,’’ Sapir’s, there is nothing 
of the last twenty years by Voegelin or Swadesh, nothing by Hoijer, Li, Haas, Emeneau, 
Newman, Whorf, Trager, Pike. There is nothing of perhaps the greatest linguist work- 
ing in America during the past decade and a half, Roman Jakobson; nor is there any- 
thing by anyone sympathetic to the Prague School (Halle, Lotz, Garvin, Sebeok, 
Velten). Martinet, Weinreich and the Linguistic Circle of New York are absent. 

Most striking of all, in view of the subtitle, the book begins with an analysis of 
de Saussure, a European who died in 1913, but there is nothing of the man Bloomfield 
called “the teacher, in one way or another, of us all,”’ Franz Boas. Surely all these have 
shaped “the development of descriptive linguistics in America.” 

The sprinkling of historical linguistics belies the book’s title again. Since it does not 
cover that field adequately, the space might better have been given to papers which 
would make the collection truly representative of American descriptive linguistics, 
e.g., C. F. Voegelin’s “A problem in morpheme alternants and their distribution” 
(Language 23:245-54). Those who consider texts and dictionary part of the description 
of a language would profit from Paul Garvin’s ‘‘Problems in American Indian lexicog- 
raphy and text edition” (Anais do XXXI Congr. Internacional de Americanistas, 
Sao Paulo, 1955, pp. 1013-1028). 

One of many striking editorial statements is this: “his [Sapir’s] contribution was 
not the developing of any method, but rather the establishing of a charter for the free 
intellectual play of personalities more or less akin to his own. If their wits happen to 
be dimmer (and here he had few equals), their blunders may betray the essential 
irresponsibility of what has been called Sapir’s ‘method’.’”” Compare these other 
judgments. Louis Hjelmslev, methodologist par excellence, wrote of the revelation 
which Sapir’s Language was to him (obituary notice, Acta Linguistica, 1939). Boas, a 
stickler for method, wrote: “His work will live not only in his writings but also in the 
students he has trained and among whom he has established methods of conscientious 
painstaking work”? (IJAL 10:59). In this very collection Hockett describes Sapir’s 
type of grammatical model as at least as close to satisfying the requirements for an 
ideal model as its main present-day alternative, “though perhaps no closer”’ (p. 239). 
Zellig Harris wrote of Newman’s Yokuts grammar: ‘‘The method used by Newman 
is particularly worth investigating. For it is a consistent method, more so than is 
usually found in grammars, and the material is meticulously arranged in terms of 
that method. Furthermore, in addition to the excellence of Newman’s work, this 
grammar takes on special methodological importance as perhaps the fullest example 
of Sapir’s mature linguistic methods. Sapir had a consistent and very productive 
way of handling linguistic material” (IJAL 10:198). The two major developments in 
descriptive method at the present time, Naom Chomsky’s “transformational grammar” 
and Kenneth L. Pike’s ‘““grammemic analysis,”’ are each in its way part of the Sapir 
tradition. 

I find the editorial statement but one example of an essential irresponsibility in 
the book’s portrait of American descriptive linguistics. 

The commentary throughout gives the impression that there has been but a single 
small group of linguists developing the only body of linguistic “theory.” To correct 
this perspective, one might start with some recent reviews: Paul Garvin (AA 58:568 
569), Naom Chomsky (IJ AL 23:223-241), Fred W. Householder, Jr. (IJAL 18:260-8), 
and the bibliographical comments in Pike’s Language in Relation to a Unified Theory 
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of the Structure of Human Behavior (Glendale, Calif.: Summer Institute of Linguistics, 
1954). 

This collection is important and useful, but it presents only part of the develop- 
ment of American linguistics. One must look further for the rest, including parts 
familiar and important to anthropology, out of which much of that development has 
come. 


Linguistic Survey of the Northern Bantu Borderland: Volume One. MALCOLM GUTHRIE 
and A. N. Tucker (Eds.) (International African Institute.) New York: Oxford 
University Press, 1956. 146 pp., maps. $5.20. 


Linguistic Survey of the Northern Bantu Borderland: Volume Two. IRVINE RICHARDSON. 
(International African Institute.) New York: Oxford University Press, 1957. 95 
pp., map. $4.00. 


Linguistic Survey of the Northern Bantu Borderland: Volume Four. A. N. TUCKER and 
M. A. Bryan. (International African Institute.) New York: Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 89 pp., map. $4.00. 


Reviewed by MARK HANNA WarkINs, Howard University 


In order to determine the northern limits of the Bantu languages, the International 
African Institute, with cooperation of the British, French, and Belgian governments, 
organized a linguistic survey of the area, beginning at the borders of Nigeria and the 
Cameroons in the west and extending eastward across the continent. The project was 
supervised by Malcolm Guthrie and A. N. Tucker. This northern frontier region of 
abutment between the Bantu and other languages was divided into three parts: a 
western section, from the Atlantic Coast to Ubangi; a central section, from Ubangi 
to the Great Lakes; and an eastern section, from the Great Lakes to the Indian Ocean. 
From June, 1949, to December, 1950, field study was conducted over the western 
and central sections. Data for the eastern section came from studies previously made 
by Tucker and Bryan and from existing publications. 

Volume I of the Survey contains reports on the languages studied, including their 
geographic distribution and classification, together with figures on population. In vol- 
umes II and IV are the analyses of the languages—Bantu and others—in the western 
and eastern sections, respectively. Analyses of the languages of the central section, 
proposed initially to constitute volume three of the Survey, are in course of preparation. 

The criteria used for the identification and subclassification of the Bantu languages 
are basically typological, with little serious attention given to correspondences with 
historically reconstructed proto-Bantu forms. These typological criteria include the 
presence or absence of a class system of prefixes, use of suffixes, types of tense-aspect 
categories, and number and phonetic characteristics of vowels. By application of these 
criteria, the languages are classified as Bantu, sub-Bantu (or partly Bantu), Bantoid, 
transition languages, languages spoken by Pygmies, ‘unclassified language group,”’ 
and non-Bantu. Non-Bantu languages are “languages whose only link might well be 
the negative criterion of not possessing Bantu features”’ (1, p. 54). They may be Chari 
Nile (Macro-Sudanic), Afro-Asiatic, or in another subfamily of the Central Branch ot 
the Niger-Congo family or in the Eastern Branch of this family. In the Survey, they 
appear under the traditional classifications as Sudanic, Nilotic, Nilo-Hamitic, etc., as 
well as in other groups: Cushitic (Afro-Asiatic), Moru-Mangbetu (Chari-Nile), Banda 
(Eastern Branch of Niger-Congo), and so forth. A language classified simply as spoken 
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by Pygmies is not linguistically identified, even typologically, and this category has 
only ethnographic or somatological value. 

On both the phonological and morphological levels, the linguistic analyses are 
presented only in outline. 

The inadequacy of the methods of study represented in the Survey is reflected in 
some of the resulting classifications: sub-Bantu, Bantoid, and “transitional languages,” 
jor example, are categories which indicate no specific genetic affiliations of the languages 
concerned, and one must conclude that the northern limits of the Bantu languages 
have not been established definitely by the Survey. Nevertheless, these volumes 
contain data that students of African linguistics and ethnography will find highly 
useful. 


FOLKLORE AND ART 


Cuentos Espafioles de Colorado y de Nuevo Méjico: (Spanish Tales from Colorado and 
New Mexico.) (Vols. I & II.) Juan B. Rakv. Stanford: Stanford University Press, 
1957. (Vol. I, xvi, 559 pp., 2 maps) (Vol. II, xv, 816 pp., appendix. $10.00. 


Reviewed by GEorGE C. BARKER, University of California, Los Angeles 


Students of Hispanic American culture will welcome this rich and comprehensive 
collection of more than 500 tales, most of which have not previously been published. 
The stories were collected by Rael from about one hundred Spanish-speaking Colorado 
and New Mexico villagers in 1930 and 1940. Brief English summaries of each tale, 
cross-referenced to each other and to an appended bibliography, are provided at the 
end of Volume Two. 

In the presentation of his materials, Rael has avoided artificial distinctions and 
duplication by treating tales from Colorado and New Mexico as pertaining to one 
cultural unit. At the same time, he has facilitated the areal study of variant forms by 
appending to each tale’s Spanish title a numerical key to the narrator’s name, age, 
and village. 

The tales are conveniently arranged by subject-matter in six traditional groupings: 
riddle stories, fables and humorous anecdotes, moral tales, tales of enchantment, 
tales of pranksters, and stories of animals. The verbatim transcription of the narrators’ 
colloquial speech adds much to the authentic flavor of these tales, as does the editor’s 
description (Vol. I, p. 1) of his own childhood memories of fireside story-telling during 
long winter evenings in New Mexico. 

It is well that Rael has cautioned the research scholar (Vol. I, p. 11) not to be 
satisfied with merely reading the English summaries, since in these outlines important 
elements and details are sometimes lacking. One may hope that at least a few complete 
translations will be included in the next edition of this valuable work. 


The Mythology of the Ifugaos. Roy FRANKLIN Barton. (Memoirs of the American 
Folklore Society, Vol. 46.) Philadelphia: American Folklore Society, 1955. x, 244 
pp., appendix. n.p. 


Reviewed by KATHARINE LUOMALA, University of Hawaii 


With a couple of important modifications, Barton’s collection, analysis and pres- 
entation of his thirty Ifugao myths might be for other folklorists a tulud, a compelling, 
god-pushing activator to “be (or act) thou in that way.” 

The organization is clear. Barton’s preface follows a foreword by A. L. Kroeber, 
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who edited this posthumous publication. Of the two major divisions of the study, the 
first is a richly packed analysis of style, function, and relationship to other Filipino 
myths. The second division gives the myths. ““Myth”’ to the Ifugao is a serious narra- 
tive, concluded by a tulud, all rhythmically barked out by priests as sympathetic 
magic in rituals. Each myth is titled, for the Ifugaos name their myths. Each is pre- 
ceded by the following information: (1) The subject, the ritual served, the informant, 
and the recorder and translator (Barton except for two or three); (2) Comments on 
circumstances of collecting, other relevant information, plus notes on distribution of 
some motifs. (3) Synopsis. (4) Text of the first four myths only, two of them semi- 
metrical recitatives and two prose narratives, though all myths were collected in text. 
(5) Translation, with line by line English for the poetic recitatives. (6) An occasional 
note on the tulud. The back of the book has notes for each myth on translation and 
ethnography. An appendix classifies the myths by Barton’s system, and briefs their 
motifs. 

The bibliography, a miscellany perhaps representing the few books available to 
someone distant from a good library, may offer the clue to the unsatisfactory notes on 
the occurrence of motifs outside of Barton’s area. Often based only on secondary 
sources, they are sketchy, and sometimes so sweeping and inaccurate that one reads 
incredibly that “‘The cult of the thunderbird is frequently found in Polynesia. . .” 
(p. 159). The appendix, also of doubtful value, repeats material easily available in the 
synopses, and would not help, say, a Motif-Index analyst. 

But when Barton writes of the Ifugaos he is master of his material. He remains 
Barton and the Ifugaos remain Ifugaos, but affection clearly links them. A warm humor 
ripples throughout to cascade in the commentary on the last tulud—and “that’s 
thirty” in more ways than one. Barton had finally got a priest to “myth” a tulud 
always dodged before. The priests carefully collected payment in advance. More than 
the usual number of loafers attended the session, watching Barton and listening with 
more than usual interest. Subsequently the priest eyed Barton expectantly for several 
days. Later, the recipient of the tulud learned that it was part of a “funeral-for-the- 
living” rite favored by rich but slow-dying old men. There is more, but our knowing 
now that Barton had but ten more years to live makes poignant his teasing defiance 


of his priestly friend. 


Materials for the Description of the Art of the Peoples of Siberia: From the 19th to the 20th 
Century. S. V. IvANov. Moscow & Leningrad: Academy of Science, USSR, 1954. 
838 pp., figures, illustrations. 53 rubles. 45 kopecks. 


Reviewed by Sopute D. Cor, Harvard University 


This volume is the first of a series of three which are to describe Siberian aboriginal 
art of the nineteenth and prerevolutionary twentieth centuries. The present work is 
concerned with two-dimensional representational art; the two following are to describe 
Siberian ornament, presumably meaning geometric art, and sculpture. To compile the 
enormous amount of material treated, the author made several expeditions in the 
area and also utilized the collections and archives in many regional and national 
Soviet museums. 

The body of the book comprises five chapters on prerevolutionary art, and a final 
chapter presenting a summary of developments since 1918, In this final chapter the 
author also attempts to formulate regional styles for Siberian art, based on such traits 
as techniques of drawing and subject matter. Ivanov divides his prerevolutionary ma- 
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terial into chapters on the Finno-Ugrians, the Tungusic tribes, the Paleo-Siberians, 
the Turkic peoples, and the Buryats. Within these, the art of each tribe is broken 
down into secular (which includes clan marks, pictographic writing, work on birch- 
bark, ‘eather, and so forth) and sacred. The volume is copiously illustrated with 
photographs and drawings, some of the latter in color. The objects are labelled as to 
museum provenience, but often without indication of size. The production is distinctly 
slovenly: the copy reviewed had ink blotches on the pages, colored streaks on the 
margins of the plates, and occasionally poor typesetting. 

While the factual matter is a good bird’s-eye view of late Siberian art, it is Ivanov’s 
treatment which is of greatest interest. All the art described is judged according to 
two criteria: the faithfulness of the reflection of reality, and the decorative value of 
the work. Here sacred art is inherently inferior to secular art. According to Ivanov, 
the origin of Siberian art was not in religion but in ‘‘naively materialistic’ socioeconomic 
practices. Thus, representations of game to aid in the hunt are considered as secular 
rather than sacred. Primitive man tried to penetrate the laws of nature, but was often 
wrong. This “‘wrong”’ world view and misunderstanding of natural laws was all on a 
purely materialistic plane, so that the art that arose from it cannot be called sacred. 
By this logical maneuver, Ivanov has restricted as much as possible the scope of sacred, 
“formalist,” “irrational,” “non-life-reflecting,” “‘reactionary,” and therefore bad art. 

Connections between art styles are drawn with a free hand. Diffusion is naturally 
minimized, but if Neolithic Siberians and modern Tungus draw moose in the same 
way, this proves to Ivanov’s satisfaction that they are historically linked. Russian 
trade, he holds, led to an enormously superior native art, the imported colors were 
brighter than the aboriginal ones, and the new materials made the work richer. 

In the last, or postrevolutionary chapter, we are told how the native artists of 
today have discarded all the trammels of their sacred art, and are developing what was 
best in their secular art. They still commit mistakes of ‘“‘naive realism,” faulty perspec- 
tive, and bad proportions, but they are improving daily. The author regards with 
delight the day when native Siberian art will be indistinguishable from any other 
product of socialist realism. The reviewer, comparing modern Chukchee art (see Lenin, 
Stalin, the Kremlin, and an airplane engraved on bone; p. 815) with prerevolutionary 
art of the same people, is not so certain that the change has been for the good. 
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Rattlesnakes: Their Habits, Life Histories, and Influence on Mankind. LAURENCE M. 
KLAUBER. (Zoolegical Society of San Diego.) (Vols. 1 & 2.) Berkeley: University of 
California Press, 1956. xxix, 1476 pp., frontispieces, 239 illustrations, 19 tables, 
bibliography, index. $17.50 set. 


Reviewed by ERMINIE WHEELER-VOEGELIN, Indiana University 


Klauber’s study is a many-sided, definitive and handsomely illustrated reference 
work on two genera of Crotalidae or pit vipers, Crotalus and Sistrurus, both commonly 
referred to as rattlesnakes. Their distribution is strictly New World; the 59 species 
and subspecies of Crotalus occur variously in North and South America, and the six 
species and subspecies of Sistrurus are limited to North America, including Mexico. 

Throughout this interesting study there are observations of note for anthropol- 
ogists; for example, a good deal of folklore is to be found in the chapter on “The Bite 
and Its Effect,” and the chapter on “Paleontology and Phylogeny” notes the finds of 
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fossil rattlesnakes at well known archeological sites such as Gypsum Cave, Nevada 
(Crotalus, 3 sp.). However, of chief concern to ethnologists and folklorists are the three 
final chapters which treat of ‘Indians and Rattlesnakes,” ‘‘Post-Columbian Knowl- 
edge of Rattlesnakes,” and ‘‘Myths, Folklore and Tall Stories.”’ In the first of these 
three chapters, Klauber has brought together an amazing amount of ethnographic 
and ethnohistorical data on North American Indian beliefs, ceremonies, use, practices, 
and knowledge about rattlesnakes, and a creditable amount of Central and South 
American data. A spot check of the ethnohistorical sources used for North American 
Eastern Woodlands data left us with respect for Klauber’s coverage of primary pub- 
lished source material, and his discriminating use of secondary sources. However, 
the organization of this material, and some of the author’s general statements such as 
“Most Indian tribes were divided into a number of rather confusing subgroups such 
as clans, societies, septs, moieties, or fraternities” (p. 1108), leave room for regret that 
critical help was not enlisted for the final chapters. 

Southwestern specialists will be especially interested in Klauber’s field and library 
research on the Hopi Snake dance (pp. 1113-1126), and his conclusions about the 
condition of the snakes used in it (fangs extracted and/or venom extruded). 

In a work as comprehensive as this, a few slips are inevitable. R. C. Buley, a his- 
torian, treats of folk medical practices in the Old Northwest, not in the Pacific North- 
west (p. 847). Milo M. Quaife’s 1947 translation of the Memoir of Pierre de Liette, 
which Klauber uses, is not as scholarly a work as Theodore C. Pease’s translation of 
the same memoir, published with the French text in Collections of the Illinois State 
Library. Of a different order of criticism is the fact that nowhere on the front covers or 
spines of the two volumes are volume numbers given, and on the frontispiece pages the 
smallest possible type is used for these numbers. This is an annoying oversight in a 


reference work. 


The Exploration of the Colorado River. JouN WESLEY PoWELL. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1957. xxi, 138 pp., frontispiece, illustrations. $3.75. 


Reviewed by A. V. Kipper, Peabody Museum, Harvard 


It is appropriate that this first-hand narrative of John Wesley Powell’s passage of 
the canyons of the Green and the Colorado should be reviewed in the ANTHROPOLOGIST, 
for Powell did more than any other of his day to establish our discipline and to carry 
it through its difficult early years. Organizer in 1879 and first Director of the Bureau 
of American Ethnology, editor of and contributor, until his death in 1902, to its im- 
mensely important publications, he was also for thirteen years Director of the U. S 
Geological Survey. The present moderately priced reissue of his diary of that epic boat 
journey is, according to the admirable introduction by Wallace Stegner, the only edi- 
tion now in print of the several that have appeared since the original report of 1875. 

Powell, a Major in the Union Army, lost his right arm at Shiloh. His first view of 
the canyons fired him with an uncontrollable urge to explore them from end to end. So, 
many preliminary difficulties overcome, May 24, 1869, found him with nine com- 
panions at Green River City, Utah, where the little party launched three stout 21- 
foot boats of oak and a lighter 16-footer of pine, and set out into the unknown. It was 
literally that. Powell had seen a few bits of the river from vantage points on the rim 
and knew there was much dangerous water. It was sure that stretches of rock-toothed 
rapids, perhaps actual falls, would occur below bends where the river ran between ver- 
tical cliffs, and there would be no possibility of reconnoitering. This often proved to be 
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so. At such places Powell led, standing erect on the light boat’s decked-over bow, 
holding with his one hand to a strap. At the worst rapids, if landing was possible, the 
hoats were one by one let down by ropes. Often they had to be unloaded and carried 
around. Not seldom, with no chance of getting ashore and the great roar of unseen 
trouble ahead, they had to run blind. The physical effort was tremendous, the nervous 
strain severe. Under this, three of the party cracked. Powell agreeing, they climbed out 
by a side canyon and, ironically enough, were killed by Utes, who mistook them for 
some bad hombres who had murdered a Ute woman. 

The others kept on, emerging only two days later from the grip of the Grand Can- 
yon. They had reached the mouth of the Rio Virgen, whence, to the Gulf of California, 
quiet water was known to extend. This was on August 30, 98 days and nearly 1,000 
miles from Green River City. 


Formation et Transformation des Races: Origine Del’ Es pece humaine—N ouvelles Theories. 
Guy DInceMaNs. (La Tragédie De l’Univers No. 3.) Paris: Librairie Armand Colin, 
1956. 343 pp., charts, 41 figures. n.p. 


Reviewed by J. N. SpuHLER. University of Michigan 


This is a serious attempt to unify an anthropological and a biblical account of the 
evolution of man. There are ten chapters: Between the foetus and the animal: The 
genetics of Adam and Eve; Harmonic and disharmonic individuals, and the differ- 
entiation of racial types; Typology, pathology and the human races in the light of 
genetics; Reinforcement and neutralization of characters through cross breeding; Some 
incompatibilities of genes; Blood groups as revealers of the human past; The main 
migrations of man according to the blood groups; The problems peculiar to the white 
race since its formation in the Paleolithic. 

Dingemans postulates that Homo sapiens originated from some form like Pithe- 
canthropus, by way of a single humanizing mutation. He rejects the possibility of this 
mutation being in the X-chromosome of Adam’s pithecanthropoid mother, or in some 
autosomal lecus, on the ground that such mutational events might have led to the 
birth of more than one Adam. He accepts the possibility that the humanizing mutation 
was a deletion (gene perdu) in Adam’s X-chromosome. In development, this mutation 
was responsible for the foetalization of modern man. Part of La Tragédie de l’ Univers 
is that this change was a viable loss rather than an addition. Modern males having only 
one X-chromosome are, compared to females, animalized in body form by the action 
of their wild-type, pithecanthropoid Y-chromosomes. Adam carried a sex-linked dele- 
tion X—>x. The cross between Adam (xY) and a Pithecanthropus female (XX) pro- 
duced a mutant female (xX), Eve, and XY Pithecanthropus males. The father- 
daughter mating between Adam and Eve (chair de la chair d’Adam) gave four geno- 
types: humanized, neotenic males and females (xY, xx), females like Eve (xX) who 
died out over the years, and wild-type males (XY) who became extinct. 

Dingemans makes an unusual synthesis of monophyletic and polyphyletic views 
of hominid evolution. Man is man everywhere because of the unique humanizing muta- 
tion originating in Adam; man’s evolutionary history is monophyletic in this sense. 
Differences in gene frequency (e.g., of the blood groups) between the living races of 
man have their most remote explanation in hybridization between Adam and Eve, 
or their humanized descendants, and unspecified, nonhominid primates, which gave 
rise to forms such as Sinanthropus and Neanderthal. These in turn, through a complex 
net of migrations (including one across Antarctica), crossbreedings, backcrosses, and 
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extinctions, begat the recent human races; man’s evolutionary history is polyphyletic 
in this sense. These matings between Adam and Eve and various nonhuman primates 
constitute the biological basis of Original Sin. 

While of possible interest to students of culture including theology and of the sociol- 
ogy of knowledge, this work will be of little direct value to those interested in the 
empirical study of human biological evolution. 


The Far East in the Modern World. FRANz H. MICHAEL and GEORGE E. TAYLOR. 
New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1956. x, 724 pp. $6.95. 


Reviewed by Miscna TitiEv, University of Michigan 


This book is the joint product of two historians of the Orient, neither of whom 
neglects the importance of economic, geographic, and political forces in shaping the 
activities of nations. The result is a veritable mine of information, centered on the 
relationships of Euro-American countries with those of the Far East. China, and to 
a somewhat lesser extent Japan, are treated with the greatest detail. By comparison, 
the other countries lying east of India are only sketchily treated. In this way the au- 
thors emphasize the leadership that China and Japan have long exerted in the affairs 
of East Asia. 

Michael and Taylor, both of whom are at the University of Washington, present 
their material in episodic fashion. There is generally a preliminary sketch of the early 
culture history of the region, followed by an analysis of the impact of the West and a 
study of the consequences of the first and second World Wars. The growth of Commu- 
nism is fully treated, and the book concludes with an examination of American policies 
in the Far East, beginning around 1920. 

It is hardly to be expected that a volume of this sort would contain the kinds of 
data in which anthropologists are primarily interested. Yet, any anthropologist who 
deals with the Far East would be well advised to use this book as a background and 
supplement to his own work. 

Some criticism might legitimately be made regarding the selection of material and 
the balance of the various parts. Moreover, the country-by-country treatment involves 
the authors in a degree of repetition. It is also a bit disconcerting, on occasion, to be 
forced to go back and forth in time. For example, Korea’s history is traced to 1895 
A.D. on page 70, but the next page takes up the origins of the Japanese, many cen- 
turies before the start of the Christian era. 

Nevertheless, the book’s virtues far outweigh its defects. Its scholarly presentation 
of a vast number of facts should prove useful to all social scientists who are concerned 
with the march of events in the huge territory conventionally known as the Far East. 


In the Land of the Grasshopper Song. Mary Eviicott ARNOLD and MABEL REED. 
New York: Vantage Press, 1957. 313 pp., illustrations, $4.25. 


Reviewed by J. ALDEN Mason, University Museum, Philadelphia 


This is the well-written quasi-diary of two New Jersey girls who, in 1908-1909, 
spent two years with the Karok Indians of the Klamath River in northwestern Cali- 
fornia as field matrons in the Indian Service. The region was then a frontier, rough and 
roadless. Elderly Indians remembered well the days before the coming of the whites. 
Though economically and materially acculturated, they were still aboriginal in psy- 
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chology and reactions. Wives were purchased and monetary compensation paid for 
violent deaths—which were frequent. 

The Indians are all individual personalities whom the girls viewed with sympathetic 
eyes and came to cherish as friends. The student of aboriginal Karok culture will 
find few data, but to those interested in Indian personality and psychology, in accul- 
turation, and especially in the incidents of life in a frontier community, the book will 
be informative as well as lively and entertaining, with its humor, good sense, and sym- 
pathy for all human beings. 


Dust for the Dancers. BETH DEAN and Victor CARELL. New York: Philosophica! 
Library, Inc., 1956. x, 214 pp., 38 plates, map. $6.00. 


Reviewed by GERTRUDE P. Kurata, Ann Arbor, Michigan 


Dust for the Dancers joins the ranks of anthropological book reviews because of its 
subject matter—the Australian aborigines. Late in 1953 Beth Dean, a ballet-trained 
dancer, and her musician husband, Victor Carell, set out from Darwin on a journey 
“to study the significance and technique of aboriginal dancing.’’ They were well 
equipped for camping and photography, and in one location had the use of a battery- 
run tape recorder. Their avowed purpose was to “‘feel”’ the dance culture, and to convey 
this feeling to the reader (x). 

In chapters such as “Gilligan” and “Climax of Initiation” they graphically convey 
feeling and aspect; in other chapters, such as ‘‘Yuendumu Ceremonies”’ they insert a 
few words on the steps. Usually they have a good time relating their assorted experi- 
ences, “blackfellow”’ living conditions, anecdotes, fragments of mythology, colorful 
images of scenery, press reviews of their own concerts, and as a grand climax, the pro- 
duction of their group ballet ‘“‘Corroboree” before Her Majesty Queen Elizabeth II. 
A map outlines their route, and handsome photographs show dances, scenery, Carells, 
and friends. 

As a casual travelogue the book provides pleasant and sometimes absorbing read- 
ing. As a tightly knit scientific work it just isn’t. One should not look for ethnology in 
“The beauty of aboriginal culture lies in its poetic concept of the eternal wholeness of 
life” (p. 184); for musicology in the didjeridu’s ‘“‘mystic rhythms” (66) or “‘songs with 
a haunting mesmeric quality” (p. 60); for choreology in the women’s “monotonous 
basic shuffling step seen so often”’ (p. 209). The title-giving aspect of the dance lacks 
functional organization, stylistic analysis, diagrams, and musical illustrations. 


The Life and Work of Sigmund Freud: Volume 3, The Last Phase, 1919-1939. ERNEST 
Jones. New York: Basic Books, Inc., 1957. xvi, 537 pp., illustrations. $7.50. 


Reviewed by ANTHONY F. C. WALLACE, Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute and University of Pennsylvania 


This third and final volume of Jones’ triology deals with the dying Freud; the 
principal theme is the struggle between the man and the cancer which killed him. To 
the biography are annexed Jones’ reflections on Freud’s contributions to various 
special topics, including anthropology, sociology, and religion, and twenty-seven pages 
of surgical notes on Freud’s cancer. This biographical salad, like the two which pre 
ceded it, impresses more by its volume than by its weight; and it is to be hoped that in 
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this, as in other menus, the salad will be followed soon by more substantial fare (pre- 
pared, perhaps, by another chef). 

In summary evaluation of the three volumes, this reviewer is compelled to say 
that Jones, despite the partial advantage of close association with his subject, has not 
written a true, or even a Boswellian, biography. Perhaps because of this very associa- 
tion, he has been unable to achieve that detachment which makes possible both 
objective appraisal and sympathetic identification. He is perpetually concerned with 
defending the hero and his works from criticism; and, being too closely engaged in 
the affairs of the psychoanalytic movement, he has largely failed to evaluate Freud’s 
work scientifically or even to appraise its impact historically. Thus, despite the avail- 
ability of a wealth of privileged detail and practical insight, the result of these labors is 
a prosaic, stuffy, and defensive calendar of the great man’s business appointments, 
notable sayings, vacations, writings, family crises, and so forth. 

These volumes contain much of the source material, but there remains a need 
for a real biography of Sigmund Freud. 
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Translated from the German by Florence Mann Spoehr. In ad- 
dition to being an experienced sea captain and trader, Captain 
Tetens was an interested and accurate observer of the ways of 
men. His descriptions of the customs, ceremonies, and daily 
lives of the islanders provide valuable information for anthro- 
pologists from a time when there had been virtually no contact 
with the whites. Tetens won the friendship of the natives and 
lived among them on terms of intimacy such as few white men 


ever experienced. Illustrated. $3.75 
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